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Rediscoveries in Art 
Some Aspects of Taste, Fashion 
and Collecting in England and 
Franc®/- 

246ppi and 2S5 illustrations. Plial- 
don. £8.50. 


The tides of taste 


By E. H. Gombrich 


In the fourth of - these five closely 
packed lectures on an absorbing 
topic FranclB Haskell introduces 
the reader tt> a variety of 
nineteenth-century collectors for. the 
sake of their interesting choice of 
old masters and then pauses for a 
remark which vividly illustrates his 
conception of the historian's task. 

I am indeed reluctant, [he 
writes] to leave these cultivated 
and pioneering collectors, and 
many more whoso names remain 
far less familfnr, end who, like 
tho ghostly figures beckoning to 
Virgil uud Danto, seem to boa 
the scholar to roll the world or 
their activities. Their appeal to 
us must lie not in the fact that 
they bought pictures — a useful, 
but over-glamourized, hobby 
which has always met with far 
too much fawning adulation — as 
that, being very often unin* 
teres ted in tho written word, it 
was only through their collec- 
tions that they could express 
their tastes, and these tastes can 
tell us something of great 
Importance about which we 
would otherwise lack any informa* 
tlon. 

Anxious to lend these men and 
women a voice. Professor Haskell 
has felt compelled to supplement 
the scanty Information the lecture 
form allowed him by lengthy and 
richly rewarding footnotes, which 
occasionally make die text really 
look like an edition of the Divine 
Comedy with its decu initiated com- 
mentaries. In neither case can the 
■valve, of the, notes be in doubt. We 
1 learn where to. look for further 
evidence and often evon for work 
In . progress which might throw 
light, on dark corners of this story. 
They are sure to provide a mine of 
material for a whole generation of 
students; even so. the author 
miss.es no opportunity of warning 
his readers that ho has had to be 
selective. With characteristic cau- 
tion lie has. /‘chosen the subtitle 
"Some Aspects of Taste, Fashion 
and Collecting in England and 
France" as it . to draw attention 
from the .start ter ond 'of. ,the inev- 
itable lacunae of this narrative, the 
omission or near-o mission of the 1 
Genmtn and Italian contribution. 
Yet td some extent these lectures 
cari be seen . os an. organic, exten- 
sion of FrofeSsor Haskell’s brilliant 


named painters and engravers are 
grouped around art apotheosis of 
art vaguely modelled on Raphael's 
frescoes in the Stanza della Segna- 
tUra. It was imitated in Its* turn 
here in London on the ' .podium of 
the Albert Memorial designed In 
1865 by H. H. Armstead, a work to 
which most of us have, been blind 
and a detail of which now provides 
the effective dust-jacket — in. itself a 
telling instance of " rediscoveries in 
art 

In certain respects, as we have 
seen, the lectures resemble these 
historical group portraits. One 
could imagine a fresco cycle begin- 
ning with Jean-Baptiste-PIerre Le 
Bruit (1748-1813), the artist, pam- 
phleteer, keeper and dealer of pic- 
tures who was, we learn, "one of 
the first art lovers consciously to 


testified by the fact that in 1845 an 
English translation of F.-X. de Bur- 
tin's Treatise on the Knowledge 
necessary to Amateurs in Pictttres 
still incorporates a list based on Le 
Brun's Gallery of “most of tho 
best Flemish, Dutch and German' 
painters, with the highest prices at 
which their pictures have been 
sold Close to Le Brun we would 
find a group of English collectors 
who bought paintings from the 
Orleans Collection when it was 
exhibited and dispersed at the turn 
of the century, a crucial episode in 
which William Buchanan, a Scot- 
tish Iawyor, played an active role 
which he revealed in a book and in 
his correspondence. 

The second' lecture might pro- 
vide the " programme ” for the next* 
assembly, centred, perhaps, around 
the English timber-merchant Edward • 
Solly, who lived in Berlin through- 
out the Napoleonic wars and who 
included in his large collection also 
a good many fifteenth-century pic- 
tures ; by his side we might find 
Dominique Vlvwit-Denon who 
Wrote of himself : . I had no aim 
other than to satisfy my taste, no 
plans for economy other than to 
buy beautiful tilings." 

It is in the third and central 
lecture that wo learn how hard it 
was for anyone to .take up such a 
refreshingly unorthodox position at 
a time when “in France as in Eng- 
land. a taste for unorthodox art 
carried with it political, Social and 
religious,. as well as aesthetic Impli- 


pUxriebrtng 


study Patrons arid 
Painters (1963), which centred on 
Rome/ -and. Venice. ■ t \Ve learnt 
froth that' book how the' foous of 
activities shifted to England and 
France in the course of die eight- 
eenth century; the Shift continued 
■In'., the .period considered hore 
(until .about. 1880), though the 
author has' found no space even to 
glance at American pioneors such 
ns J. . J. 1 - .Thrves whoso rich collec- 
tion of Italian "primitives" was 



d agpliiit the backgroundofl 


Governing Science 
end Technology 


umm 


author has 1 found no space even to 
glance at American pioneors such 
os J.\ J . 1 .Tfcrvee whoso rich collec- 
tion of Italian "primitives" was: 
bought by Yale University in 1871, ; 

What justifies the main title of 
-these lectures, of course, is the face 
that the shift was not only geo- 
graphical,.-.- Between the P&'iod 
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carried with it political, Social and 
religious, as well aj aesthetic Impli- 
cations ’V In. discussing tho growing, 
bias for the early Italians in Eng- 
land, and for eighteenth-century, 
pointing in France, the author pays 
due regard to these implications, 
but hero as always his fociis is on 
people rather than on trends : on 
. Mrs Graham for Instance .(later 
Lady Callcott), to whom we owe 
the first illustrated monograph on 
: Giotto’s Arena Chapel, • on East- 
lake, Ofctlqy and William Dyce 
in England, or on Alexandre 
Lenoir In France " who , seems to 
have been actuated above all by an 
obsessive and alt-embracing passion 
to proserve under his tiwn auth- 
ority eyery surviving vestige from 
the past at .a time when 'the past 
'"wW being annihilated as effectively 
. as possible':* We hear of the role 
which not oftly nostalgia • but 
nationalism played in the rehabili- 
tation of tite brothers Le Nain, and 
of tho various High Church cler- 
gymen in England whose taste for 
, early Italian painting was so clo- 

SgwWw .. with, glMhoHc, 


verers whose passionate writings in 
favour of Rembrandt and of Ver- 
meer have earned him a permanent 
place in the history of criticism. - 
He must not be seen in isolation, 
and ao he is joined by other father- 
figures of art-history, such as 
Joseph Archer Crowe, originally an 
English painter and ambitious 
Grub Street journalist, who teamed 
up with Giovanni Battista Cavalca- 
sells and became a household name 
to -all students of Italian art; we 
also catch a glimpse of the German 
• who held the first chair in the 
history of art at Berlin, Gustav 
Waagen, to whom we owe the best 
survey of English collections. 

The final lecture, " Spreading the 
News”, takes its starting-point 
from the famous Manchester Exhi- 
bition of 1857 with its rich and 
wide-ranging display of old masters 
of all kinds, from early Byzantine 
to Goya; after which we niove on 
to Louis .Philippe's- Galena: Espag- 
nole through which knowledge of 
Spanish mastero became more 
widely disseminated. We are on the 
threshold of die " mus 6 e ima- 
ginalra": by this time means of 
reproduction, including photo- 
graphy, had become more widely 
available, while newly founded art 
journals and in particular guide- 
books ministered to the needs of 
art-lovers and tourists. Art was on 
the way to becoming a substitute 
for religion: It offered uplift much 
as nature did, and this was often 
reflected in the tone in which 
works of art were described. 

The author takes leave of his 
audience and his readers by com- 
menting on a text from the end of 
his chosen period, the remark (in 
1884) of a French critic that 

given the right circumstances, 
artists such as Ary Scheffer. Paul 
Delaroche, Leon Cogniet and 
Camille Roqueplan, who had fallen 
into total oblivion would once 
again be appreciated". "Barely a 
week goes by ", Professor Haskell 
tells us. " without students propos- 
ing subjects for research which 
Jess than toil years ago would hnvo 
been dismissed as frivolous, involv- 
ing as they do tho investigation 
0 , , artl ? rs who wero then treated 
with ignorant contempt.’' Thus 
Dolarocho’s Homicyclo is comploted 
into a pyde taking us back to whore 
wo roine In. The author expresses 
cho be has * been able 

m OeneHt by comparing tlia past 
wtii the present:; the roles played 
by dealers, private collectors, exKibi. 
.toons* and museums, both In ' the 
United States and ih Europe 1 ; the. 
element of snobbery and camp » • 
wo growing number of . sped adzed 
studfts ”. Indeed while those lines 

ESP Si 6 ##**’ * Press, 1 he 
National Gallery put up lit* exhibi- 


a critical toddle 
by Tb4ophila ‘Gautier of 1858; ■ ; • 

No doubt the factors listed by 
Professor Haskell have played* their 
part m this development, but fire 
they decisive or are -there perhaps 1 
> autonomous cycles of taste ? A. 
recent article by Dwight B. Robin- 
son .in the Harvard Business 
L 0f November-December. 
1975, characteristically entitled 
Style changes 1 Cyclical, inexor- 
able, and foreseeable”, claims that 
external events and outside pres 
cures ihardlv influenced the gra 


ban on the "anecdotal", the “sc* 
tlmcntal”, on “photographic res, 
lism" or "historical melodrama* 
ore litrlo more than ratiouaJin, 
tions. We are — or have been- 
taught to ; watch out for certaU 
warning signals telling’ us that vre 
ore approaching a kind of an 
which lias fallen under tlio blanket 
disapproval of all tho right people, 

An art which exhibits these !e* 
tures cannot bo acceptable becauu 
it Is morally suspect ; suspect d 
making concessions to vulga 
taste, to seneatiomrlism and literal 
ism, a pseudo-arc usurping thi 
rightful place of the uucomnromU 
ing and the honest who suffertj 
economic martyrdom rather 
paint in o way rhat would 
to tho jury of tho Salon — a J** 
by tho way, which at one fgp~ ; 
counted among its members 1 * ' 
other thau Camille Corot. It U ft, - 
fable convenue which the presea 

g eneration of art-historians hu 
egun to quostion, and Professor - 
Haskell himself has had his share in * 
stimulating their healthy scepti- 
cism. 

If this experience is anything to, 
go by, “rediscoveries in art" tew'/ 
to presuppose a sequence of stick 
two waves in the tides of taste: t 
lifting of taboos must come Elm, 

Bud only after a stylo or a gem 
can be examined again can the pro 
cess of discrimination set in whiri 
separata* the good from the bad, 
die master from the follower. Such 
critical approval therefore has a 
be distinguished from simple "ill 
ing". There are many picturo 
“ liked " by tho majority of our 
countrymen which have never the 
less still to be rediscovered, if is 
deed they ever will be. 

If Professor Haskell's book hat 1 
weakness, it is his failure to clmrifj 
this distinction in tho light of b» 
tory. He understandably gives good 
marks to collectors who follow* • 
their likes itrospcctlvo of erilid . 
dogma, but this alone is not pr[ 
rediscoveries happened. Some' - 
lections and curiosity eAhicis ct»- y . » 
tain items which are ncstheu 
atrocities by almost any siundsri. 
Should wo upplaud their pw ; 
chasers? 

It is an am using exercise* » 
imagine whnt Lord ShiiftwbiHJ 
would have said If he hail red 
Rediscoveries in An. A passage H .. 
Advice to an Author (of 1710) p«*.. 
Tides something of nn answer: 

T like I I fancy I I admkri ; 
How? ... But I learn to fan**- 
to admira, to . please, as , t» • 
Subjects thdmaolvee wo deserving 
a«d can boar me out. . . . Grtxosg^ « • 
and monstrous ' Figures wf 81 , 
please. Cruel Spectacles and Btf’r 
• borides are also found to.pleaMi/ 
end, in so the Tempers, to pi** .. . 
bcuond all other Subjects . . . . Bn* , - 
• miiiaey pleases rao., Tlie ifldjj* ■ , 

■; Figures, .the Japan-iuork, W 1 
Enamel strikes my Eye. Tne ij*. 

. cioui. : Colours and glossy w ' 
' ,gain_ upon my Fancy. A Frsw 
• or Flemish Stile is highly hr* - 
by me,- at 1 ficat. aight . . "J ■ 

' . what ensues 7 — Do I not for k 
forfeit my good Relish? -How fig! 
k possible 1 should thus ctunsj 
taste the Beauty* of an .RbJL j’ 


iliusc whn Imso tlu-ii prcfvruiicvi 
on wh.il tiiuV ‘iil.*." huvu always 
acciKuii inlit-rs id shear " affec- 
tation "--a (.liarr.L 1 made by (Juinii- 
linn -.ij'.iinst tomifiisseurs claiming 
to enjoy archaic Greek urr. He may 
liuvc ’ been right, but hnw can 
anyone tell? Is not _ all taste 
“acquired taste ”? A ml is not there 
something at least in the notion 
that aesthetic response can ba 
graded so that u pleasure in gaudy 
tinsel is more natural but not 
necessarily better than a pre- 
ference for the plain and the 
severe? Granted that the fear of 
“ liking the wrong thing ” may suc- 
cessfully impose the opposite prefer- 
ence on whole groups, can we afford 
to neglect the psychological 
dynamics oE this process ? 

There have always been genuine 
art-lovers who refused to be ter- 
rorized into liking the unappealing. 
But the licence of disregarding all 
taboos required yet another auth- 
ority. It is here that developments 
in German cultural life introduced 
s new element into the revolt 
against Shaftosbury’s purism. Irked 
by what they took to be tits 
tyranny dP alien taste, the. Germans 
were specially prodfsposed to ques- 
tion the existence of absolute 
standards. Did not art change with 
society? Did it make sense to 
regret that the German Middle 
Ages built Cnihic cathedrals rather 
tint it Greek temples? The rise and 
spread nr German " Imtoricism 
and its roots lit the writings of 
Jlerdur, Goethe and ultimately 
Hegel, is u subject too largo to 
have been nctmnmodutcd in the 
five lectures under review, and 
Frofessor Haskell was right in 
rather warning tho reader on the 
title-page that Germany was not 
included in his inquiry. But a doubt 
inevitably remains whether such a 
restriction is possible. German 
artists and travellers mixed with 
other Europeans in the interna- 
tional atmosphere of Italian tourist 
centres and are not likely to have 
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kent their views to themselves. Can T , , . . is lifted we can surely look fonvi 

tiiav be ianored without impairing 11 seems to me that the spirit oE Wie konntet ihr noch limner lleben ? encounters of the century", the to genuine rediscoveries. It looks 
intelligibility? mankind is of infinite richness, it Das 1st die Kunst, das 1st die Welt, questioning by a select_ committee If tne prospect both exhilarates a 


encompasses subjocts from both Dass Eins urns Anderc gefhllt. 


[I for Watteau and tne eignt- appreciation, for Wackenroder’s you had always loved the same/ have “ a very injurious effect upon 
ith century in France. Yet it Is plea is always for “tolerance ’\ Tol- Could still yom feartbes/t taste in general"? To which the 
rth mentioning that an influen- erance, broadmindedness, a relax- aflame ?/Sudi is the World and sculptor replied that he agreed that 
« German cru.c writ Ing at the ation of narrow dogmatism ; a S fs JS/Sim pleiTsu^s come as “.*• !•» Pfoplf, „ artists, look at 


threshold of this period did not Slinftosbury would have been quick 


such is Art/that pleasures come as 
pleasuros part." 

This latitudinarian outlook which 
regards every style and every work 
of arc as something sui generis 


tioned by the autlior a for tlieir aura changed from an iconoclast to a which can be app 
of mod le vali zing piety, but the pope of classical standards and momentarily forgetting 


appreciated 


same Wackenroder, whose revamp- finally mellowed to the point of wds. may seem natural enough to pher, harps on this danger In his 
logs of Vasari s anecdotes became writing perceptive appreciations of us. Any absolutist must have found Hand-Book for Young Painters of 
Ul ® German Naznrones’ breviary, Gothic paintings and a Romauesquo it Incomprehensible. To admire an 3855: "A system of Imitation that 
published m 1799 a most sensitive relief, clearly summed up the artistic achievement meant, for rejocts wlmt such men as Titian, 
essay on Watteau, chiding those moral permissiveness lie associated men of this persuasion, to consider Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubons and 
admirers of the Groat Masters " with such catholicity of tastei it a suitable model for imitation by Reynolds, have revealed to the 

who “speak of this artist with a . aspiring artists. It Is not the least world of the beauties of Nature, la 


Idler hy l>r Wuai'en to The Tima, 
critki/iiiK the I're-R.iiih.idiles on 
the ground of historical relativism: 

“ The wliolc style of feeling proper 
to those e.u ly ninsters . . . cuiuinz 
possibly be voluntarily recalled in 
u period of such totally different 
tendencies us tho present." This 
was indeed the neuralgic point 
of nineteenth- century aesthetics, 
.//j t After nil, Us architecture (and 

r 4 r much of its devotional am rested 

Jr F entirely on Imitation and provoked 

§ Jf the repeated qucsliuning “ where is 

y* the style of our age?" For the 

g svor shipper of the historical pro- 

“ R- cess could not also be a worshipper 

of any past phase. He had to put 
'Jr ■ Ills trust in change, in the future, 

-* Imitation ceased to he a road to 

\ ^ excellence. Tlie only nieasiiring-rod 

- that remained was creativity, origi- 

nality. Art could only be valued sis 
the expression of an age, a nation, 
* 7 * a personality — in the last analysis 

of everyone “doing his thing". 

In the light of this conclusion, 
which inexorably followed from 
Historismus, it is not bard to sea 
why certain periods of art which 
had formerly enjoyed such prestige 
lost their glamour. It is those 
which were rightly- or wrongly 
believed to be derivative — most of 
all Roman copies of Greek ori- 
ginals and the unfortunate Bplog. 
nese masters— who hnd to pay for 
the prnl.se which had boon show- 
ered on their alleged "eclecti- 
cism **. Paradoxically this cult of 
originality may also have contribu- 
ted to tho rise of the art-historian 
os on adviser to collectors, of 
which Professor Haskell speaks. 
Only a specialist could tell who 
among the half-forgotton masters 
struck a new note and deserved a 
new pedestal. 

We hardly have such specialists 
yet for the Salon painters, who still 
look to many like an undifferenti- 
ated grey mass of meretricious time- 
. , . . servers who are not worth bothering 

morint frieze. about. Once this blanket disapproval 

is lifted we can surely look forward 
encounters of the century”, the to genuine rediscoveries. It looks as 
questioning by a select committee If tne prospect both exhilarates and 
in 1853 of the sculptor Sir Richard troubles Professor Haskell, far he 
Westmacott about the wisdom of would not want to accept the ten- 
exhibitiug sculptures from Nineveh, eta of historical relativism uncritb 
Would not “ the very free Jntio due- colly, 
tion of more barbarous specimens" 

have " a very injurious effect upon , ^ he writes In the 

taste in general"? To which the introduction) 

sculptor replied that he agreed that that the finest artists have not 
“ the less people, as artists, look at been affected by changing taste 
objects of that kind the better can be reduced In the last 

j ,, , „ , ‘ ' analysis to the proppsiti an that for 

At the time of tills encounter tho no extended periods since their, 
danger of corruption through the lifetimes have Raphael, Titian, 

admiration of primitive styles wafe and Rubens not been considered 

a very Jive » Issue. The good-natured o rcat painters by the most in- 

C * Leslie, Constable s blogra- flueiitlal sections of articulate 
Phev, harps on tills danger In his opinion. We should be grateful 

Sg for young Painters of f or such stability, however 

3855: "A system of imitation that limited. 


y style and every work danger of corruption through the 
something sui generis admiration of primitive styles wafe 


a very Jive issue. The good-natured 


other stand- C. R. Leslie, Consta 


blogra- 


certain contempt", just ns Raphael Wio aber kann slch Hens van Eyck of the merits of this book that it 
is supreme in the sacred sphere, so Mit Phidias nur mcsseii ? demonstrates how long this aul- 


mcn of this persuasion, to consider Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubons and But is It all that limited? As 

it a suitable model for imitation by Reynolds, have revealed to the long as we retain this canon of 

aspiring artists. It is not the least world of the beauties of Nature, is artistic mastery we also know wliat 

of the merits of this book that it based on a mistake as great as it we mean by a great painting, Any* 


Watteau hod a loving sympathy for 
ordinary mankind. “Why should it 
be impermissible ... to respond to 
gay hours of sensUel delight? . . . 


had a loving sympathy for Ihr ntiisst, sq lehr* icli, alsoglcich 
mankind. “Why should it El non urn den Andcrn vcrgcssen. 


_ would be iu an. astronomer to rest one intending to file an an pi I cat i« __ 

ih tude survived Into the nineteenth satisfied with the state . in which for rediscovery on behalf of ana 
in. century. Professor Haskell quotes Astronomy .was left by Copor- of riie* Salon painters still lias u* 
Einer wliat ha rightly describes as “ono ulcus." Pot' good mcnsura a he adds accept the fact that the case Will 


Demi wiirt ihr stets 


gebllebcn, 


artistic a footnote calling lu evidence a come beforo a formidable tribunal. 


taste the Beauty* 
Master, on. .of- a 
form'd ,on *'N 
Ancients?/ ‘ ?C 


For’t^ 




' :i*" 

ibititV'-.- 





Ah analysis oPiho interaction 
(J.S,goy*rmu'cnt agaric iosand 
departments concerted with, science and 
ic^iiiQlQ^ and thoi r political 1 
enVironihcftts, this book’s purpose is to 
vchicVca bettet upderitandinioftho' ; 
xaiureond deyclopnient Of federal policy 
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A History of Greek Art 

MARTIN ROBERTSON 

A new and large-scale Illustrated history of 
Greek art from the archaic to the hellenistio 
period. The text Is in Volume 1 and is 
written and presented to be accessible to as 
wide a readership as possible. Volume I j - 
contains nearly 200 pages of plfctes ' 

Illustrating the whple range of art'fornis . 
and historical periods considered. This Is 
the only study In English on this scale, and 
It should take its place as the standard work, 
foi* all specialists In the history of classical ! 
civilisation and the history of art. 

£25.00 net the set 


indulgence of the senses and of 


Y Mindful Militants i 

■ .i The Amafgamatqd ;Englneerlng Union 1 In ■ ;. . 

: : Australia 1920-1072;. : ... : , 

■: : ; :• T. SHE^IDAN ■; '' '! !' 

^thb ; bi6pk describes and analyses tho 
’• , divalppment over the last 50 yeafs of . 
Australia's unique and powerful; trade union, 

- -i the Amalgamated Engineering Union. . 

• . r I ' . ; - £7050 net 


Paperback edition 

Non-Verbal 

Communication 

Edited by ROBERT A. Hi NDE 

'This volume ropi*e sants. an extremely 
valuable contribution ... the papers In ’ 
.cqniunotlpp y(lih theli- editorial comments 1 ■ 

' serve as an. 'excellent Introduction to 
research and serious thought In the field.* 
Amoticqn Journal of Physical Anthropology 
. /This Is a book in a hundred; read It/ . . 

British Journal of Psychiatry 
,Paparbaick £3.25 n^t . 

; ■••• •."■* k 

Cambridge and the 
Back-Looking ;; 
Curiosity , ; 

GLYN D^NiEL ■ V ’ 

In hii inaugural lecture as ninth Disney . , 

Prifesspr, Glyn baiilai. traces tho 
development of archaeology In Cambridge 
since the Chair was founded in 1851. •• 

. ^£0^4dnet 




The Critical Phase in 
Tanzania 1945-1968 

Nyerare and the Emergence of a Socialist 
Strategy 

CRANFORD PRATT . 

Professor Praft traces fn dot8ilth4'pblijt|cbl ! •' 
end governmental experiences from 1959 
to 1 967 .which led Nyerera and T ANU 
(the Tanganyika African National Union) 
to their recommitment to socialism. Close 
attention iegiven to the political strategy - - 
•;,by which Nyarere. hoped to accomplish 
' this socieltst transformation* . £7 -60 net 

German Pbetry \ 

A Gpide to Frae Appreolatlon 
RONALDGRAY 

In this raylsed edition of An fntroductfgn ", 
to Qafniqp Poetry, Dr Gray, has changed 
and enlarged the selaptlon of poem's 'for 
free commept' and has added! new nhatirlal 
to explain the need for the glossary of. - ■ 

• poetic tariins which follows. ' 

- ; Hafdcdvbr££4.5p^t 

v»i, •; ’I.'; P«perbacl< £2.25 n^t 
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Greatest 

My Own Story 

MUHAMMAD ALI . 

■with Richard Durham 

'a splendid action-packed 
hurricane cf a book . . . portrays 
Muhammad Ali as generouo, 
heroic and intelligent -possibly 
a genius' 
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in thirty minutes a week 

Laurence E. Morohouao and 
Leonard Groan 
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David Dahl and Barry Kehoe 

A unique account of Judy 
Garland's 'hidden years', during 
her infancy and childhood in 
vaudeville. 

£1.93 
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Smiling through 

By Russell Davies 

1 - 1 ' - " J- " 1 1 ■ lady is Itself cautious and half-felt. Fontainebleau framer in die seven- 

noY McMULLEN : Notice how he withdraws it, at a tee nth century — nn act which, thrust- 

■ T t ton hyperbolic moment, in favour of ing the figure forward out of its 

£,?“ni a another quantitative substitute: “in context into an unintended confrou- 

Jtie Picture and uie _^ 1 ^ n the Imaginations of many viewers, ration with the viewer, may well 

273pp. Macmillan. £6.50. she ranks with Hamlet, Don Quixote, account for the feeling some com- 

— - — - - and perhaps Don Juan as one or mentators have had that there is an 

PIERRB la MUIIE : the greatest, or at any rate the most imbalance between Uie ambiguity of 

The Private Life of Mona Lisa successful, fictional characters in the facial expression and the seorn- 

Aiir.« rooe Western art . My emphasis, Mr Ingly importunate tendency of the 

4i ipp. Lomns. ta.ua. McMullen's notion of success — figure os a whole to loom out of the 

supporting a very tame argument, to picture with Intent to dominate. (A 
“ Are you warm, are you real, Mona wlllch WQ shaI1 return ' reconstruction, however sketchy, of 

Lisa, or Just a cold and lonely, What he means by success is the presumed dimensions of the 


MWB. VI J UOli H WJM II IIUL IIB laigvaio UJ SUCC6SS IS _T m ” < m~m . _ 

lovely work of art ? “ This Miami- evidenuly fame. Mona Lisa has ur-mnlguial would have been useful.) 
festly rhetorical question was "succeeded" in becoming famous, Most difficult of all is to look at 
framed by Messrs Ray Evans and an d the parts of Mr McMullen's the face afresh, and discover in it 


reconstruction, however sketchy, of 
the presumed dimensions of the 


laboriously through the possible, 
before arriving at rhe weak cum 
sion diet it doesn't mutter, since t 
picture is probably a fimlone, u 
tAonal Invention, as we saw 
mention earlier), the creation oil 
portrait is in Mr La Mura's Ini 
a severe disappointment. Ilia p, 
has ali-cady died tlic death of orfc 
by cliclid before tlio commlsdoi 
made: “ W'liat with games of bt 
mlu ton, banquets dn the goth 
dancing and plays at night « 
rapid copulations with the ladlcsi 
waiting who proved as obligltij, 
they wero lovely, time flew onp 


framed by Messrs Ray Evans and an d the parts of Mr McMullen's the face afresh, and discover in it earner wings and the oneji 
Jay Livingston, whose Intellectual book that treat her as a career something other than familiarity-in- turn whloh might nave account# 
curiosity secured for them the Best ra ther than an object come closest the-act-o&breedlng-contempt. Mr a stroke for all the mingled nun 


Film Song Oscar for 1950, and sold ^ explaining why this painting McMullen culls diagnoses of' tlie of La Gioconda's expression, i 

oyer two million records for the rather than any other should have smile from a wide range, naturally ; her black veil, and the vlolenti 

chosen mouthpiece, Nat King Cole, conio to lie “a cross between a at least two of the suggestions he heaval in her scenic backgrou; 
The song predictably failed to set inilvcrs.'il fetish mid « Hollywood- cites ("the symptomatic rictus of namely, her premature death fc 
afoot any Intelligent new moves Drj f jf n) si ai - n . These are terms the asthmatic, the bewildered, habit- the extended reworking of 
along, its own linos of speculation suggest breadth of aiipenl ual eagerness of the hard of henr- tralr, obliging Loomtrilo to fua. 

(for ignorance sot to music is all rut j iei . t | 1<m ( j e . H h the reputation ing”) are Jong shots from well over by working from regie tful^jT* 
tlio more blissful) ; but uie prob- th r t j ie rca JItv ; yet the the horizon. On the other hand, ona — does not occur. T ' v 

J r m ! i i rn!p “to consumer-conscious Mr McMullen would like to do better than merely T ho only remarkable aswu 

r “i C! Sieric^SverbeS h some ways a purist. He fall in with tlie apparently wide- tho progress of Mr La li 

fion. nF ? V eK iSSch more duSe enumerates with proper acorn the spread conviction that “ tlie uni e is pageant towards death is the Si 
Wlm 5 Lis?? Wh£ S banal artifacts ( K a Lisa T-shirt Strips* M^tisfied Given mLFided way in which it diipZ 

she? Do «!! her swahis commend « Mona sweater, a Mona Lisa scarf, that Mr McMullen seUs file proba- Leonardo da Vinci. Aware ofS' 

| commena a Gioconda compact") tliat continue bihty of Leonardo’s homosexuality ardo’s deathbed confesrionk 

d if u ii „ ,i n „. Ktl , „ to trade on die lady's good name: so hard, I was surprised he did not according to Vasari, “ha hod ofi# 

Roy McMul^n does, but his is a 0Tld more surprisingly, you will contrive to suggest that La Gio- ded God and man by not worth 

find him reluctant to expatiate on conda s smile was one of secret at his art as he should have 
of being an American in Paris, face t j, e j, UUK)r0US modem work of what knowledge at what a beautiful Mr La Mure alchemizes kuowW 
“ \ aC h,V’ l h- riw m »n calls rile “ Giocondo clasts and woman might regard as the painter's into self-righteousness andT 
mlman’s 1 mfamltotfve nothin of Gioeondophiles”, the manipulators weakness : the smile of one every opportunity to treat It 
tn of the icon> 1x1 fact * more recont s S Wtua ^ pursued but sexually out ardo f a husbandry of his talent fi 

S" c ?; TS perversions of Leonardo’s portrait of reach. But Mr McMullen is a scorn and ridicule. Tho eclati 

Iwfl ‘* y r nn i fas" ^ho are represented simply by a cluster facts man, and becomes timid when and engineering failures are pi 
iiv S nf »h« l Mnn^^lsa • Mt*a not of illustrations collectively labelled parted from them, tending to sus- sented not us thought in advauti 
real Iv his best Picture vou know ” • “ Gioconda Caprice ”, and otherwise pend his certainties between nn technology but, scoldingly, a« tai 

left to their ovm largely facetious untnistworthy oole (the “it is no tlon overvuimhig ability ~«1 
wksdom^ devices -a pity, since It was at accident” gomblt) and a frankly where possible, scff-deiua 
hb own Perhaus it Isn’t but it is leafit worth pomtlng out that one broken one (“ we have no way of swamping both. Mr McMuUs 
1.1. mart effective*') hi of «*>* “caprices", Paul Wunder- knowing"). wears tho same cheated exprc* 

merely reveals himself as ano’ther ^ c ^l' 6 “fn Tears” looks consplcu- So It is refreshing to turn nstdo tt S ,.r' 10 ^ cli rP ccl J v *** n he remab 
kind of hedger, perhaps less sophis- ouaiy SU iS tIer « ul dtefiorllona of and plut^e into The Private Life of .f e . , w0l ' ld wnheslnu ngly trd 
tlcated: rhe roan who Is happiest to die funiihar figure dian die usual Mona Lisa, a domain specially re- Ml his strange conceits, ell h 
acknowledge success when lie sees T 110 P ue "° n ® u hsttttute faces, furbished for us by the author of half-medieval compilations, silk 

it reflected In the faces of the housewifery props, and scrubbed-in Moulin Rouge. Plerro La Muro is now-Pythngoreait ixwtunng, afll 
crowd, who is at ease with artistic moustaches and beards. also a facts man, a researcher first wilder speculation, all his ingedis 

merit only when it is ratified by if Walter Pater had not iuflamed ® nd anything else some way behind, unworkable inventions, for aj 
audience reaction. And he charac- nineteenth-century renders with his f^ts of more than ordhiniy pnitlcu- one niore^cturo front that * 
terisdcally offers us several photo- f am0 ua and faultlessly imnonder- lari ty, circumstantiality or academic «« hand. This Is rhetoric a 
graphs of flathlit dviliana caught in -ui e navRavaoh <“ She fa older than contentiousness are amplified in picturo snobbery run mad top* 
mid- gawp before ^he groat porurait, tho rScks among which she sits . . . foo ^«e«. other books arc com- «md to m nund an astotijr 
botb in the Louvre, and abroad, in ; y.ns hoen a diver in dean sea* and mon ly recommended — unusual denial of nio valuo of tho Leoei 
Washington end Tokyo. His faith in ' keeps their fallen day^Eout her”), B®. n e r osity for a novelist. But then Notebook*, with nU the lUerriJv 
the greatness of Leonardo s painted ,*.-*1 mieht have been no coll for fhis ia less « novel than mi addition Imughintlvo insight they ■» 


tlie more, biisstiui , out uie proo- rathcr t ], e reality ; yet the Lhc horizon. On the other hnnd, one 

“"IS?,. 1 h ‘ !L p j 0 " S t 11 consumer-conscious Mr McMullen would like to do better than merely 


<u« J r)„ „/i i,„ r « wni ‘],a commend a mobu swearer, u muub ua. iwu, i«uuo- 

Sj? D ° J swams comme a a Gioconda compact •') tliat continue bihty of Leonardo’s homosexuality 

„ .. ,, . . . . . . to trade on die lad/s good noma: so hard, I was surprised he did not 

Roy McMullen does, , but his Is a ftTld more gurprisimaly. you will contrive to suggest that La Gio- 
Unip rosette. Perhaps it s the strain hi m reluctant to expatiate on conda's smile was one of secret 
of being an American in Prods, face ^ j tuinoro us modem work of what knowledge at what a beautiful 
to taco wi It the Biggest Thing in h cal j s rile » Giocondo clasts and woman might regard as the painter's 

i l0 Xn»5 Ut nm nntRm 10 nf Gioeondophiles ”, the manipulators “ weakness ” : the smile of one 

udmon s qtiantltat lv a notion of of the jcQn ^ f actj ^ more recont spiritually pursued but sexually out 

tho* rorriu perversions of Leonardo’s portfalt of reach. But Mr McMullen Is a 
tUati soolils^cates »^ho are represented simply by a cluster facts man, and becomes timid when 

siv of So 1 Mnn^Xisa U - “It’s not of JHustiations collectively labelled parted^from them, tending to sus- 
say ot Uie Mona Lisa. ire not u j. nenrl hi. r*r»aii,iia« hmumnn nn 


Gioconda Caprice", and otherwise pend his certainties between an 


licatcd: the roan who 
acknowledge success 
it reflected In the 


terisdcally offers us several photo- and faultlessly imponder- hu-ity, circumstantiality or academic lumil. This is rhetoric* 

graphs of flasliUt dviliana caught in -ui e navRavaoh <" She fa older than contentiousness are amplified in picturo snobbery run mad top* 
miigawp before ^he groat poruralt, tho rJcks among which she sits . . . foM " otes > other books ore com- anil to my nund 
both in the Louvre and abroad, in ; y.na hoen a diver In deen senv and mon ly recommended — unusual denial of nio valuo of tho LeoO_ 
Washington and Tokyo. His faith in ' keeps tlieir fallen day^Eout her”), B®. ne rosit y for a novelist. But then Notebooks, with nU the liierd*: . 
the greatness of Leonardo s painted m |» ht hnve be ^ n no cnI1 £ or this is less R novel than nn addition Imugijintlvo insight they 

these latter-day satirical lunges, to growing American “ tapes- nilo Hie process of scientific J 
_ . , which might have been profitably g* 1 f5E ,s lhc $ u * lin ,' c oS vest Igat ion hi tho pie -Galilean* 

I ritnina -. aimed at ^The Light of tho World* p a ! > °J‘ aro . , “ nf L e » featuring crazy Neither Mr McMullen nor Mr I 

or “The Card Players" instead. But JJE* Muro seems to have tho fib* 

. .. . practising artists at the turn of the tha Ei phth of France rospcct for this orett of inqntoJ 

nTnrPPnltlOS century were plainly oppressed by kiL 0 ufS Un ?l ta ."?!HjL*l ndonoldal, bom wrltors, sonio sense of dc 

pi U v ' Mona Lisa's accumulated repute- j*!*' 1 ? 0 *! Borlcal proprieties In apparent)!. 


there might have been no call for less « novel than mi addition mugmaiivo uisignt inw 

these latter-day satirical lunges, to growing American “ tapes- nilo H)C process ot saentitt *, 
which might have been profitably g* 1 f5E ,s lhc $ u * lin ,' c oS vesllgallon hi tho pre-Galllcan * 
fitmpH nf «Th« T.tiriif nf r\,n Wn-i/i » aavoiiarola age, featuring crazy N#.iiiu>r Mi< kirKfullon nor Mrs 


aimed at "The Light of tho World - -» ■ » - r -- 

or “The Card Players" instead. But JP* nuirdwiiig 

practising artists at the turn of the T 1m th ° 1 °5 Fr ? , . ,c f 
century, were plainly oppressed by J. R . orooiing. spastic, ndajioidnl, 
Mona Lisa’s accumulated reputa- r _ Biac-locul 
tion, and by the peculiarly idiotic ca ricaturo of a man ) and topical 
form of worship Pater's appeared ^ . *tuf f, 

to be, when enacted, Without his * ndeod MMWte, of parody : 

mAl1tn..A..... a . l._ . .VII. t n Wttll >... 1 l-.l. I. 1 1 


WALLACE UlLDlCK i 

Bcackncll's Law 

216 pp, Hamlsh Ho mil ton. £3.50. 
Ron B*ackneli-fs a successful travel- 


M fT W ‘ l p W1U1UUL 1UO 

melHflu0u9ne8s, by a public starved 
of mystery*' ' . 

The crisis arrived with the 
Louvre robbery scandal of 1911*13. 
When Mona Lisa was finally re- 



ling salesman : he and hl« wife Pat covered after two years In the 
have moved from England to .the hand a and false-bottomed trunk, of 
United States and 'settled down in the fatalistic Italian dimwit Vin- 
the New York computer belt, where cenzo Peruggla, there, were proprle- 
they lead a seemingly peaceful tary sighs of relief and giggles 
existence until Pat discovers Ron’s of self-congratulation throughout 
hidden diary and reads “ Bracknell’s middle-class France and Italy. The 
Uuw M . This Is a reformulation ot rash of kitschy Gloconda-based post- 
Raskolnikov's Ideas, which— to cards exchanged among the bourg- 


“ Wife, our wool Industry is dying, 
in a.faw years, most of our mills 
will have shut down." 

She looking at him iucrcdul- 

°YW r,y° o1 was th ® f ock on 
which Florence had Brawn rirh. 


Neither Mr McMullen nor MrJ 
Muro seems to have the W*® 
rospcct for this area of Innulryi*. 
bom wrltors, sonio sense of c® 
gorical proprieties In upparenup 
work, activating a direct rewi» 
against lha scloutist’e c«« 
Leonardo's " marginal 
meats. In tho ensa of nio 
work, oiio must grant the ewj 
X suppose, his cockoycd oniyiw 
to an oxnagorated sense of*"* 
waito. Mr McMullen, I 


'"Mr* wu tne roCK Oil w“»i-u* wittYi «»*«*■. - 

rich Florence had grown rich, twitching Ms quantitative 
" Couldn’t it be a temporary B V ,n » w*shlng that. Leonsrdi » 
set-back?” she asked. V y * a * c ®n tho opportunity 10 **' 


ance and Italy; The , Though hia certainty as to the KS!.? C ffS55o« W «f ld th2 “gW 
Gloconda-based posb ldentityofLeon ardo’s sitter, Donna gMM^^xnressTmi h from 55-,. 


Judge by the newspaper clippings eofcle was complemented by a wave promises well (Mr McMullen sifts* to infer that ha is misguided, 
about, unsolved murders Pot also of disgust through the avant-garde. — — ■ • ■ mter wa c nft 18 misgui**^ 

r. I A . — v- l. I ■ ." 1 ' » ' — ■ ■ ..I I . 1 


finds — Ron Is putting 
practice. Superb 61 


into hideous 
ack comedy, 


practice, bupero black comedy, 
wittily and elegantly told through 
extract* from:' the diaries of both 
Brae knells, with nil ending which 
is as neat as it is ironic. 


GEORGE 8) MS 


A permanent wave, as It lias 
proved ; subversive artists of suc- 
ceeding generations have kept tip a 
steady ^barrage of ritockery by feed- 
ing back to the customers a stream 
of joke Glocondas (not at all unlike 
kitschy postcards, as Mr McMullen's 
“caprices ” show) under the name of 
art. As the image has, meanwhile, 
bean worked to death aajt commec- 


■ffamad reproduction 1 


Sims’s -novels. In The End, of tie dudlj^and r uicc thoin^iiwiLp^ot^ 
Web three dealers who form a ring SmST? fi’Jf k S,Jf t 
at-a remote Corrflsh sale stumble on HeUb^tefv^launtfld hS ^ & 8 

a. caolie of .documents which com- a ®hperateiy, Haunted. 

promise u number of important In this situation, it 
f Igurp*. .. unWlsMy, they • try their sible for us now to 


important In tiiis situation, it is hardly poe- 
try their sible for us now to dear the air 


Hart-Davis, MacGibbon 

(iHANADA I’UHI.ISIIINC 


policdttianj esjraqmg driver! clears his , -.recoitimeritied, .sequence qF 
up some of me mesa, but there Is preparatory. unguents i washed down 
too much money and power involved (as nobody fails to note) with urine : 
[or al.I die^questions to be answered, and decorated at an unknown date 
Not one of George Sims’s. best pei^ with a portrait of “a certain 
heps— the narration seems unac- Florentine lady” whom no one can 
, countably jerky and Ed Hts uneasily name with confidence. An added 
; into the world of $«rly nineteenth-' complication is the effort one ought 
. century stiver stircup eups— but still to make to imagine the columns of 
a pleasure to rapd.;. ; iV, the teckground loggla restored to 

■ 1}.,^' Hlrivon ' - p rides of the ridiure, whence 

, ; ,:i ' / . . . V: 7f.P ’ ‘ : lopped, by some oafish 

J*. -V- -;"s ' ' ■ . • .■ 
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Ed ANNA FREUD £il.00 


EXPLORATION 3 : Essays in Criticism 
L, C. KNIGHTS £4.50 
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A Russian in New York 


By Edwin Morgan 

ARTHUR A. CUHJCN : 

A Hero in his Time 

278pp. Seeker ami Warburg. £3.50. 


aiely baH'il "n him; K'llnkolnv, mi |ki iuiiiv (" .1 n.id.ii-.l. :i uycln- 
I lie in 1 1 vi hand, whose “ livll is ling- mane, a nailirisi —in ,1 word, a 
ing ihrmijilioui the laml ” (kulnknl iibileniiiy ") and his i.ill. v.iili 1 lie 
™ , 'bi , ll ,, j, is very clearly Yevgeny giniesiim* Tyuiyrliev (not the 
YcvTusheiikti, and here the satire is poci Tyuit he v— surely ! 1, a cnllei- 
merciless. Kolokolov Is everything lor of folksongs, ’* a conMiuuional 
ihut Isakovsky Is not: well-dressed, rcpiolmte, an unreconstructed indc- 
egutisticHl, rude, time-serving, he nciidc-nt ” with many years in the 
also believes that poetry is u mere labour camps, nmomu to a denim- 


Nasty and nastier 


Novels that really are novels arc against him, ami even his alleged " nnirder being the norma] means 
h 11 right, and novels that are not envy nf his first wife, Bella of dying in this couiiuy ” or Tyuty- 
really novels hut something else Akhmadulina, for being a better cliev's cnmmcitt, when Isakovsky's 
which (like a fable; fairly clearly poet, is dropped neatly Into the collection of Russian symbolist poets 
announces its presence are all right acid picture. Satire on other liter- is destroyed bv the KGB, “ this is 
too. It is novels which are inter- ary figures extends from Liudmila nothing. . . . This is ordinary life 
mitieiitly something else that can Brilova (presumably the nged Lily here”, may be counter-productive, 
cause irritation, and Arthur Brik, Mayakovsky’s' friend) to the Yet a defence of the Russian expen- 
Coheti does not hesitate to take this well-known clutch nf American pub- encc^ emerges in Isakovsky's final 
risk. Ostensibly a satirical tale of lishers and translators who have heroic act of noil-cooperation, as It 
a minor Soviet poet's adventures found Yevtushenko a field worth nlso > does (though perversely from a 
and tribulations on a KGB-engin- cultivating. The unctuous speech- Soviet point of view) from Tyuty- 
ecrcd visit to New York, A Hero in making at the Columbia University chev’s claim that 
his Time seems at moments to be dinner in Kolokolov’s honour is con- It’s not quality we have to worry 


■" _ >■ ", ™ 1 ■" ™. m "! micro aiul macrocosm quite inter* 

n TLA’ ■ 1 fittingly exploited. Ii is :■ pleasing 

By Michael Mason idea to give political edge 10 a trn- 

dilioual 11101 i f *if supernatural lie* 

"■ 1 _ “J _ 1 -g tin 11 in this way, especially as Ml’ 

PETEll STRAUB : Stewart suggests quite persuasively 

1 1 it there may have heeil literal 
J^hn connections between tlie papulae 

2ft7pp. Capo. £2.95. fantasies of the periud (particularly 

as they wore expressed in (lie 

DIAMOND STEWART: cincmu) and its political forms. Me 

.. . Stewart’s cliai-ncterivaiion is not 

flic \ ampirc ol Mons much of an improvement on Ml* 

169pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £3.50. Straub’s, however. He favours that 

------- - - - — tip- of-th e-iceberg method which 

. . 1 . „ . _ gives you three or four fncis ahout a 

It is very disheartening to come character’s appearance, but unless 
across the tallowing phrase in the the _ e troil . nrft v(*rv an^nrimmlv 


view) from Tyuty- 


designed ro give the maximum pos- veyed with relish, and rounded off 
sible offence to the Soviet Union, by a typically naive but clinching 
“ Finally a book tliat will delight ”, insult as we see Isakovsky In sll- 
says the blurb,' bqt it does not. com-., houette creep offstage for a dos- 
nut Itself: to saying who will be perato pee (a touch, of Amis, this.). 


delighted. 1 The hero does not go to America Mr Cohen's novel, alternately en- 

For a fu!l-lc;iRtti novel the storv tm halfway through the book, and tertaining, wry, and savage, Is too 
is thin, and _ is padded out with t i k j s , s ; n order to show, within tlie determined to labour its broad poll* 
flashbacks, with extracts from the Russiun context, what has gone ileal points, but it has n serious as 
hero s journal, and_ with Iong_ con- wrong with Russian society. Isukov- well as a maliciously topical in- 
vcrsutinns nnd reminiscences inter- j^y's own suliftiscly survivulisiic ex- terest. 
estiuR cuuuuh in themselves but too 
obviously didactic in function. The 
“ hero in his time ” is n balding, 

niiH-hitlng, shabbily dressed, middle- rnr~\-| . -j • * 

fist Then there were eight 

music magazine, who is auddeoly ^ A T T wx w 

informed that lie is to attend an _ 

international congress of music and - is shot dead. Hovanncs decides to 

ethnology in New York, not only |i v A/fiphfllri Irwin B . tBrt a l >rIvatc campaign of retnlla- 

as a delegate but as the bearer of t* ” 111 . lion : he mounts Operation Counter- 

a a coded message which will be a in- thrust. 

eluded in a poem supplied to him — j t : s here that the storv beeins to 

by .the KGB for use in a public PHILIP ROSRNBERC : precipitate a lltfle idoolog^ 

T nF S >kl ce n iirhii\nHnin< 1 Coniracl on Cherry Street Operation Counterthrust Is more 

troubadours and jongleurs m 302pp. Seeker nnd Warburg. £3.90. w2e^ dfl ii F iS3!“M«it£ 

ras ' Philip Rosenberg’s The Seventh ^ laWhl^Iro he' 

j^,"AXM"8s s= ‘sr^-ar sm, wa & E;S= 

svhen the moment comes? If he does month ae<J (January 23). Contract SSure!* “• sometimnV i !» »» 
complete his mission, will he return 0 „ chentj Street is a pleasingly ini- JSS' “& *??' hTcrmvin^un aoin 

and be rewarded, at the expense of probable successor. For half its Icsfis ' Christ® 1 aattn ™ 

his conscience? If he goes but length it comes oil as a good straight moving” like bis frieifd Hm-an 
does not rend the poem, will he Nevv Y ork cops and mobsters |i B acn,atirl h« akinH nf id-S" 
defect os a Jew, at the expense of thl i ll er . Frank Hovannes. a detective S but t is doe- nnt nr^veii ^ifm 
Ins Russianness ? Or will he re- il1s „ ecI or in Organized Crime Con- frn n t hk na i?wurtiL? tnrm\ r' 
turn to be punished and save his t __l , vv t„ D t n .. , n iro,n , . 1 .’ tucticul terms. By 


It’s not quality we have to worry 
about. That's a problem for the 
Westerners, who don’t remember 
what it is to deal with life and 
death. They worry about the air 
and overcrowding and traffic. 


The hero does not go to America Mr Cohen's novel, altornate. 


is shot dead. Hovanncs decides to 
start a private cumpaign of retalia- 
tion ; he mounts Operation Counter- 
tit rust. 

It is here that the story begins to 
precipitate a little ideology. 
Operation Counterthrust Is more 


when the moment comes if it ne does month a gii (January 23). Contract cetiures ■ “ „ v 

complete his mission, will he return on c * erri , Street is a pleasingly im- JS® h?* aomi? hi crowi^uS Si 
and be rewarded, at the expense of probable successor. For half its and ImS Christ 6 I ?otra ™ 
his conscience? If he goes but length it comes 011 as a good straight niovine” I ike his frieifd Hm-an 
does not rend the poem, will he Nevv Y ork cops and mobsters |J 8 B ciiii«i hi nkinH nfidiS" 
defect os a Jew, at the expense of thl i ll er . Frank Hovannes. a detective S but t is dne- not orevmi d hTm 

Ins Russianness ? Or will he re- i lls „ ector in Organized Crime Con- frn a r l n L n E i ?wurtiL? tnrm\ "Sj 
turn to be punished and save his .1 . . i.„ ei . trv i n _ r n .. mnn ,u* , n iro ' 11 miiiking m tacncui , terms. By 

, , hreak' B a w"gSS&ng\^Hl ra^tfflh^S K 

The theme of the Jew, the theme knows . the gang responsible, but been 1 invemLtina inrn ' furnbiw 


The theme of the Jew, the theme knows the gang responsible, but bee „ 1 j « vestian tin h Inro turnl iH 
of Russia, and the theme of; the lacks tbe evidence that would make on7^SToeh5r iSvan!!!* 2 

poet and hla relation to truth, form charges stick. His immediate super- the thl nltina man®* DlVtv Harr? 
the triple knot Mr Cohen is an- i or , a feeble time-server, tolls trim wL. he recruTtS hls n sKtnnts he 
xious to tie, and he does It with that unless lie gets some results Jefh cs t he 5!k befo ri them with 
mudh wit and fun, some unfair soon tho operation wWl have to be honestv and cere At JeSt ono S 
body-blows, and a pervasive snap- nbondoned. For. Hovannes this is yet Vhe^ni. C J- 


across trie louowing piu me _ 111 rue t | lose t roits lire very sagaciously 
second sentence oE Tetcr Straubs cbc , sen — nill i [, ere t h ay arc ll0 t_ 
Julia: his customer was Ptecipi- t i, ey v .ji| nnt bring in their wal:e the 

tous and eccentric . It ^enied an D f a pcvsonnl identity, but in* 

inauspicious start to tlie Dickensian steat | seem arbitrary and Eorget* 
Journey of reader and author table. 

together If my In tlie lasl resort Jirlin has the 

could not dls ^ r * min “l e ^ e *'V;f l V l ®^ cd B® 0,1 The Vampire of Mons, be. 
of his characters end Beachy Head cause j t succeeds better in the brutal 
(as well as a sad reflection on the business of delivering supernatural 
editorial standards of a leading thrills. Mr Stewart never manages 
publishing house). This will strike t0 turn t j ie scraw: where there 
some peoplo as an extravagant treats shou]d be an micndurabla c i imax 
tiou and iict worih volcJng. But If thcre js instead a clirlous dissips! 
you fail to notice or fall to remem- tion of energy. Mr Straub, on the 
her that "precipitous'' and "prod- other hand, has thought of a unity 

S b!!!S« y ri‘ JHu kind of hnuntin 8' and he presses ft 
likely to mnkc other kinds of mis- U p 0tl t h e reader to a satisfying 
take to do with other parts ot a pollIl o£ discomfort. And lie Tins, 
fiction in setting, character, theme, quite wiitlly, made the nice worm 
and so forth. Jimhi is set in Lon* which the nastiness subverts a 
dnn, and much of the action unfolds colour-supplcmeni one of beautiful 
In a house .11 Kensington. Those people living in Chelsea and Bays- 
settings are adequately realized water. 

(though Mr Straub, who la an ] t j s perhaps arguable that bad 
American, makes some errors about wr ui„g Is useful In supernatural 
British institutions), but the fiction — or at nny rate (lint for such 
characters are dlzzylngly incon- fiction it is least damaging. Super- 
sis tent. There is also n considerable natural fnntasics have to do with 
vagueness In the plotting and a dreams, and dreams arc like bad 
vicious circle ensues. It is not clear narratives. If we arc to believe 
who does, whftt, but the characters* Freud, the mind behaves Jn dream, 
dispositions cannot be called in as ing Ji Ice a literary hack, perfunc- 
evidence because these are so in- torily rehashing 'better material, 
definite, which is partly a result of Taka the worst sequence of sen- 
the iincertulnty about their actions Lences iu/itiid: 

— and so nn. But it was Kate. He knew tlie 

Desmond Stewart’s The Vampire color of that hair better than 
of Mons is a better written book. he knew the color of his own. For 
Something of a marriage between a long moment Magnus forjjot to 
The Turn of the Sc/ e to and The Go- breathe. He extracted a grinning 
Between, it deals with, a case of black girl of two. or three from 
possible vampirism at an English his leg and, gulping ajr, stepped 
public school in the period between forward on the grass. ■ 

Munich and the Battle of Britain, If anything is being described here 
with the opportunities for play with it can only he a n unpleasant fantasy. 

FEBRUARY WHITE LION 


wiiu, iiKu ilia nero 01 mis novel, virtually uncnecKeo. in tins imai “ uw nm muigs 

was interested in folksong, but tho staga of his own abortive investiga- separata, the law on the one side 

hero does not seem to be dellber- tion, his friend Lieutenant Fleming and your own sense of what It 

was right to do on the other, then 

■R r • f , P11 tiie law remained intact. That was 

Mighty quare fellas ^^■'aaasis.Ta 

•/ X hever thought before that he 

— — — — '"I =■ would have made that gentle man agreed with the conscientious ob- 

Ttv MiMtool rornnkoll revolve In bis grave. His name J® ct ® ia . he could see the validity 

By Micnael L&mpD£li was Percy Frencn. His young, self- • of their point. 

chosen “ duplicate ” is called Shay 


was right to do on the other, then 
tlie law remained intact. Thnt was 
what conscientious objection was. 
wasn’t it, and although Lou. had 
hever thought before that he 
agreed with the conscientious ob- 
jectors, he could see the validity 
of their point. 


• SEAN TREACY t “a great crow ot delight". After an expouent of tlie Radical Activism 

Shay Scolly & Mannv WoastnPf 8 r °ugh Irish country childhood— that Mr Rosenberg apparently sees 
n * 8 1 [ very vivid in die fust thirty-odd as .the logical end of Carlyle's 

ZZ pp. Petei Owen. £3.75. pages and by far the. best part of political theorizing. But hts scrupu- 

= — the book— lie teams up with a Ions plan is first debased, then 

T . . Jewish cockney homosexual called shattered by a trigger-happy under- 

fills novel is a second book (the Manny WagstafE In a life of not-so- .ling. Ron Polito, who has gate- 
li W 1 HS BU \°blographlcai) by an petty crime in London. They do nor crashed the operation. As the 
evidently well-known London-Irish team up In any other .way; .Shay criminals, turn 'their guns against 
. puDiicen. one might well have gues- refuses. An irresistibly handsome one: another, confused , into civil 


chosen “duplicate” is called Shay Operating at this level of moral 
Scaily, wiio, at his own birth, gave responsibility Hovannes looks like, 
“a great crow of delight . After an exponent of die Radical Activism 
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RUTH STOUT & 
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Ini rod ucl Ion by 

ROBERT WALLER 

Secrete ot the t amove year-round 

muloh method 

If you are tired of being a slave - 
to your garden, yet still want to 
enjoy It without Hie bother of 
weeding, spraying, hoeing and 
other wearisome chorea,. The No- 
Work Garden Book has all the 
Information you need. It la a 
completely tested gardening 
method, perfected during more than 
forty years* experience, whloh 
eliminates gardening Btraln and : 
loll — yet does It organically, with no 
dangerous farjllisers or toxic 
spraya. Put nature to work in your 
garden. 

7274Q11Q6 ; Ulna £3.95 
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The Piebald Standard 

EDITH SIMON-'!..! 

The Story ot the Knights Terftpian 
7274 01013 llfua £6.05 

The Shameful Trade 

F. GEORGE KAY 

A Conatse Survey of the. Slave . 
Trade ' 

7274 00371 ■ UhiB £ 4.60 

Caen-Anvii 
of Victory 

ALEXANDER McKEE 
" A brilliant end moving account 
of the confusion, the bravery and 
the terror ol war.” Sunday Express 

7274 0166 1 Ulus £4.25 


mi Lieacy snows a real her face turns "as red as a beet- dishonesty or ruthiessness as 
wai-inth, characteristic of a certain root”, with good reason. *' between the mobsters and the law. 

. .. Kina of publican, towards rdgues Th exl) i 0 ; u 0 f our two' heroes, Hovannes lacks the power to re- 
. and vagabonds, and especially ma sVarinmded bv cumE mS •'T rlte that cim tract. 1 But on the 
wds ^ tw 5 f hdroes”, w>io give ^ J mesen ted as if they Ire to ftbWtfw level the significance of 
^ r? v f ,t8 tlde - A Picture emer- Mkeif realistically. Include robbing .His failure is unclear: Foliro, the 

‘ °- f C le 80r , t Qf “ Irishry M — lying./ ^ u ku c houses— remarkably easy, .fpolldr, might stand equally for an 

ff, 6 j in *’ semi m ®ronic,’ and finally .7 Ji ven an accomplice^ efrind the bar ; inescapable corruptness in bourgeois 
•• murderous — which many, others . ? n£ t Mr TreecV gives many helpful s® clet y or tor a vice inherent In 

dX t , h hV i .T h : ,,py I f nd h k e £ aen 

I 1 Mr T^afy, b ? 6t i°, refr ^ B ; Perhaps cessfujly, a bank, and bugging the That the hovel should be , 
- cuKrAml?i :y K , ?u b ^ ing - W !I?i to ^ 1B " Soviet Embassy, In the last cose ambiguous on this matter Is prob* 

■ arB t ?«f- r v b .. U £ ^ 1 they are caught^-and forgiven. An ably a point In its favour. If 

''ten in' roe® 8 ^ be auppor- excuse [ 8 offered : Shavfs political Contract on Cherry Street is t;o an 

h J s vl ®W by Laurie Lee who father was shbt and Jiii : mother ‘extents moral fable the “message” 

founH “having i ian g a< j herself; Manny’s ‘father dis : Is tucked away in ah fluids pocket, 

fvnv'lrtinf n ?, Ve ^ ^BOjrouVj.vaW, pon. him aftpr he: was found witii Mr Rosenberg has done plenty of 

t * TW* gave me a f r j fl nd in flagrante. (These events homework and written a good, jolt 

o Qt a3£ F ecta tions, ...... ■ ;... are disposed of Ip three pages.). At log, professional thriller. His nurra- 

5?' s ® did the first lines oh page i:.. the end qur heroes are tunniug a live is a little over-populated for 
y;® quotation from die author of falda . .undertaker’s business In anything milch in. the : way of 
"""I Irish romantic songs- which Birmingham ' *. which ' 7 transports character" definition, especially a; 
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&IR NORMAN CHESTER : 

The Nationalisation of British In- 
dustry 1945-51 
1.075pp. HAISO. £21. 


W. J. READER : 

Imperial Chemical Industries : A 

V?|5E 7 ’ Th« uw nimrr»H P ess undertakings ” : it would be as £«r as was humanly possible, into sized” 'by its" responsibmVy' for Tha ence in this respect ulso. PcmTt 
I*™® 1 Q, r ASS rirst artei- |, ard l0 congress into fewer words existing frameworks and precedents. British productive power in soino P r , Ro tier’s account is not hi! 
century t j ie causQ 0 f our economic failure Innovation was discountenanced by war-important and protected Indus- balanced, os tile stendy and pttl 

P69|>p. Oxford University Press, since the Second World War, and both sides. No one was to be hurt, tries, by Its relationship with certain a J“ e working of some of the k 

£ 13.50. of the problems of the nationalized Parliamentary procedure, account- foreign governments, notably that glamorous traditional sectk, 

— ■ industries. ability, ministerial power— these of Chile, with which it negotiated receives less attention than i 

in,ov i , n1 i - But these nuggets are hard Questions receive far more attention almost like a sovereign power, and spectacular losses. But beyond 4 

™Ic e J e , v, 5 a | c ' to find in the mountain of triviali- than the role which the nationalized by its battle in the American courts |“ e slteer strength and size oft 

nesses In official histories, but in t j €S< For it ia one of tiie greatest industries were to play in the under the anti-trust legislation ^ rm > Protected by cartel an; 

y ® Yy H rlix* 1 ® scries the sheer exojtQ- drawbacks of this kind of bland, economy in future. The men on both which forced it to abandon the ™ onts » and possibly the briljle 

pient of events, and the fact that j mpar dal, administrative history— sides of the House, and those in the “Patents and Processes” agreement °“ so™® individual scientists lot 

l T e i- al "i? i 1 * °J? *?* ' e f® 111 !? and one that should concern Civil Service who wrought the with Du Pont, which had been a organic secrion, which time > 

holps to carry the stoiy along. t j, e cdftors of iho series— that it changes were, It seems, not in the keystone of the policy of ICI mid a S Q ! n gave ICI a bargaining wet 

Uotu these praxis tall away in peace- i nc ]g S a value svstcin, even ns to least engaged in n social revolution. Its predecessors since 1920. against I. G. Parboil and the A| 


Through the proper channels 

i ■ » ■ ■■ ■ ■ — — i Influence on the legislation ; the ministrations. This will Impart a oF persons and of actions, the world ®,"PM ler cos ^y mistake. Ani , 

CMnm; Pnllorrl way in wlilcli the governor of the certain bias to the overall Impres- it moves in is recognizably the same. lhe 1 ta,lll '’ e to derd, 

Uy oiuney x Oil aril Bank of England seemed to operate sion whicli it leaves with the reader. Basing itself on its monopoly powers !i a n , Pnarmacextio; 

' — - f *’iin Whitehall, rather than and yet, in one important respect, and internotionaj cartel protection, u Sf, ", 150 “ccomc the prods; 

ni to bo taken over; the the emphasis is the correct one : as and drawing on almost limitless wnu the most promising future,!, 
power of obstruction of the victorious _ Labour Government funds, first from Nobel accumula- '*■ survived all these, and altW 
md steel industry, led by set about putting its electoral pro- tions and later from wartime profits, on ? stnge it was on Labo« 
iw Duncan. Best of all is gramme into practice, it was less in the company charted a serene shopping list— Paul Chambers.^ 
of Harold Macmillan in a spirit of changing the economic course dictated by questions of ‘ l “ c ‘ lss * n P "b "Mjvo to ICI a 
i urging that Treasury basis of society, and more in the security and power ns much as by f IU B« Dalton in 1947, was told t 
over tho Boards bo concern of showing due respect to mere considerations of the rate of ho would be back homo soon tuft 
, for die Treasury “ takes tradition and parliamentary proce- return on capital. The semi-public public service when it was nation 
ter view of life than busl- dure. Everything had to be fitted, character of ICI was further empha- «ecl— -it has preserved its Indepea 


Under the influence 


from within Whitehall, rather than and yet, in one important respect, and interim tionoj cartel protection, 
o.s a victim to be taken over; Lhe the emphasis is the correct one : as and drawing on almost limitless 
skill and power of obstruction of t»e victorious Labour Government funds, first from Nobel accumula- 
the iron and steel industry, led by set about putting its electoral pro- tions and later from wartime profits. 
Sir Andrew Duncan. Best of all is gramme into practice, it was less in the company charted a serene 
a glimpse of Harold Macmillan in a spirit of changing the economic course dictated by questions of 
committee urging that Treasury basis of society, and more in the security and power as much as by 
control over tho Boards bo concept of showing due respect to mere consider atious of the rate of 
minimized, for the Treasury “ takes tradition and parliamentary proce- return on capital. The semi-public 
a far shorter view of life than busl- dure. Everything had to be fitted, character of ICI was further cnmha- 


There are many inherent weak- 
pcsscs in official histories, but in 


wed — it has preserved its Indeptg 
ence in this respect ulso. Fossil 
Dr Reuder's account is not hf 
balanced, os the steady and pit! 
able working of some of tho i 
glamorous truditinnnl sectfe 
receives less attention than i 
spectacular losses. But beyond 4 


R. S. THOMAS : 

Laboratories of the Spirit 
65pp. Macmiliun. £2.25. 

JOHN FULLER T 

The Mountain in the Sea 

46pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.40. 


By David Bromwich 


a less rocky, less aristocratically 
confident, version of Robinsuii 
Jeffers. His literary oniulous, set 
torch in a poem un “ Taste ”, are 
calculated to increase his sense of 
isolation. 

Tennyson ? Browning ? If I mention 
them, it is but from convention, 
despite the vowel technique 
of the one, the other’s moral cheek. 


we are all, as it were, on the same 
side, helps to carry tho story along, 
poth these p roiis fall away in peace- 
time. The present themo lias every- 
thing in its favour: a skiiiod nar- 
rator, a clearly limited series of 
pveuts with a beginning and (in end. 
itnd possibly the majnr clash of 

P olitical principle in tliis century, 
'et in the end it docs nut make a 


ana one that should concern Civil Service who wrought the 
the editors of the series — that it changes were, it seems, not in the 
lacks a value system, even ns to least engaged in n social re void lion, 

what is Important or not. The vital hut merely in a marginally better What made IC£ such n power, yet uuse, ' VQ mo « or r,,u cr «* 

questions of ministerial control, or -way of administering some large kept it out of the list of nationalized in the 1950s the cosy 
investment policies, are treated in firms and industries. industries ? If W. J. Reader is. to world of murket sharing, NT 

much die sama way as the question xho atmosphere hi which they be believed, it was certainly not its agreements niul government^ 
as to who should carry the insur- wor fced was not fundamentally success, for its first years as an taction began to change. \ 
ance, or how to pay compensation different from that of tho higher amalgamated concern were marked ckcmist*s range was diversify 
to employees. . Who would guess echelons in a concern like ICI. Tho by mistakes and failures of stagger- numerous new products, from ^ 


of some individual scientists lot 
organic section, which time i 
again gave ICI a bargaining wet 
against I. G. Farben and the M 
cans, deserve most of rhu ir^ 


In the 1950s the cosy 

n.-M .i. wv 


from this book that here was the second volume of that company’s log dimensions. The most devus- tics aud artificial fibres to dim 

most serious clash on political priti- history, appropriately a semi- taring of these was the massive and internnl reorganization «w 

ciples, between the two major official rather than an official work development of Billingham as a hardly keep pace with the chan# 

British parties since tho war— If not covering rile first quarter-century nitrogenous fertilizer plant, the in market reality. New men tod 

since 1911? of its existence as an amalgamation, plans for which formed possibly the over from Lord McGowan, who hi 

It should be stressed that this is written by another master of his single most important reason for ruled for nearly thirty yewrii 

book is not about the nationalized craft. Though in form very differ- the formation of ICI, Just before the nearly absolute autocrat. But ii 

• • • ■ - * ent, being concerned with events world’s agricultural markets were Hus, Dr Reader modestly if 

rather than administration, and about to collapse, so that no more being too near in the present, k 


Confrontation, Chinese-style 


tian Army was unleashed against 
the inadequate farces of a once 


Yet In the end it docs nut make a ,UJ ” airterent trom mac ot tne mgner 

history, and hardly even a chronicle. S’ Wp echel ® ns **! a co » c . ern , lika ICL The 

' _. . , front this book that here was the second volume of that company s 

Sir Norman Chester, os is usual, most serious clash on political priti- history, appropriately a semi- 
I.® 1 n Srtl’VJi, |.|£SS* on> cIl>lcs ’ bet . wcea the two major official rather than an official work 
PM.t i 10 . 1,a9 hQd to “os® himself on British parties since tho war— If not covering rile first quarter-century 

since 19 U? of its existence as an amalgamation, 

fn r'o It should be stressed that this is written by another master of his 

book is not about the nationalized craft. Though in form very differ- 
Thcra* are ii^roSenuaima tengthv Industries, but only about the pro- ent, being concerned with events 
rS,w ™ ^ noinu and cess ot nationalizing them during rather than adminUtraUon, and 
on who 9 attended where and In’what tIie fil « two post-war Labour ad- being severely critical at rimes both 
capacity and for bow many hours, 

which are no doubt matters of inter- # 

Confrontation, Chinese-si 

ing them. Even the more impor- 
tant issues, like the debates on con- — — ■ tion Army was unleashed against 

tontious clauses in the various . T the inadequate farces of a once 

nationalization bills, are forced into By MlCliael JLeiler friendly Asian neighbour. lie is 

like same procedural strait jacket. concerned also to identify the gen- 

Thus the arguments for or against ■ ■— era! pattern of Chinese behaviour in 

i pwricuiar proposal are not mar- . UHITINr . crisis situations and, to this end, 

ihalled in logical order, but are ALLEN s. whiting . compares Chinese conduct leading 

enumerated as they were mode back TIje Chinese Calculus of Deterrence up to and beyond the outbreak rf 

md forth in debate, in dio House. ImUa and Indochina SiWlndlan hostilities with experi- 

&*■__**..**.> - SS the Ko.e.„ and IndocL.. 

uijaumSrt°q5 "<* ; 5 1 ' ass ' its vdder purpose, the 

inch side often obscured, but the major portion of The Chinese Cal- 

zodding reader, who after twenty China’s military riposte to Indian cuius of Deterrence comprises a sys- 
TOgcs of this is entitled to feel like assertions of sovereign rights along tematlc and sound nnnlvsis of the 
1 Wimbledon spectator, may be for- their common border has been ex- border dispute which culminated in 
tfven for not being certain which plqined primarily as a response to ,he WBr oE October 1962. It is Inter- 
im the amendment, and which the a provocative forward policy which P reted wliuin a Chinese perspective 
lubatantfvc motion. Certainly, even threatened a vital line of access to governed externally by forolgn 
’rom the point of view of.. a work Tibet. Allen S. Whiting seek9 to ponetratlon of Tibet for subversive 
m Wafer euce, a summary at the end explore bayodd the bounds of such P^ose. Nationalist Chinese moblJl- 
af each debate, showing what had explanation by examining China’s »tion acroa the Taiwan Strait to- 
linally passed Into legislation, would military and diplomatic conduct Bother with a temporary belief in 
aave been helpful. within B broader span of relation- American complicity as well as 

In spite of the unhelpful frame- ships. At the same time he seta a PP rQ hension over likely Soviet 
work, some things st&nd but: ' the out to provide more than a fuller C0J1U!;lve practice. 

• early phasing out of: trade-union account ot why the People’s Libera- Internally, it was shaped by the 
- ; : ' social and oconomic consequences 

. nj-n • . j • - of the Great Leap Forward. The 

r'PTl IT! culmination of the border dispute is 


. Thou Hardy, for many n major 

During tne 1950s R. S. Thomas poet, is for me just »ji old-stager, 

poetry. P Odd. uMcodJmlc, whh “^webbed T>« Victoneo 

severe geographical and emotional ... . [ ‘ 

limits, Tils work seemed to care P° verses sound at any rate 

about the lives of ordinary people *i*, es * 1 tb eir kind ? < Alas, Mr 

in the language of ordinary people. Thomas Is only rewriting another 
His flatness of tone was to some poem John Crowe Ransoms 
extent deliberate, and it had, as he oE LiteratuM ( 

revealed In a selected edition of ere ..was poor Willie Blake,/ 
Edward Thomas, a respectable an- £ 0Ul lH er€ ^ ° n aweet cake )• 

ccstry. Yet a comparison of these Sca-Watchlng ”, “The Chapel”, 

two poets, both minutely concerned ‘The Moon in Lleyn”, and a set- 
Wdth the dignity of rural things, ran V." 1 oE Lawrence, “Ann 

serve as u reminder of R. S. Griffith . are the poems here that 
Thomas’s limiiutions, which are not {* l,lJ wciuld not want to liavc mlssod. 
only or primarily of subject. Not Ui-ligliifiil to rememlior, exactly. 
The truth is that he does with- 1,1,1 l> V‘ ,ls:u,L to have; and they arc 
out most nf the resources of exceptions in ihc prevailing mood, 
poetry : urbanity, but also the * y ‘! r * , in ® a,, , s nm0l, 8 Mr 

play ..r wit that is Invention’s ihnmiiss woist, ihat slinws some of 
belter half; drama, but also « ° .J “ fl ^. of . his present 
the sense nf dramatic pitch that P asC 1S Christmas , 


makes for u modulated speech. Mr 
Thomas has endeavoured to be and 


They came over the snow to tho 
bread’s 


1 ser^ssraa s'." vyrsatssE :* ' ,low - ii i ",... t . h .° ir 


At this high cost ids poems give like* 1 beustV^stmed 5 into^ tlw> .I-,,* 
a detailed and often moving account llkc Deusts ’ stmcd i,Uo t J . e „ cia,k 


of their own experience of com- e 

passion. Or so they have done tinUl onriieir.o.mm 2S25 l5 lX * ‘f*®? 
rflrontlv / iihttrat tii'ies tif thp Cnfrif Lliou tongue, sh VC160 ns sit A bin 

mT signal T b,‘eak / wiri^ffi fl " d heard love cry . 


The obvious difficulty in the art 
of crisis management is ihut the 
enuivalcnt of slgim) books arc not 


attempt to ilnnionuratc iliat Chins 
crisis beliaviour it rational tt&i 


may signal a break with Mr 
Thomas's earlier work. The poems 
in this volume employ a language 


momentarily 


m motion to fight meant that pop.i- tl j ploilltttic condl , ct i„ ,hrce dr® 
lnr passions curried a fnrvvartl policy Unices where territorial Imtff* 
beyond tho limits of PcKing s uiului- j laa ut Thu oudwti 

hiicc. It is important, however, to D e , ..1.1 ... d| . aw cca i 

sLTm' XiT of “beludi. 


of religious and personal crisis. T hov rose md h a< -L- 

Nothing about them would lead one i,lcy ,osc aild went back t0 
to call it a crisis of belief, though, i| 0 1diuB«, naked In die bleak Baht 

& JSMWA Mr si 0 , -■ T “ 5 iSr 

srjssssns m i " e n " e 

w,t " ,ts ,rM - the 

f^pSS, M a7S5«B " ,e 


and the lens are amoug those that 


tether with a temporary 
American complicity as 


e moblil- 
Stralt to- 
bclief in 
well as 
1 r Soviet 


Fenced in 


JONATHAN FRYER : 

Tit q. Gccgt Wall of China 
207tpp, New English Library. £5. 

Jonathan Fryer’s book traces l 
histpry of the; Greet Wall in 
f ntlango of fact, anecdote, que 
non 1 and opinion, with a Series 
fasdnalittg illustrations rang! 
from Ch*in Shlh Huang-Ti’s "Bu 
h»6 of the Books”, in 213 ao 
President Nixon’s = vlrit of 19 
when lie said VI think you woi 
nave to concludo that this is a «r 


wall . '^luce apart from the Ji linked to the m . _ 

un^isfra fi va j/ this study by focusing 'on consequence brought about the very iV provided 'whon Professor’ 

Se E i 51S2 the diplomacy o? crisls in wliich collusion which China feared. In- rototo tlirJffierican 

^ I ?_‘?l n,cat l? n , la affected by forms deed the purpose of such explanu- North Vietnam heninning 00 


explained In terms of tlie Impact Such explanation does not in It 
of concurrent events and its course self account for tho devastating dc- 
tbe ia linked to the more general objec- feat Inflicted on India which a* a 


gui ation nf Amcr can mu* 111 In the wncprn llwr external cxploiU* 
Taiwan Straits crisis of June 1%2, u f vtil.ieraliilily arising from io!"* 1 
comrlbutod to nu nvorcstuiinl cm wenknrsN, a willingness io.mW 
of tho degreo to which liullun deter reiwc iliruugh catag 
policy resultod from hustlle cul- belUgerwncn, mid u row oftW. 
usloii wWi tho United States or in conveying ilei«*m*nl signal* b 
the Soviot Union, or both. This manner which lakes accoanij . 
in turn evoked a more militant nrnhlcins of ilm adverse 
PLA border stance in July, which nS£££ 

had a “ self-fulfilling prophecy” Ti*! 1 l i. iha « ! 

effect in triggering an oouallv . A feature of this book Is W5 

militant upsurge 0? nationalistic UiifiSJS® 1 V L ll( AnSeritf ' 

sarsUE the Iudiaa purl,amc,,t ssasi. 

Such explanation does not in it- S^uch ^ '^lurrhig und^tS ki»}J 
a K?L f ° r n th r Q ^v«stai| n B de- Sc^ that give | • « !. 

iat Inflicted on India which as a scholars able to live in both wj 


S • S’ hS ° P rffl.W 55 ss; 

M 1 ■ r _ . . V spoken or ^witten word, if not Chinese slsna s. corre^nnnHiner ro rn«i» 


exptana- North Vietnam beginning 


“ ostensiblf 


- SSS StSS 

) sory powerT In ^this^ tho^SSS SEE* 6 oC ^ a bombing of North assault would be mounted < f 
•agement of a criris threueh Vietnam J wh *f 1 ? Produced a partial an American Installation diirjA. 

■ Ifng m«ii^1m?nTcS^ im&JSSt SSW ? r C f inese de f orr ? nt V** vW , 1 of McGeorgeBundy. 4/ 

MwfeaYRhy^hm 11 ° f The Dialectics of Isolation A Reference Grammar of j 

MAUav VES?o y N “ PrLThNo^Uromthe J«P»>»ese , 

• There ore many books on counter- fS& tSfrSSt ' SAMUEL E. MARTIN ; 

P a I«t and harmony but few on the rrousc This la the first reference BraitunjjU 

' ^?. r y.Q r ,. r, Wttim. These Approach It RICHARD TERDIMAN of modern Japanese aitd 


FROM YALE 


M 


.The ?oclnl MJHeu of 
Alexander Pope 

: hivest Example] arid' the 
Poetic Response , 
HOWARD ERSKlNQJlILtt . 


■ : Womeri lu the American 
. Economy 

' A^dcum^tat i; History, 
w. ELLIOT BROWNLEE aud 


lij 


If! 
|||i! ■ 
tat 

lii- 


HOWARD ERSKJNE-IHLL . ■ W. ELLIOT BROWNLEE aud , POUR. 

An exdminatlofi of Fbpa’s mature and. MARY M. BROWNLEE , !' ffjwi 

art through tlw careers or Six^mon r TIiIe carefully ..chosen selection; of SJf 
well : known to Popo end who OeoTb squrco readings,; explores the varied 
promhientty in his. work. .**.Atl ftese iMpeHeuce .oU American womch in 
lire-studlfls are fascinatihg W read: gj® merkemiwe. before the Impact of 
they havo a point, mid. they are bqHt ,.ti» ^^epresrion>ndWorld War, 

-»P^ fr0 5J. orig«n»l luvMtfgariprt,;. : H. The documents’ focus on women . *.55$ 
making this a bock full of tiKonrtq- .vipio : wate r representative of ’tiidr * 

.tion you cannot find olsevhexe. , i i. I OCcupakkms,. and reflect the codvic- USSj, 
would call this, ona of tlip best books. Uon that economic Ufe is an Intenhl ivv' 
1 hevo evAr read about V -pboi^rr . ■ .pw^hr setting, whSe^x* SSJ 

Geoffrey Grlgson, Couhtru Life. . ly-j.-^JorlTO Jhg : deVelSidng relationships ' 

■ 1 ■ ■ r. between ■ die economic uositioiM of tBwlcl 

£0.75 . . .. woman &lr , Te|al aid W 

V •: ■ - 

' -• • • • 


appenr with. a baffling persistency, j/ 10 Wijuro of sympathy In the 
Those seem to be intended as mota- f irst . e ‘8ht lines Is a little over- 
phors for the body’s alienation from henrina, a little heavy with 
qcdon and perception alike, but. If humanity ; and “ hearts’ manger ” 
so, they are made to carry an emo- is ot 0,ice l, gly and facile; but ao 
tionnl weight beyond their means. J° a ® er would deny the cumulative 
“We never awakeu”, writes Mr ‘ orc * of tho tableau; “tho one 
/Thomas in one of many poems stone-riddled fleld/with its 

about murdering to dissect, * from tree” rounds it off with a fine 
the compulslvencss of tha mind's/ cadence; and, of course. Mr 
■taro, into tha lenses’ furious Thomas’s poems always have a 
interiors”. Elsewhere, with obvious saving remnant when ho is writing 
disgust but far from obvious mean- ahout nctunl people. The noom is 
Ing, ha speaks of “ the afterbirth/ disturbing, perhaps chiefly because 
of a machine”. of its too-steady and not fully 

The verbal formula “ tu a „□ earned Insistence on the hopoless- 
. . " ^recurs n ? 3S op sacrifice and ail life, 

tion, but the in can tetnr f There ia a Hterary-portentoua 

St fast manotonow a 2L ^ tremor in “a sin /remembered 
journalistic slacknevo in 80 muck more originai than naming 

*‘ThS great ^ S/ ? SiSfl 1 !t And why, for tha purposes 0? 

"the adolescent of nJmre^ ^iie po f m ^u n . P“^ cul “> must u ^ 

adult Reometrv/n# ««L lle h°dy of Chnst (or die newborn 

laboram?^ o7 the iii*S babe) be “appalled”: ia what sense 

these good clriwmn a 11 °J is th « word used? Even at 

on die 6 first ^ 0UD , d bis best, Mr Thomas is tod con*. 

book! »PooLrJ“’%bmr«d wS“J abollt pr0p ° alnR md Ilis ■ 

The M for o loke . 

Thomas’s recent poems aoart from M1 *“t carve his :own initials on our * 
a grammatical obscurity here and » j , ,, , ... „ A®f k » _ 


V {here, resist hardfTat Sfl, sicerfty *** yet we ’ d miss ^ ^ut because 

Ms a- . »J 5 ja 

Poet to reduce the world to those So Donald Davie in “ Remember- 
.and they, ing the Thirties”. The idiom, since 
; *S y ? .Thomas, may be he wrote, has suffered' ftirthor 
• ‘tempted by fashionable unbelief: attenuation, but few efforts .at 

I We demand our reason revival can have gone .as far 

from skies that have 6 * - beyond mere ventriloquy as John 

, of our affb-mation? * emptiness Fuller’s. Here, In fact, Va genuine 

! 4 ! . ' instance 0! undadng, From. die. 


“ ay b8 . ra - 


SAMUEL E. MAR**" 

This Is the first « f **[5"^ a r hSt5.! 
of modem J ays new a ^l f< ”” ly wr i» 

moat comprehettriva nork e* 

tea on the language. The 

nf nvsr inn vears of reSMrCDi^. 


«hing ecldl ‘ pus Crws ■ C.d'b.vtwird'in - AuaVnM work, to 
Rs clean, turning our autumn' ■ ' ' the style of . Poems 1930. His new 
to gold by the affluence of theix 


!»■ are. Integrated acs- approa ch. Mr. 'Terdlman alio dis : 
a cohesive musical > cn .“ ea Stendhal, Balcac ahd Flaubert 


bridges the aumor. Primarily a i 

Stylistic and W*y Japanese put t *$**%?$& 
roust and a topther today, ^ 
a historical • liuormadon 00 syntacric, 


Letter to Lord Byron-esqye Epistles 
to Several Persons Mr, Fuller now 
proceeds, forward in his own' career 
and backward In Auden's work, to 
the style of - Poems mq. His new 
collection, hftp its dwelling 'In a 
. world ' of Vague .menace’ and jagged 
stone-age wonders, The atmosphere 
Lq. oil the Whale, attractively in- 


. . . « • h ^ e * r - , world' of vague ,m®MM’5hd- jagged 

•' Tlliev On r t,*,. M v fcuntafn, ,, - stode:n ge wonders, The dhftospnSio , 
«? the £i "are is, pn the wboJa., attracrively in- 

.. Moiaring/tha human virus. and burn- human:, over Jr all, understanding 
• A l ^ e fierceness ; of their- but , not . divulging, presides tha : 

' Mr ' Thomas Is Author, Mr : FuRer ^ » good- ppet 
^ .aspecially meni- and morp than a good' pasricheui*, 

at ” ia ap^ ox a poem, end and liis progress has beOn extremely 
-V*; drive 6 potofcfin'wjB ' odd., : Influence , at thls ; ‘level .6: 


odd. Influence , at thi}; level is 
. mysterious;. One . can only say that 
something deep lh Mr .Fuller ,res- 


crnticnlly mc-ifi mi iuil on (lie Miblimc c-mitlcd 
Robinsuii " Up and Down ’’. 
dons, set Thi s j 5 where it begins: 

«c .are a cairn marks the place 
sense of where sky iicgmiuicd 
A hasty truce. 

[ mention ... . . 

rention, Thrown up like apophthegms 
Of a phlegmatic culture 
During some geological 
rat ciiclk. Tedious prologue 

”stlger They shoulder for position 
n . u While offering their profiles 

vl*.,...- Like notables at a spa 
breath a ° G,0U P ed fw tko tens. 

any rate They have settled into nge 
Alas Mr With fear of being alone, 
r another Such gaunt tranquillity, 

Ransom’s A herded peace! 

(“Then The third stanza has on effect of 
Blake,/ not quite sinister andmadon (Mr 
ike )• Fuller can make a geological 
Chapel ”, deposit as eloquent as a bloodstain), 
id a set- And the reader who is arrested by 
, “Ann thcgin-pMegm wlJl soon meet 
tore that nanunculous, bo told of tho exploits 
b mlssod, of “that old enemy” (Supreme 
.exactly, Antagonist?), and finally settle 
they nro down to tha poem’s slow and grand 
lg mood, peroration, which nllow.s some com- 
nong Mr fort from the spectacle of compo- 
; some nf ;,uro amid the flux : 

„ P rCsu, it Privacy of worlds 
’ Not wasted but pcrpctmil, 

iv to tho Tons aud tons of indlffcrenco, 
bread’s Lightness of heart. 

Mr Fu lter is frighteningly adept 
1,1 fie at the aJ most-echo— of himself and 
tin* cin-ic ®f Auden— and he knows how to 
impart to ordinary tilings a sense 
elrtfS™ of impenetrable ritual: “Hat hi 
. jf. hand, a wave from the shoulder/ A 

nr ,i shift of plane, colour catching the 

their h£?t«» h 8>H./ Faun hi g of sheep or delay 
mantle.' of shot.” Sometimes he is a little 
b too close to what used to be home; 

■ to their hearing of “Tho drill of seeds, 

11 nor tke hiH coming down”, anyone who 
leak liplit has loved Paid on Both Sides will 
horizon think : “ But surely he means * Tho 
lUacted ice-sheet moving down,/The fall 
ne-riddled of an old house At the some time , 
field Mr Fuller is a strong enough poet I 
ather was to make one feel that his conscious 
nailing tribute is often simply a case of 
I asked to shared tern per ament— the ptedilcc- 
>0 born. tion for, as ills jacket note agree- 

v in ably explains, “ruined buildings of 
ttle ovm> severnl pedbds ”. 
vy with The “ we ” of these poejnS, which 
manger” Is familiar natlrer then conspira- 
1; but no toriol, grows steadily warmer 
umulaUve tli rough rite book. Now nnd then 
, *tlio one Mr Fuller s peaks not as an exoep- 
[/with its tionaUy subtle reader of poetry but 
h a flno as “ ojie of us’’— * peculiarly 
ifse, Mr observant esid marvelling one — and 

have a hJa verse, without warning, begins 
Is writing to breathe a different air. He can 
1 noom is write, in “Caer Arianrhod of a 
y because “ village in the sea ” as it rises up 
no-t fully from 

ho «?° i?l"‘ Tho gaze and gossip of those 
all liie. generations 

mrtentoua y^oni a map could never end 
ldored ill at tlte shore 

R Where livelihood begins, that salt 

22?"^“ harvest 

To be slured with busts of seals 
.£?£££ who come to dine 

Even's? Alone, like emperors, in tho Mack 
too com;. . wavM, 

and dis- These lines are the loveOiest 
moment in The Mountain in the Sea. 

, With one conjuring look Mr Fuller 

Js on our - take* In the large expftnSa of a 
desk, theme fhat preoccupies, him : the 
it because solitude of mah In nature and the 
1 spoke solitude of nature without man. He 
hesque. te indeed a student of the nostalgias, 
nnAmhw. prefanriog, to what the present help- 
lessiy know, all thet the past chdse 

iforts . at 1 - Fluency over the long stretch and, 
as far over, the short, the poetic equivalent 
as John of “perfect pitch” are Mr Fuller’s 
[ genuine overriding .virtues. Three poems 
rom the here — “ Up and Down ”, “ Evening 
1 Epistles Signs at GaBt-y-Ceiiiog ” and 
liter how “Boundaries” — seem wholly satfe- 
im' career factory on their own term*. Why is 
work, to it then, (hat one continues to think 
His new of him as a poet of local felicities ? 
igrin a. Why is It tiiqt .the linos quoted 
d jaEged above have more Individual life. 


^-qsually a point nop connected 
be.mAj^ct at harid— -riUrts a niimbai 
1L modestly sdccesrfd 

yeces. •• •• iv. 


«4.00, 


‘ V' "T; T : Univers “y?«sR • 10 BtoonuibiH^ Sqnare ' LoBtfon WCl A 
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of Ainerican po^tre. 


ha a niijnbar something dqep .In Mr;'. Fuller ,res- 
silccesSfS - ponds u to something deep In Audin, 
‘.-•^Ttav,- and the more he writes like Auden, 
lean po^tre the more assured his poetry gets. 
Wlaace'wjji He opens with , a tour de forc 9: a 
^ .aha highly idiompUc 

- • . ; ' r 


more imaginative pace . than any 
extended piece of. writing he has 
done- since “The -Two Sisters”? A - 
poet as directiy influenced as Mr '• 
Fuller. runs lhe risk of .producing an 
undifferentiated ! patchwoi'k of his . 
favourite author’s mannerisms, and . 
hie ban : afford to remted hiinself .that 
no oiie. has .ever seeled tha heights 
while reeding a map. .. In die .best "-. 
passages of this collection, there are 
signs that hie is. becoming a creature 'I' 
you -would mistake for no; other, as 
well as', that unnaturally cultivated : 

>ri ■ : 1 1 -V v • • ' -r 
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February Books 

THE POOR OF THE EARTH 

JOHN COLE 

In the puorest coiinLL'ics of the world, ilnce huiulicd 111 illiun 
people uro either unemployed or perforin such unproductive 
tasks rhut they cannot support themselves and their fund lies. 
Before tho end of tills century another billion people will 
be added to tit at rollcall. John Cole describes the new 
strategy, the ltey to which is employment, now emerging to 
cater for the basic needs of the poorest, people on earth. 

' John Cole’s hook comes as nn extremely stimulating contri- 
bution to this debate .’ — The Financial Times. 
hardcover £7.95 paperback £2.95 

THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE OIL CRISIS 

Edited by T. M. RY1JCZYNSKI 
Published for the Trade Policy Research Centre 
The quadrupling of oil prices in 1973 shook die world 
economy and precipitated the long-anticipated energy crisis. 
TJtis volume focuses mainly on a framework in which to 
analyse the short-term implications of iilgher oil prices, the 
distinction between borrowing for investment and borrowing 
for consumption, and on the transfer problem and the 
problem of adjustment. 

£ 10.00 

U.S. POWER AND THE 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 

The Political Economy of Foreign Direct Investment 
ROBERT GILPIN 

The Political Economy of Internation nl Relations Series 
Now that America's world power is, for the first time, being 
seriously challenged, tho time is ripe for a comprehensive 
re-evaluation of die costs ns wall as tne benefits of the multi- 
national corporation. This cogently nrguod and scrupulously 
documented book sets out to make this ru-c valuation, 

£10.09 

ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
POPULATION GROWTH 

Proceedings of n Conference held by the International . 
Economics Association at Valcscure, France 
Edited by ANSLEY J. COALE 

A collection of the papers put forward at tliis conference 
and now preseuted here in more dynamic terms. This book 
is unique in bringing together the recent developments of 
economic thought, analysis of newly available data and frank 
discussion of the new ideas an this immensely important 
subject. 

£20.00 

GEORGE CRABBE’S POETRY 

PETER NEW 

Tlie first attempt to assess through .detailed analysis the 
whole range of Crabbe’s work, setting It in its literary end 
ethical context. The book aims to show that lie was both 
more alive to the spirit of his rime than Is generally assumed, 
and that he remains a living classic. 

£4.95 

EMPLOYMENT, INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 

Problems of the Developing Countries 
Essays in Honour of H, W. SINGER 
Edited by SIR ALEC CAIRNCROSS and 
MOHINDER PURI 

The studies In this volume have been contributed In honour 
of the economist H. W. Singer’s sixty-fifth birthday. A 
distinguished group of economists provide a useful con- 
spectus of the present state of thinking oh tlie- economic 

f robiems of lhe developing Countries. 

12.00 ' 

DEVELOPING SOCIAL SKILLS 
IN MANAGERS 

Advances in Group Training 
Edited by CARY L. COOPER ' 

Published for the Association of Teachers of 
Management 

Aimed iat the teachers and trainers of managers, this book 
evaluates the range of group experiences available from 
Britain' and the USA, and brings together experiments and , 
practical experience pf their- use; One notable method, 
discussed is that of encounter groups and the effect these 
have ori in tor personal sensitivity and awareness. . 

£8.50 . 

COMMUNICATION IN PRACTICE 

TONY ASTLE, BARRY JACKSON and CHRIS WEBB 
Thi? is essentially a workbook of practical guidance and. 
exercises for the school or college student. It is concerned' 
with rite important process of communication and relating 


audiences, and the art of persuasion. 

paperback £1.50 ' . 

Tor! further details please write to Anne Caicott, The Mrc* 
mlllari Press, Little Essex Street, London 1VC2R. 3LF. ' 
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THE AWAKENING GIANT 
Britain in tne Industrial Revolution 

/> A I'iMiiJ^r/iii 

The technological advances of die 
Industrial Revolution heralded the 
dawn of a new age. K R Chamberlin's 
jiuln concern, however, is the effecc 
of these on the lives of ordinary 
people i the self-made men who seized 
the unequalled opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and those who suffered 
in the new world’s birtlipsngs. 

168 pages 115 b/w illustrations £6.75 

THE CANARY ISLANDS 
John and A tine Mi son 
John and Anne Mason are writers 
who have lived in the Canaries for 
some two years, and repeated visits 
since that time have brought their 
knowledge of the Islands completely 
tip to date, 

208 pages 2-1 b/w photographs 1 map 

£4.00 

COTSWOLD CHURCHES 

Vauid Verity 

•Jhe churches built In the mrllmv 
limestone of the Cuts wolds, nnd paid 
for out of the wealth derived from 
the medieval wool trade, arc some of 
the ridicsL and most splendid in 
Fngta ml, 

232 pages 83 hAv photographs 
3 line ulustratioiis £5.60 

THE TECHNIQUE OF SCULP- 
TURE 

John W Mills 

This is a completely revised edition 
of a standard work. The text has 
taken full account of recent technical 
advances, and the photographs, 36 of 
which arc new ones arc now Integrated 
with the texr. Individual chapters 
deal with the various materials used 
by the sculptor and on the tools 
required for each. 

368 pages 115 b/w photographs 
40 line diagrams £4.05 

Far our complete list 

please send to the address below s 


STALIN ASWARLORD 

Albert Seal on 

This is (he first comprehensive, 
military biography ol Stalin to be 
published in the Western World or the 
Soviet Union. It is based on an ex- 
tensive study of published Russian 
documents of the Red Army and the 
Soviet High Command, together with 
the meniuirs of Red Army comman- 
ders and staffs. 

312 pages 25 b/w photographs 
6 maps £5.85 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN 
LAKE DISTRICT* 

From old photographs 

John Marshall and Michael Davies- 

Sblel 

In the earliest of the photograpIiR In 
this linbk (he Lakeland familiar to 
Wiinkworih — its people, irs way uf 
life — lingers on. .As the c-emury 
uilvauces innovations appear, the 
early rmk Jimlni s. [lie visirurs in 
their boarding Iuhimts and char-a-banc^ 
the paddle stcaiiHTs un Windermere,' 
l lie motors on the roads, 

128 pages 1 50 b/w photographs £4.45 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN 
NAVY 

from old photographs 
John l .ibh and .-1 t<iw/r ' 

Hie fiU yem* covered by this book 
tviuvesse.1 i lie transition from Nelson's 
surviving "wooden walla" to the 
dreadnoughts of Jackie 1 : idler. The 
uM photographs in this hook vividly 
record the change. • 

3 10 pages 1 72 b/tv pluui 'graphs £4.45 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

IW nifrei ir Morrison 
Until novice ami expert will, in this 
book, discover new and traditional 
ideas on how to create I he perfect 
floral arrangement tor every occasion. 
88 pages 4 colour 35 b/w photographs 
9 line drawings £3.50 
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; protect of vital impor tancc to urban hiaforIang M 

i.m 8t 5 e u ! h couttJ button to aiiinternational scheme which 
will eventually plot the growth of the major cities rtf western Europe 
from their beginnings to the industrial revolution. Years of detailed 
tokSh n . t * vancct * ^hniques of cartography are producing maps 

' SvSnES?!? m °i5 e ^ ti ^ I ed f dnd accurate reconstruction of urban 
development than has ever before been poaaibIe.Thqse maps are 

supplemented by authoritative texts written by eminent scholars. 

Two volumes have now appeared ; the second has hist been published 
as Volume Hand itsurveys Bristol , Cambridge, 

■ ; V 0 * 1113 ?* ^ w available in two form s : fs ‘ 

=; : ■ - 

Historic Towms: Volume II 1 ! 
Bristol- Gdinbridge--- Coventry *“Horwich '! : ■ • : ! : ’■* i ■'* 
General Editor :M;D.Lobel ■ . , . 

' Oattographic Editor: Col.W.fl Johns £25.00 ! . ' 

• Separate, fnsclclesf ■■■ ■ •' • '• - 1 l - « ; . 

Bristol; Textby E. M . Qaru s-Wil so hand M.£>. Lobe) £5,75 
Cambridge: Text by b-lD. LobeJ£5.75 
Coi»ei*ti^:TextbyJoariLnricarter£B,75 • ;> l •' 

^orK'fch: 1 Text by James Campbell £6.95 ^ ; : l 'J 

Historic 7010115 .‘Volitriicr ' i : ! ■ 

Rinbury-.CacrnaL-yonr- Glasgow- Glouceslect Hereford- > 

Nottingham-Reading-Salisbury£20.00 ‘ ‘ ■, 

The Historic Towns TtustTifw^ Th l ^$c^i^p^ l gg - 
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Built to please 


DEBORAH HOWARD : 

Jacopo Sansovino 

Architecture and Patronage in 
Renaissance Venice 
2Q8pp and 129 illustrations. Yale 
University Press. £8.25. 


This is a fascinating book, full of 
information and very readable. Its 
subtitle gives a better idea of its 
theme than the title itself, because, 
hs Deborah Howard explains in the 
preface, it is primarily a study of< 
Venetian patronage, as illustrated 
in the work of one architect. It is 
aot a monograph on Sansovino — tills 
gap was filled by Tafurl's mono- 
graph Df 1969 — so, for instance, his 
sculpture is linrdfy considered, ex- 
cept In so far as it forms part of 
his nrciiitcctiirc, and his early build- 
ings ill Rome are only mentioned 
when they provide relevant com- 
parisons with his Venetian works. 

Jacopo Sansovino is therefore pri- 
marily an examination of the coni- 

f ilox system which controlled bulld- 
ng in Venice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The innocent might suppose 
that patrons of the arts were simply 


By Anthony Blunt 

did settings for their existence in 
tills one. And last of all, though 
very important, were the individual 
patricians who — if fate decreed on 
the one hand that all tlieir undos 
died childless so that they inherited 
several fortunes, or, on the other 


that die family palace was destroyed 
by fire — were prepared to affirm 
their importance by splendid con- 
structions on die Grand Canal or 


divided into two categories — public 
and private— but it was In fact a 
great deni more complicated than 
that. First there was the state, 
which in effect meant the Council 
of Ten ( which at this date consisted 
of some twenty members) under the 
presidency of the Doge: then there 
were the Procurators of St Mark's, 
who were an independent body 
which controlled — owing to the 
bequest of a medieval doge — the 
whole of the Piazza and the Piaz- 
zetta of St Mark's and who wore 
therefore almost as important to an 
architect ns the Council of Ten. 

Next came the church ; but here 
the patronage was far from uniform. 
The monastic churches were, on the 
whole, richer than die parishes, but 
occasionally a parish church was 
lucky in getting rhe support of a 
rich patrician — alive or dead — and 
cquld moke something of a splash 
In rebuilding or redecorating. 

^ Parallel tb' 'the strictly ecclesias- 
tical bodies, but perhaps even 


one o£ the other distinguished 
quarters of Venice. 

Even this formulation of the sys- 
tem would be an oversimplification, 
however, because a procurator was 
likely to be a member of the Council 
of Ten, or the brother of the doge ; 
the abbot of a monastery would cer- 
tainly have relations in these high 
places, those who controlled the 
Scuole were inevitably members of 
the great Veuctinu fain Hies, and, if 
a private individual was rich enough 
to rebuild his palace, lie would cer- 
tainly have been a member of one 
of the councils of state and had 
probably thought it advisable to 
secure the salvation of liis soul by 
benefaction to a Scuola or a 
monastery, or by building liis own 
chapel in one of the parish 
churches. 

Sansovino was involved with all 
these bodies. For die Procurators 
of St Mark’s lio built the library 
and die Loggetta and for the Coun- 
cil of Ten the mint nnd the Fab- 
briche Nuove di Rialto. In the 
ecclesiastical field he built churches 
for the monasteries of S Francesco 
della Vignn and S Splrito in Isnla 
and two parish churches, S Marline 
and S Giulinno ; one of his most 
frustrating commissions was the 
Scuola Grande della Misericordin, 
mainly because the money was con- 
stantly running out, bur lie was 
luckier in the three private palaces 
which he built for the Dolfin, 
Corner and Morn families. 

Sansovino was therefore involved 
in all die problems connected with 
patronage, but there were oilier 
practical problems which could 
hold up work. The innkeepers 
whose establishments hod to bo 
demolished to build tno library luid 
to be found alternative acconunuda- 


more important, were die Scuole, 
die lay fraternities devoted to the 
salvation of ilieir souls in the next 
world and the construction of splen- 


{. “v. ""“T don - n fln gquauy Rnnd nr eu— a 

^ies, . b u t perhaps^ even problem familiar today ; nr the 

keepers of the cheese simps un iliu 

site of die mint raised Iruuhle when 
they were threatened wiili be inn 
transferred to the Rialto ; nnd all 


Drawing lots 


By Quentin Bell 

COtlN EISLBR : 

A Treasury of Great Master 
Drawings 

332 drawings. Pliaidon. £13.50. 

One opens this book with high ex- 
pectations j the drawings of the 
great masters ore in some ways the 
most fascinating, certainly the most 
intimate part of their oeuvre : they 
show us the artist thinking aloud, 
forming his designs, freely meditat- 
ing and correcting as he works with- 
out any of the polished suavity that 
may sometimes spoil our pleasure 
m a completed work. And then 
there is so much fine drawing that 
we hardly ever see ; surely ft would 
he easy, with so many riches to 
Provide a book which really 
would be a treasury, . ; . 


the text; but bore misgivings are 
complicated by perplexity. For 
whom, one wonders, is this bonk 
intended ? The pictures, or most of 
thorn, are annotated with the careful 
precision of an exhibition catalogue; 
medium, dimensions, provenance- 
end bibliography being supplied. 
There is also a note on graphic tcch- 
nitjues and conservation. And yet 
this Is not an up-to-date version of 
Medersa Bandzcichnung (which, 
lncidentaily, is not noticed In notes 
or bibliography). Indeed, so far 
from being a work for scholars die 
book contains no list of illustrations, 
let done an index. Colin Eisler is 
so far from the minutiae of erudi- 
tion that he attempts to give a com- 
plete history of drawing in Europe 
from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, and then to provide an nistori- 
cal survey of the various genres into 
which he has divided tne illustra- 
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tions— all in about 10,000 words 
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these problems caused delays u 
frustration. 

Miss Howard traces tlio paths 
the architect through this intrltu 
maze and tells n story which U/, 
lightful to follow. It hag j 
moments of drama, ns for Insittt 
when Sansovino wus summaij 
thrown into jail because part of A 
vault of tiie library collapsed ;i* 
it has many moments of human 1 
tereat. Sansovino himself. In 
tion to being a great architect, ti 
remarkably skilful in dealing 
difficult patrons and difficult to 
tions. 

He completely accepted the ii 
that when he was working fori 
Procurators of St Mark’s tnoy n 
his absolute masters, and, if »i 
thing went wrong, they were ft 
entitled to stop his salary. It ft 
off, because few Italian ureftfc 

Of tlie sixtoomli century a CM 

carried out — as opposed to 
designing — so many publitj^ 
ings. If only Michclniigolo - 
a little of Sansovino’s flexibility 
diplomacy 1 

Miss Howard’s account of Sana, 
vino’s struggles and successes n 
veals a rare combination of qu£ 
ties. It is based on detailed rftse®J 
into Venetian archives iniaglnatinj 
transformed into n story which*? 
Interest equally the social histr/ 
and the student of architect: 
Since one must cavil at someth 
It may be pointed our that Ih 
Howard’s geometry is not as 
as lier history. Thu plan of h 
lucurubili shown ns figure xi Iim 
an ellipse (a Form never used ini 
sixteenth century) nor even it 
oval, hut n rcciunglo with sto 
circular cuds, uiul it is therein 
not really compu ruble to those d 
Vignola’s churches. Further, a 
page 15 the writer states that S& 
soviuo transformed the Piazza ofS 
Mnrk’s from a " rhomboid" fatal 
“ trapeze This would not be Inf 
even if she had written tropezta 
instead of trapeze 1 Morn serial 
it is a pity that plate 3, whidi 
said to represent a woodcut &« 
tlio 1537 edition of Serlio’s Boctw .. 
is in fact a copper plate by > 
tino Venezia no on which Mst*. 
grant nnd the date 1520 arc cle» 
visible. These are, however, ig 
minute blemishes on a hook wwj 1 
is admirably cum posed und w*® 
fully produced. 


for the 11 Radenu tlr In MM.un 
should be classified ns “ genre ‘ 
would lie hard to say, but It n oj 
in order to meet the exigencire* 
the author's text, and in 
almost looks as though he na d *7. 
no say In choosing the IIIuswwj 
The result Ss that the whole 
has a makeshift rir, as though j* 
publishers had had some PKWJ 
available and had asked for 
any kind of text, to give theffli 
air of consequence. Ventures r 
kind are not unknown In iwg 
lishing world ; but they do n« 
ally appear under the imp™ 9 
Phaidon. 

Criticisms such as these / 
appear to be beside the point r v }•■ 
applied to wbat is. essent^i,-. 
nice glossy book full of Wjj&Kfr 
ttires. Certainly Inany 
ductions are attractive ; 
they are ftciwate^lsittnorh^ ^ , 
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By Jean Seznec 


H. If. ARNASUN : 

The SculpLurcs of Hotidon 

294pp and 144 illustrations. Phaidon, 

£ 20 . 


In The Sculp tines of Houdon H. H. 
A mason's primacy concern is with 
surviving sculptures which can be 
securely identified, and which he 
believes in bo from Houdon's hand. 
Houdon research, in his view, has 
not sufficiently concentrated on the 
,\vorks thomselves. Louis Rdau’s 

S ostbumous book of 1961 should 
ave b^en a definitive' study, but 
the editors could not achieve all 
his Intentions; nnd the book in- 
cludes, as authentic, a substantial 
number of works to which Mr 
Arnuson takes exception. 

The problem is a complex one ; 
nnd it fs made exceedingly difficult 
by the sheer multiplication of 
copies, replicas, and versions in dif- 
ferent materials. Many of these wore 
imulu by llmidon himself or under 
liis comrol~1n tlio case of busts, 
at tlio requesL of the sitter. Diderot, 
for instance, requested five plasters 
of his bronze bust ut Langres, to be 
distributed to the aldermen of the 
city. With Sophie Arnould, the 
sculptor agreed to deliver the 
marble of her bust, plus the terra- 
cotta which had served as a model, 
plus thirty copies in plaster — promis- 
ing not to make any further busts hi 
any material for anyone else I Pas- 
tiches and forgeries also prolifer- 
ated, even in Houdon’s lifetime, as 
he bitterly complains in 1794 : 
Despite the laws of the Old 
Regime, my works were con- 
stantly recast, forged _ with my 
name put on them, while others, 
even less honest, simply copied 
them adding their own names : 
and now, despite the decrees of 
tlic Convention to protect the 
arts and ownership, they continue 
to be sold, to be exhibited, to be 
paraded.. publicly, and to rob me 
of my labours. 

It must be added that Houdon’s 
own increasing casual ness in signing 
and dating ids late works makes 
identification still more difficult. 

Faced with this problem, Mr Arna- 
son s answer is not to araw up a 
catalogue raisonn6, but to establish 
a basis for a canon of authenti- 
city’’ by describing and illustrating 
the best, and certainly genuine, 
works, arranged in chronological 
order and with special atten- 
tion to die earlier ones : ho 

then records Houdon's production 
from Salon to Salon from 17G9 
“ M.14* attempting, as he goes, 

•g-J2i TJ 1,e C0 C U S? 6 °K M * life z and 
the evolution of his style. He thinks 

It necessary, however, to begin by 

nf 0 fh!l 8 -R the , i rrist . tIie Perspective 
f'J 1 tradition all the way 
the Renaissance. This is inevl- 
SSI a „,fV' e ? pin S survey ; Germain 

Sith In d n J p e£U1 Go , u ) on are 
™PJ n a few epithets, and the 

is dffM 3* oE the ¥ and sidcle 
iO-tvS the one "given autllor- 
iKadenw » foundJng of the French 
diSmif ,- y t ( Pr esum abIy the Aca- 

the AcidSm 1 ?’ f r ound ® d 1664, not 
Tne .Academia francaisel). He then 


proceed-, with Houdon’s artistic fur- 
iiiuthm. 

Hu grow up among artists, *‘at 
the door of the Academy” as Iil- 
puls it, us his father was concierge 
of the £colc des liloves proteges : 
he got his first prize in 1761; and 
was sent in 1764 to Rome, where 
he spent the next four years. His 
eurly student works nave dis- 
appeared; but five statues (in differ- 
ent versions) survive from his 
Roman period. His close contact 
with antiquity, his affinity with Its 
spirit, are rlavealed in the “Vestal" 
and the "Priest of the Lupercalin”, 
while the famous “ficorchd" In- 
tended as a preliminary study for 
the “St John ", denotes nis exacting 
realism. As for the “St Bruno”, 
In liis profound, contemplative sim- 
plicity, it is in perfect contrast with 
the burnqua tradition as illustrated 
by Slodtz's treatment of tlio sume 
subject. Although such themes— 
from history, religion or mythology 
—were uppermost in the academic 
hie rare by, whereas the portrait was 
considered a minor genre, Houdon, 
buck in Paris in 1768, dedicated 
himself mostly to portrait sculpturo 
— perhaps, as Mr Arnason suggests, 
because there were few opportu- 
nities for large-scale commissions. 
It was, in any case, the bent of his 
genius, and his true vocation. 

Among his entries at the Salon 
of 1771 were a "Morpheus” (the 
marble version of his rf morccau de 
reception " for full membership of 
the Academy) and a bust of Diderot, 
which Mr Arnason. quite rightly, 
discusses at some length ; It pro- 
vides him with an opportunity to 
note those technical characteristics 
“ which became further personal 
signatures of the sculptor”, parti- 
cularly the modelling of the eyes — 
so vivid that Greuze imagined them 
to be made of enamel— and the 
more so since they look slightly 
past the spectator. Another feature 
of Diderot’s bust “ introduced a 
new epoch in the history of por- 
traits ” ; it is treated d l ’antique, a 
torso truncated and un draped, with- 
out wig, stripped of all accessories. 
This is in fact how Diderot pic- 
tured himself, in the playful 
description which Mi* Arnason 
might have quoted : “ J’avais un 
grand Front, des yeux trfes vifs, 
d’assez grands traits, la tfite tout & 
fait du carnct&re d’un an den 
orateur.” Diderot indeed admits 
that the bust Is “ trds ressemblant ’* 
(a disappointingly brief comment). 
Some ten years later, he was to 
offer the bronze cast to his native 
city. 

Beyond individual likeness, Hou- 
don achieved a “typical” one; Did- 
erot’s bust also personifies “ the 
philosopher and the man of 



Houdon’s portrait of the Cointesse dc Subran (c. 1785) j an ii/iisCration 
from The Sculptures of Houdon ftp II, H. Arnason. 


letters”. This is precisely what La 
Tour had explained to Diderot him- 
self— a portrait should reflect I’dtat, 
the condition of the sitter, his pro- 
fession. Houdon was to excel in 
this kind of differentiation. In hie 
gallery of contemporaries, the 
military man, the lawyer, the scien- 
tist, betray themselves almost at 
first sight. .It is not difficult, of 
course (as Mr Arnason observes), 
to read revealing traits In a portrait 
when the personality- and the 
achievements of the sitter are 
already known ; indeed, the more 


we know of him, the more we enjoy him model 
Houdon’s portraits: it is the plea- government 
sure of recognition. For the less actors, wet 
famous, a fuller introduction would men of tlu 
have been In order here. Madame the ancien 
de Charri&rc (Bella de Zuylen), such as Tur 
whose bust was also exhibited at exquisite pi 
the Salon of 1771, is simply presen- la femme, 
ted by Mr Arnason as “a Dutch Cayla, Mai 
lady of letters, who lived most of Sophie An 
her life In Switzerland’’. It might at Gluck’s 
have been pertinent to recall that he catches 
she once had James Boswell among traits the 
her ' suitors, and that she en- transitory 
joyed an ardant intellectual friend- enhances i 
ship with Benjamin Constant. provides, s 

It is probably through Diderot* 5”?’ when 
friend Grimm, the editor of the dournur dn 
Correspondence liltdrahe, that % ° " nn 
Houdon was Introduced to the riniiHnn’-i ^ 
Gorman princes and (in the last bi oiimiffrv 
months of 1771) to Catherine the JJL 
Great, wlio became his patrons. 

Here begins his “ international ” V , 

career. He visited the court of Saxe . rill s is til 

Gotha to study the location of a ne ,_, a ? ce 

projected tomb chapel ; he returned !J ie Wu 8 s 
twice in 1773. At tlio Salon of that Provence, a 
year four portraits of members of Madame / 
that German house appeared, trans- y* ffp Ira 1 -V 
formed into noble Romans; there 5, ® rle , nt01 , 
were also the Empress of Russia Hme whon 1 
(not from the living model) and JSr.ifS 1 
tiie funeral monuments for the oIkuSI. 
Galltzln princes’ tomb— Alexis, the ' 

senator, and Mikhail, the Field c 

Marshal— commissioned by Dimitri, f.^ e “ 
ambassador to France. of 1777 the 

The Salon of 1775 saw (In Mr the Huntres 
Ammon's words) “ sensational by her conii 


developments In Houdon's art or 
portraiture, and an enormous 
expansion of his powers ”, From 
then on, individual portraits rather 
than monuments were to be his 
most regular commissions ; and he 
no longer depended on' foreign 
patronage, H|s , reputation brought 


him mo dels from every spli ere : 
government dignitaries, noble ladles, 
actors, wealthy bourgeois, gentle- 
men of the robe, great figures of 
the ancien rdgime on the wane 
such as Turgot and Mlromesnll, and 
exquisite products of the slide de 
la femme, such as Madnme du 
Cayla, Madame de Sab run, and 
Sophie Arnould in the title role 
of Gluck’s Iphigdnie. Thus, while 
he _ catches in nis individual por- 
traits the pnssing mood, the 
transitory expression which 
enhances their, vividness, he also 
provides, as it were, a composite 
portrait of French society at tiie 
tllne when it was still enjoying fa 
douceur de vivre. 

■ From now on, and until 1789, 
Houdon’s production -increased both 
in quantity and in variety j but ns 
we near tue fatal date, it acquired 
a truly historical import. 

Tills Is the period when he finally 
gained access to tiie royal family: 
tiie king’s brother, 'the Count of 
Provence, and his wife : his aunts, 
Madame Add] aide and Madame 
yictolre ; Louis XVI himself, and 
Mari e-Antoinette. This is also the 
rime when be exhibited those busts 
of children (Alexandre and Louise 
Brongni&rt, his own daughter 
Sabine) which rank among' his most 
delightful creations. He even ven- 
tured into animal sculpture, with 
the “Dead Thrush”. At the Salon 
of 1777, the marble statue “Diana 
the Huntress” created a sensation . 
by her complete nudity, and by her 
gait and bearing: fncessu potuif 
daa. The Comftdle Fra ns also asked 
him for a ,r Mol id re ” ; later, he 
wns to do a " La Fontaine ” 5 two 
effective replies to * tha myth that 
he had no talent for posthumous 
portraiture”, He completed his - 
series of , the philosophes : after 


“ Dulciui ", ''[PAk-mburl ”, “ Buf- 
fuji " ir.i; Cut lic-i in u Hi. " Rous- 
sl'iiii ” (Li cun ilii! ilun th nw-fc). 
Voltaire died in the •.nine year n* 
Knussen 1 1 (177H), .ifiei Iiuving wit- 
nessed lii'j uv-’ii aiiotlictra'.: liis bust 
l>v Houdon, crowned on the stago 
nf the Comediu. The M-nied “ Vol- 
taire", pcriuipr, die most famous 
of Houdon's works, is lIic supremo 
illustration of ills yen 3 ns. for 
iniliuing nnt only the face hut the 
entire figure v/iih tliu intense 
sense of Inner liic. 

In the mcamime, ibe Amcricim 

Revolution bad taken place. It 
opened a new phase in Houdon's 
career. Affiliated with tiie Lodge 
of tha Nine Sisters, he met two 
fellow members, John Paul Jones 
and Benjamin Franklin ; he made 
their porirniis ; this in turn led to 
the commissi oiling of the statue of 
Washington, on the recommendation 
oi Jefferson, minister to Franco. 
A fascinating story, fully docu- 
mented. In 1785, the sculptor, 
accompanied by Franklin, crossed 
the Atlantic to make studies from 
life for the “ Washington” ; we have 
the report on the sittings at Mount 
Vernon, with the technical details 
of tiie preparation of the piaster 
given by the sitter himself. 

Washington’s statue at Richmond 
is today facing ihat of Lafayette, 
which had been commissioned “for 
the Virginia Assembly ", The busts 
of all these initiators and leading 
figures of the American Revolution 
were In Jefferson’s collection at 
Montlcello, His own bust appeared, 
quite appropriately, at the Salon of 
1789. It is one of die most striking, 
and the most perceptive : it reveals 
"the aristocrat, the intellectual, and 
the man of affairs”— as Franklin's 
bust radiated the wisdom and the 
benevolent humour of 2e bonhomme 
Richard. Thus, the portrait gallery 
of the new republic was now com- 
plete, thanks to a French sculptor. 
No doubt the bicentennial celebra- 
tions have promoted its multiplica- 
tion. 

This however Is far From exhaust- 
ing tiie list of Houdon’s productions 
during the years immediately pre- 
ceding, and following, the French 
Revolution. To die “official" series 
of the great men of France (a kind 
of preflgu ration of the Pantheon) 
lie contributed — his only royal com- 
mission— a superb “Tourville”, as 
dramatic as a Bernini, with Ills wind- 
swept hair and plumes ; and to tlio 
roster of his famous contemporaries 
he added Stiff ren the admiral, 
Quesnny the economist, the Mont- 
golfier Brothers the aeronauts, and 
Cagliostro .die. charlatan. More dis- 
tinguished foreigners sat for him. 
His fomUy portraits now included 
the engaging Madame Houdon with 
her voluptuous laughter ; Sublne at 
different ages, nnd her baby sisters. 

The Salon . of 1791— now open to 
all, as “tha Revolution extends the 
empire of liberty to the arts” — 
introduced a new set of pien who 
have left thoir mark on history:. 
Neckor, . Dumourloz, Mlrabc&u, 
whose powerful face (from the 
death mask) wns to elicit Rodin's 
cotnment: "1$ it not a marvellous 
achievement to evoke in tills and 
head a whole crowd— nay, a whold 
country listening ? ” Houdon. at tha 
same time, had been working oil 
Important commissions for .archi- 
tectural, religious, funerary and 
even garden sculpture : aud he had 
cast in bronze his splendid' 

, "Diana". He was indeed to carry 
on bronze-casting on an expanded 
'scale during the revolutionary years. 
Ho lists these achievements in the 
memorandum submitted in 1794 to 
Bach all er. where he recapitulated 
his career, to conclude: '. 

I have dedicated myself esserti- 

daily to two studies, to which L 

have, devoted everything X Lavd 


the past is human 

Peter White 

"An admirable antidote to citireiit ’ archaeological 
fantasies.”-. Dr.Glyn Daniel . 
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David Williams 
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‘ c Here for the first tiipe hi one place is a clear ' 
analysis— fascinating reading.” Business Week 
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Change in Contemporary South 
Africa 

Edited by Leonard Thompson 
end Jeffrey Butler 

fn the Spring ol 1974 some 
twenty-five scholars met at the 
Yale Conierenoe Center at 
Mount Klaoo, New York to assess 
the potential (or change in 
southern Africa. This Important 
book Is the result of llxelr 
deliberations. 

California, 446 pRges, Cloth 
El 0.76. Paper £ 3.76 

Ideology and Politics In Uganda 
From Oboto to Amin 
James H. Mlttelman 

This book provides a keen 
analyst of the relationship 
between Idaas and political 

B racUce in a deeply divided 
ganda. 

Cornefl , 312 pages, E7.75 

Society and Bureaucracy In 
Contemporary Ghana 
Robert M. Price 

In examining the peVtqrmanca o| 
the putylo bureau or soy In a 
transitional-type society, Mr Price 
assays’ the social pressures 
experienced by Ghanaian civil 
servants and the likely 
consequences. 

California, 360 pages, £975 

.Sangha and Slate In Burma 
A Study of Monasllo ' 
Sectarianism and Leadership 

. E. M/ohaef Mendelson 

a The result of years of Innovative 
k • anthropological Held work, this 
• K book la the .first full-length study 
If ofths sociology of the Burmese 
Sangha. 

Cornell, 400 pages, El 2.70 

Regionalism and National Unity 
In Nepal ■ 

Frederick H. Gafge 
Mr, Galgd discusses the attempts 


Symbol and pollUcs in Communal 
Ideology 

Edited by Selly F. Moore and 
Barbara G. Myerhofl 

The quest for communal harmony 
In planned, nan-planned and 
anti-planned communities Is 
explored in this collection of 
Innovative writings in political 
anthropology. 

Cornell, 2 40 pages, Cloth E9.46. 
Paper £3.70 


T. S. Eliot 

The Pattern In the Carpet - 

Etfsabetft Schneider 

Elisabeth Schneider offers a 
critical reappraise! of one of the 
most controversial poets at the 
twentieth century. 

California. 288 pages. C6.50 

Partial Magic 

The Novel as a Self-Conscious 
Genre 

Robert Alter 

Mr. Alter maintains that the 
novel beginning from Cervantes 
with an eroalon ol belief In the 
authority of the written word, has 
been much more essentially 
playful and inquisitively 
philosophical inan prevailing 
critical notions allow. 

California, 250 pages, E6.50 
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to Integrate the hill and plains 
regions, and examinee the 
resulting polltlpal tensions 
.between Hie groups, ., 

CAlllornla, 268 page*, £9.9$ 

The Uncertain Verdict 
A Study of the 1069 Eleotlona 
In Four Iqdlan States 

flamaaftray floy 

t. Bating hts ; Investigation on a: 
£‘, survey of. voting WnavloGfirn 
dissimilar Slates, Dr; Roy. i - 
.'attempts to olarlfy the complex' 
processes of Interaction ampng . 
soclo-abonomlo conditions, . 
Individual attributed end . ■ 
demooralfo development. 
California , $Qc pages,’ £7.60 : 


Claude Debuasy and ihe Poeta 
Arlhur a. Wenk 

Claude Debussy was an unusually 
literary composer. In this rlohly 
detailed study, Arthur Wenk 
investigates the influences of 
contemporary poets on the 
composer. 

California, 345 pages, £14.66 . 

The Cantos ol Ezra Pound 
The Lyric Mode 
Eugene Paul Naas a r 

This book presents both a 
. coherent overview and a detailed 
analysis of the lyrical ’passages 
* In The Cantos. 

Johns Hopkins, 160 pages, £6 .16 

■ The Noble Savages 

Th* Primitive Origins pf Charisma 
‘ and ltd Contemporary Survival ’ 

■ Bryan Wilson 


Inside Foreign Aid 
Judith Tendler 

Judith Tendler drawB upon her 
experience to provide an Inside 
look at how organizational (actors 
often undercut Ihe original Intent 
or Bid programs. 

Johns Hopkins, 160 pages, £9.45 

The Socialism of Fools 
Georg Ritter von Sohtinerer and 
Austrian Pan-Germanism 
Andrew Q. Whiteside 

Professor Whiteside examines the 
extraordinary personality of 
Georg Ritter von 8oh6nerer who 
moulded together the movement 
which inspired the young Adoii 
Hitler. 

California. 512 pages, £14.60 

The Fnsclsl Ego 

A Polilioal Biography of Robert 

Braalliach 

William R. Tucker 

Mr. Tucker suggests that, tar 
from being a form of social or 
moral conservatism, BraBl Uadi's 
'fascism was inspired by an 
anll-modernlsm that placed the 
creative Individual's sensibilities 
and his ego at the centre of 
things. 

California. 35 2 pages, E14.00 
Lafayette 

A Guide to ihe Letters. 

Documents and Manusorlpts In 
the United Slates 

Compiled by 
Louis Qottschalk el al 

This book will enable Its users to 
locale materials on a variety o( 
subjects: Lafayelie. his 
correspondents and the French 
and American revolutionary 
periods. 

Cornell, 368 pages, £24.40 

The Socialist Left and the 
German Revolution 

A Hlatory of the German 
Independent Social Demooratlo 
1 Party, 1917-1922 1 

David W. Morgen 

Professor Morgan lakes a 
realistic but sympathetic view 
of the left-wing socialists 
and maintains that the two 
Social Democratic parties, and 
not Ihe workers' and soldiers' 
councils, wars the basis of the 
revolutionary regime. 

Cornell, 620 pages, £12.70 

The PUbtio lm»"* of Big 
Business I" *ca. 1880-1940 
Louis Gfl. 1 

Providing a ne.v took at a 
dynamic period of American 
history, this book dbsorlbes an'd 
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analyses the changes In 
American middle-class attitudes 
toward the large corporation 
Johns Hopkins, 360 pages, E 9.76 

•K 

The German Enlightenment and 
tha Rise of Hlatorlclam ' 

Peter Hanna ReUI 

A study of the thoughts.ol a .large 
and neglected group of German 
thinkers, thla volume traoes their 
encounter with the Ideas and 
Ideals of tha Enlightenment 
during the period 1740-1790. 
California, 290 pages, £11.70 


All 8oofeiIe8 and most Individuals 
have In the past aooepted the 

1Bka Richard a. Webaldr 
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learned : anatomy and bronze 

casting. Being at the same time 
sculptor sad metal founder, and 
reviving in my country this use- 
ful art which could nave been 
lost, since all the founders were 
dead when I began to concern 
myself with it, I constructed fur- 
naces, I trained workmen. . . . 
His exhibits at the Salons were few 
during the imperial regime; so were 
his commissions. He had to endure 
David's enmity as lio hud once 
endured Csffieri’s jealousy. Canova 
was the favoured sculptor of Nano- 
lean and his court. Vet Hoiidou 
made, in 1806 and 1808, the bust 
of the emperor, and that of Jose- 
phine; and in 1812 he completed 
the bronze statue which was to be 
placed on a column at Boulogne. 

He had also to incur the dis- 
favour of the critics, os a result 
of the changing of taste. Houdon's 
style, accoraiug to Mr Arnason’s 
somewhat over-simple formula, 
"had developed into a continual 
dialogue between rococo and clas- 
sic”. Neoclassicism was now the 
order of the day. When the 
“ Diana ” was exhibited ugain in 
1802, it was received with scornful 
comments: 

At die ante when we were not 
yet familiar with the beuuries of 
antiquity, this statue could have 
given us pleasure; but today, 
when we demand purity of design 
in a statue, it is impossible not 
to laugh at this unfortunate 
Diana who has not the slightest 
garment to conceal her French 
proportions. 

As early as 1787, the large marble 
"Vestal” had been disapproved of 
as "not sufficiently classic”. To 
us, Houdon's robust elegance and 
essential nobility seem much closer 
to the great classical tradition than 
Ce nova's sweetish frigidity, 
Houdon’s last Salon was that of 
1814; his last bust, that of Tsar 
Alexander 1 — the grandson of his 


first royal patron, Catherine Q. i 
has long been an accepted M 

The adventure of the painted pistol 


By Robert Melville 


Arnason, based on inadequate iw 
of the works themselves, or, 
shaky attributions. Even Rhtab 
missed the standing "Voltaire 1 , 

“ a sad monument to the anfc 
decline". Mr Arnason undent 
a spirited defence of these I, 
works, which lie sees, on then 
trnry, as "n fitting culmination 
a 50-year career”. 

Ills book embraces the wholes 
of that career ; it also does te 
to rite full range of the sciupu 
talent. One mny regret that h ■■ 

result of die arrangement oil {a etnrv „« Kiehlv sue. 

mission orthcT^rks firf! cessful investigation, and the hero 
on irnH™, of the story Is the investigator him- 

? thnMubl sclf , Alfred Frankenstein, art crime 
break Its continuity . the catda flf t J ie San F ranc i sco Chronicle. Ha 
,ly into tnel ^ ey0 0 f an i n j| an tracker, 
the deductive powers of a Sherlock 
Holmes and the collective patience 
of a police force. He is faced by 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN : 

After the Hunt 

William Harnett and other Ameri- 
can Still Life Painters 1870-1900 
200pp and 136 plates. University of 
California Press. £21. 


does not fit easily into the 
graphy. One may also regret! 
the historical background («| 
portant in this case) should 


rather sketchily drawn. Mr Ana countless problems of attribudon, 
who does not seem, at timt* but nearly all his hunches have a 
credit Ills readers with oveii triumphant outcome and his pro- 
elementary knowledge of theijl grass Is narrated in an unhurried, 

(ft amusingly old-fashioned prose style 
h brings to mind those ficdodal 
members of Edwardikm clubland 


eenth century, does not uhvdjj u 

self display a closes fnmiUnrffrj| whic! 
the age, nor a particular nw 
with its spirit. 
fortunately, comes to lilt*?/ 
Illustrations, a large prapon*^ 
which he has provided lilmidL^ 
detailed photographs which htk 
taken of the sculptures prove, ini 
first place, an invaluable iiutnuw 
for his purpose : by allowing ds 


the " Arbitrary juxtaposition of un- 
related objects ,T und the exhibition 
was treated not so much as u 
belated if brilliant contribution to 
the art of sovontcentli-cenlury 
trompe I’ocil as a prediction of 
Surrealism. (It might be added that 
the shallow space and use of actual 
newsprint (n certain Cubist works 
by Picasso und Braque were also 
“ predicted " by Harnett.) 

Eight years after the Downtown 
show more than a hundred paint- 
ings ascribed to Harnett had been 
bought by museums and private col- 
lectors, and Frnnkenstein, suspend- 
ing his own hunt for Harnetts, 
began an intensive examination of 
the pictures already found. He 
looked for the aspect of the paint- 
ings that hsd been admired by col- 
lectors of his works during his life, 
time, “ the perfect reproduction of 
the subject represented About 
thirty or them were so far from 
achieving this kind of realism that 
he left .them aside for future study. 
It left him with a body of work 
executed in two distinct styles 
which were apparently interchange- 
able tlmniglimit his career. Ho calls 


examination and analysis, they ty 
to authenticate the works. Be 


still, as they were taken frontf 
ferent angles, und with subtto 
ations of lighting, thev demon 
the devices by which Hc±i 
achieves the luminosity ofthe# 
tho mobility of cxprcssion-ii< 
word, how lie endows Ids poniE 
with that liveliness which U i 
supreme quality: s/iirantia k 

vivos do mnniwre v ultus. 


who, like ancient mariners in din- 
ner jackets, detained follow mem- 
bers with long accounts of unusual 
happenings: 

A gracious, cmincous lady 
answered my ring. I asked fur 
Catherine Burry— if I had asked 

for Abruhum Lincoln, she could 

not huve shown greater surprise. _ _ 

She stiltl Catherine Burry was hor By ClUTSlOpllCr GfCCll 

mother's sisLer, but she had died 

many years before. (I nover did 

find out when or where.) She 
also said her own name was Anne 
Whitaker ; and she asked what 
brought me there. By this time 
the door had been open long 
enough for me to see a superb, 
unknown painting by Harnett on 
the living-room wall (plate 77). I 


one style " hard " and the miter 
" soft ”, 

A major character! -.tic of the 
linrd style is the extraordinarily 
faithful reproduction of the textures 
of the various objects he delincnied: 
another is the seeming projection of 
the cuds of small objects like mat- 
ches and knife handles into real 
space. In the soft style, the objects 
arc represented in an undifferentia- 
ted but very pleasant paint texture, 
and there is no attempt to confuse 
the painted image with actunlity. 
The nnrd paintings arc signed and 
dated, the soft ones signed but not 
dared. None of the objects in the 
hard paintings appear in the soft 
paintings. 

As all good writers of detective 
stories should, Frankenstein delays 
the solution of tha puzzle as long 
as he possibly can. His researches 
involve him in a minute study of 
the letter-rack pictures, in which 
miscellaneous papers are stuffed 
under straps fastened to boards. 
Most of them are In tho soft style, 
and his scrutiny of the postcurds, 


photographs, "folded newspapers! 
bills, different handwritings and all 

A place among the leaders 


ihu (Iuih no enve lupus ihut huve 
passed through the post provide him 
with n multiplicity of clues which 
only complicate the puzzle. The 
virtue of his notations is that we 
become very familinr with the pic- 
tures. All the same, one can't help 
suspecting that lie ddiherntely 
keeps back his knowledge of a 
crucial news cutting of 189J until he 
enn make full use of its dramatic 
potential. 

It reports the cl.um that a man 
who had once owned n still-life by 
nu artist named Feto later saw it 
again in an auction room, by which 
time it had acquired the signature 
of Harnett. Frankenstein decides 
that this must be the minor painter 
whose full name was John Frederick 
Poto, but about whom nothing was 
known except that two of his paint- 
ings had “round their way" into a 
couple of museums. He then learns 
that Peto's daughter is still living 
in her father’s old studio, and with 
studied casualness pays Iter a visit 
when he happens to be going her 
way. To his utter amazement, "on 
ledges, shelves and wall-brackets In 
Pete's workshop wero the very 


c«i miles licks, pistols, lamps and 
other objects represented over and 
over ugain in paintings by William 
Miclmu! liar nett ". 

Hu then tukc-s a look at the paint- 
ings by l'etu lunging oil the walls 
□nd smeked In corners. " Peta, it 
would seem, hud not only possessed 
.some of the Harnett models ; he 
had also pointed them hiimelf.” 
These Harnett objects ore only in 
the paintings in his soft style, but 
there are still a couple of ]>ages 
to be read before he writes: 
“Twenty-one paintings formerly 
ascribed to Harnett must now, in 
my opinion, be given to Pcto.” 

This is by no meuns the end of 
the book, it Is followed by loug, 
vividly appreciative chapters on 
both artists considered as leaders 
of veristic American painting. Then 
there are studies of the thirty or so 
paintings which did not reach the 
required standard, and he is able to 
make a n umber of attributions to 
various minor painters of tlic 
period. His value-judgments seem 
to me to be thoroughly sound. This 
is rather a lovable book but has 
one rferious drawback ; the 136 
Illustrations include only one colour 
plate. It reproduces □ masterly 
oxample of Harnett's work entitled 
“ After the Hunt ” 


Evolutionary study 


By Theodore Crombie 


PIERRE GA9BIER : 

The Drawings of Goya 
Volume 2 

581 pp and 407 plittes. Thames and 
tfiiujicin. £30. 


this direct comparison is most ri 
able if their evolution is to wn 
appreciated. The same upplieiul 
other three great series of m 
lugs, tho Disasters of War, » 
Tauromuf/uUt, aiul tho Obftf 
which, with the Cniirirhot, M 
the bulk of the book, tliertw. 
only twenty-two drawings' 
ngs wnu c 


quickly explained my errand, was 
invited inside to meet Anne 
Whitaker's sister, Nellie, and 
within a matter of minutes I held 
in my hands the richest collec- 
tlon of Harnettiana which has so 
far come to light. 

The subject of the inquiry was 
William Michael Harnett, the Ameri- 
can painter of illusionistic still-lifes, 
active in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. He became 
successful to wurd s the end of his 
life, uud it was thought thnt lie 
died a rich man, mistakenly as 
Frankenstein discovers. He was 


DONALD KARSIIAN : 

Archipenko, the Sculpture and 
Graphic Art 

Including u Flint Catalogue Ral- 
sound 

164pp and 168 illustrations. Tub. 
ingen : Wasmutli. 


Between 1911 and 1914, from Paris 
to New York, Alexander Archi- 
penko was a boon to every car- 
toonist who realized how easy a 
target the art of the avant-garde 
was. Donald Karshan, in his new 
study of Archipenko, uses the verb 
“expose” for “exhibit" and 
although it is no doubt merely a 
francophile quirk, It does convey 
something or the feeling of self- 
exposure in the face of public 
scorn that Archipenko must have 


- neroic •* years Detore 1914 
tainly there is great range 

B ortfollo of fourteen pnnu 
shed in 1921 by Verlag 
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Gassler's Draioin/js of Gaya which 




; ■fotJ ribttfltOf tifyaif -Wilton soaks 
( lo. show tho oonganlallty of 
. charisma to tha sooial conditions 

• ^of less-developed peoples, and 

• li* growing ma.rglnalHy Itv modern 
society. ' 

' California, 160 pages, £3.95 


In reviewing (iXS, 

1974) tho first volume 
--.Jtor's Drmu/ngs of Goyi 
covered the eight albums, I sugges- 
ted that "if and whan tha imlopaii- 
dont drawings mid those far tho 
min tings and engravings arc simi- 
arly treated, wo will have at our 
fingertips an unrivalled framework 
into which new Items can be flttod 
Indeed, ono of M . Gnsslcr's out- 
standing achievements In Ills first 
volume wns the sense 
Imposed on the album 
loading to his conclusion 
sequel to it,' that 

S redlctable power and 
ova was not ail lmpuls 
and that "he always started from 
a firm basis of deliberate and pur- 
poseful thought". As the cate- 
gories of drawings discussed in 
Volume 2 are either recognizable 
preparatory studies of some kind or 
entirely independent, It might be 

E resumed that there was less scope 
ere for the kind of detective work 
in which M Gassier excels but, on 
the contrary, by. using the san>e 
methodical scrutiny employed for 
the albums, much that is new and 
significant has again emerged. 

For Instance, here tor the first 
time the twenty-six Sueiios in nen 
snd.sppia wash have been marshal- 
led- 1 4nd' presented In' numerical 


crllnnuiMis sect inn. 

lime again, in syiitlusiilni' 
reappraising, with admirably* 
cisu comments, nil ihe previous 
ciolizod study of thin part ol W 
work, tho cut a Intiiu' servos a * 
useful function, mill while MW* 


started in the spriug of 1935 when 
the Downtown Gallery in New York 


como-back and "Tho Gondolier”. He dared to 
expose " ninny times before 1914, 


was offered u pninting of a pistol 
hanging from a nail in an old, 
splintered door: what appeared to 
he a newspaper clipping which 
someone at some time had lnsensi- 


and his ability to givo clear per- 
sonal form to the newest sculptural 
ideas faster than anyone else in- 
evitably made him the focus of 
witty bad temper. His early 
notoriety has, however, not assured 



In tho light of Id* **■ 


H1UI 111 Ilia tlrol. 111 MIW aiiisab ■■■■■ -| g . (p . T. — 

use of order ho researches into numeration n awe. rue signature and 

lbum scquoiices, volume on thu albums, it I; r* 1 ! “W- M. Harnett 1890 » 

iclusion. In this surprising that M Gassier pnm I ns if carved in the . 

"for all his un- record or comment M .t sny , s Prnnkens 

id spirited ness, script serial numbers m k j n t ]? e dar ^ 

pul aive artist", hands that appear on mawf a viituom • to be investigated". 

-c atnrioA fmm preparatory draivings uy isas the Downtown Gallery 

Coprfc/ios. Ho does, however^ — - - y 


part of the painting and on close 
examination proved to bo unread- 

date, 
were 
the door. 
Frankenstein, 
was 


ahau lias set hinisclf to put right. 
Archipenko. Mr Karshan writos, is 
“the most inventive and influential 
sculptor of the first quarter of this 
century”, and it Is the aim of his 
book to support this contention. 

Tho best support of all would 
have been given by an extensive 


namA mi „ . , ■■■» — IMA4 4WLI. 0 caiiu UCIIUI um»aw vukiTVuu 

name. Trie catalogue emphasised and 1923. Instead Mr Karshan pro- 


AslA and the Road Abend t '. 
If. ' Issues for the Ma|or Poy/era 
Robert A. Soalaptno ' - 
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Professor Saalaplnb presents e 
cool, oareful assessment of all- 
Ihe major and seoondary powers.- 
of the region in terms at thslr. 
goals, aapabilltles, tactical, 
caiouiailons and shiftintr 
relqtlons. ■ 

California, 300 pages, £7.10. 


.gMkhClMS Blacks In a White 

. Prince Hai| Freemasonry Jn 
. America 1 

• William Alan Muraakln . 

. Ih thta stuqy.bl pKnoe Half 
FreamaSohiy the' author, seeks . 
to understand .^hq eooial 
(Uienairon of' the bladk 


This book examines the toroes 
whloh Impelled Italy, an 
impoverished country with- feW 
capitalist or imperialist . .. 
historical, traditions, to engage 
In two world wars and three - 
colqnlal oampalgns curing the 
twentieth century. 

California, 460 pages, £14.60 

Negro Slavery In Latin America 
Rolando Mellele . 

/This study covers the period from 
the Conquest to the aboljiion, 
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feve j’ra3 r n n ab iSi!?.«P ut u 11 a , s ^ ow four- study of Archiperk'o’s Paris, Nice 
those when they occur on wen. smi-ures bearing Harnett’s and Berlin phases between 1908 

for the other series of nam ® Th “ — ’ - - 

suggests that those op the 
are in Goya's own hnnd, 
appear tone some of these 
on the Caprlcho studies, 
again ssem to be later M 
(by Javier Goya or tho ( 
and It 'would bo in teres 
day, theie enigmatic 
be ordered and decod 
the Goya-Weta drawl 
Gassier has wisely &rr 


vides an all too brief discussiou of 
the 1911-14 sculptures, a list of 
innovations, and then a "cntnloguo 
ruisonn£ " of the sculptor's graphic 
work. U is an odd mixture, but 
each of Its parts is interesting, and 
h does add up to a persuasive 
argument for taking Archipenko 
more seriously. 

The catalogue of prints is con- 
scientious, and Mr Karshan exploits 
the opportunity it provides for 
oblique but telling comments on 
related sculptures. Yet, even 
though the print catalogue with its 
introduction fills more than half 
the book, Archipenko's reputation 
is best promoted by Mr Karshan'a 
preliminary discussion of the 
" heroic ” years before 1914. Cer- 

in tiie 
rinta pub- 
. - lag Ernst 
Wasmuth (Mr Karshan'a own pub- 
lishers), and certainly there is 
technical virtuosity In the 19G3 
portfolio Les Formes Vivuntes, but 
the graphic work was no mot e than 
a two-dimensional commentary on 
tho - sculpture, and Archipenko’s 
sculpture after 1918 was Itself no 
more than a commentary on the 
work he had produced during his 
early years of dare-devil creativity. 
What Is more, there is an ingratiat- 
ing gracefulness about the later 
work which is hostile to the whole 
ethos of avant-garde art. 

Like many, Mr Karshan writes 
art-history like a referee judging 
rhe winnors in a series of imagi- 
nary races, and his plea for the 
early sculpture of Archipcuko 
centres on the couviction that he 
came first several times, ahead of 
such favourites as Picasso, Brancusi 
and Boccionl. The argument 
revolves around a group of major 
works: “Mddrano I”, which was 
completed in time to be rejected 
by tha jury of the Salon d'Au- 
cornua in 1912: “The Gondolier". 
“ Boxers ", “ Medrano II ", “ Head . 


and “ Wninnii in Front of a Mir- 
ror", all of which lie daLcs 1913. 
The text is littered to excess with 
intricate debates on dating, but Mr 
Karshan'a predilection for 1913 as 
Archipenko's most feat-packed year 
is probably sound. For liiin, 
“‘Mddrano I* may well be the 
first modern sculpture which is a 
multi-material construction", and 
at the same time It “ Is perhap9 the 
first robot-like or 4 mechauoman * 
in modem art . . . the forerunner 
of constructivism and as such, of 
momentous importance in the 
evolution of technique^ style and 
symbolic content In this century". 
What la more, the colouring of 
"M4drano II" and the use of 
actual furniture in " Woman in 
Front of a Mirror ” indicate, as Mr 
Karshan points out, that Picasso's 
1014 "Absinthe Glass" was neither 
the first modern polychrome sculp- 
ture nor ihe first sculpture " pro- 
duced by assemblage” (that is, if 
we accept his 1913 dating for tlia 
Archipenkos). 

“Mddrano I" “ Mtfdrdno ...II " 
and V Woman itt Front of a Mirror " 
were Indeed among tho first of 
their very influential kind, and Mr 
Karshan Is right to insist on their 
originality and significance, but 
there are gaps in Ilia discussion 
caused, It seems, by the choosy 
blindness of prejudice. The most 
prominent missing person In more 
than one strategic .section of the 
argument is Boccionl. Mr Karshan 
mentions him only when there can 
be no doubt that hla inventions 
followed Archipenko’s, but mys- 
teriously- forgets to mention him 
when hla Ideas may well have come 
first. Thus, tho discussion of multi- 
material construction and " M£d- 
rano I” ignores the fact that the 
Italian's Technical Manifesto of 
Futurist Sculpture contains a 
famous plea for such constructions 
and is dated April 11, 1912, which 
was ’kery possibly before Archl-' 


penko began his juggler sculpture. 
It also Ignores the fact that Boc- 
clonl’s early sculptures, " Fusione 
di una testa e dl una fincstrs." and 
"Testa + casa + luco”, included 
many different materials and could 
have been under way as early as 
March 1912 when the artist wroto 
to Vico Baer of boing at work on 
sculpture, Dhua too, Mr Karshan'a 
discussion of Archipenko’s lead 
over Picasso in the history of 
assemblage ignores the fact that 
these early sculptures of Doccioni's 
Included fragments of actual 
objects— a window-frame and 
wrought- iron balcony grille — almost 
certainly placing Archipenko 
second In the race against Boccionl 
If not against Picasso. 

Mr Karshan has cheated a little, 
but one can understand his deter- 
mination to do more than justice 
to his subject given the vague 
evasions which have previously 
accompanied Archipenko’s name 
lit accounts of twentieth-century 
sculpture. Overstatement competes 
here with an inert backlog or un- 
derstatement, And if we recall the 
brilliant example of Boccionl or 
other factors such as the mechani- 
zation of Laser's figure-painting 
before 1912 and the tneme of the 
machine-man in F. T. Marinetti's 
Le Futurisms of 1911, wo still lib 
more than qualify tho fundamental 
point about Archipenko's early 
sculpture made by this book. He 
may not have been everywhere 
alone In the lead as Mr Karshan 
suggests, but he was certainly there 
among the leaders at the beginning 
of open constructed nnd assembled 
sculpture. In a century which lias 
celebrated Innovation with such 
energy, this alono Is an argument 
for looking longer and harder at 
Archipenko’s achievement, and now 
perhaps we can move beyond the 
question of how often jib camo 
first, to ask what he achieved 
besides brazen novelty. 
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Order 'to show how^emapajlng from dVurirter 

darw notations In tho Sanlacar and dau * nwr . „ 

Madrid albums, Goya subsequently ■ One suspects, however, ^.i 
metamorphosed them, with tha help or two may already W ... I 
of additional drawings in red chalk into the canon, or may j 
and sanguine wash, into tho etching the future, m 
l aquatint of the eighty Cflprichtw logues several— Nos 


is undoubtedly one. of . the. mpst 
interesting Sections of the book and 1 
in tracing Goya’s use and adapta- 
tion of all . this raw materials 
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Gassier emphasizes the "dramatisa- 
tion ” of it when it reached tihe 
engraved plate, many of the draw- 
ings being subtly or even radically 
altered to give greater impact to 
a message, already so forcthlj 


e likely intervention ^. 
JarU Rosario, Go ]4» • 
old age and probably hw. 
M 'his mistress, DofUt Leocadi* 


Jn its presentation 

volume of the ■DrmtihigsJ^f 

first in arrangement *9“^ 

but the doubtful 
been made of reproduaos 
the larger oblong draw. 1 ?*: 
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a message, already so forcibly ex- the larger oblong 
pressed In bis captions. It will be the double-spread^ whlcn» 
recalled that the preparatory draw- bound book sutb as *»«,' \ & 
ings and' related fdbum subjects disadvantage^, ft ."‘SSL v 
were all juxtaposed with the printa, better, one feels, [ a “STsssI 
l &jbBlt m small format, ih the to : have Sacrificed 
complete .oeuvre, catalogue; of .1971 ; the plates uiMjrcpsed wvji. 

1 by M Gassier and JulJet Wilson, and V distortion.. . . .•• • • 


CHRISTO: OCEANFRONT 

Text by SAI^LY.yARD 

PbatDQrapha'by GIANFRANCO GORGON! . 

107V 0 0c f a ^ lfr °nt ' Project was. sgsclit ei In Auguft 
COVflr ® d a cove la Newport Rhode Iddnd/ 
with 150,000 square feet of polypropylene fafarfc floollBB 
on the sea, attached to the 'shpr# by 42 anchors. This : 
profusely illustrated booki do eg men tt • this ipdctacle ; of 
b u/ 1 wages, symbols, -visions, -end physical acts. .. A. 
Publication of The Art Museum/ Princeton University 
43 illui., one in color. Ip'M X 9“ «7.90 

THE ERICK COLLECTION 
An Illustrated Catalogue - ' 

.Yoluirie Vllj Porcelains, Orlpiifal ond French 
JOHN AL POPE ond MARCELLE .BRUNET • . - ’ 

Thli iateif volume, of th 4 catalogue sutYcyt the Votings i 
;t]|pai-of French end Orlsntef; porcelains.' ip this choice' 
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A taste for landscape 




By Christopher Brown 
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| BAN/ lVINZINfiliri (Editor ) : 
Albrecht Altdorfer : Die GcmBldo 
161pp with 148 black-and-white 
Illustrations, end 48 -colour plates. 
Munich : Ilirmer/Piper. DM360. 

v Dieso kleine llias In Farben M tras 
fried rich Sell 1 end's sulking descrip- 
tion of Albrecht Altdorfer’s “Alex- 
gndersch ladic” in a long passionate 
account of the picture he published, 
ill his periodical Europa in 1603. He 
had seen the picture in die Louvre : 
{t was exhibited with seventy-one 
Other pictures from the Bavarian 
royal collection at Munich which 
had been transported to Peris by 
Napoleon’s ccmniissaire, Citoycn 
Neveu. Later it adorned the 
Emperor's but Limoni at St CLotuI, 
which gave rise to the notion that 
it was his favourite picture, If this 
was the case, ■ Jit? “ Alexander- 
gcliLcIit " tin doubt uppea-lcd lo Ilia 
mcculninnni.i rather lliuu to Ills 
ailiftiL- sense, In vvhicli, according 
|0 Choptul, be was sadly deficient. 

Schlcgel had visited ihe Grande 
GaJcrie wlnli the hois scree brothers, 
and lit u enthusiastic reactions of the 
three 'friends looked for ward to the 
Homan tic movement's revaluation 
of curly Genu ail art. Praised by the 
young Goethe, Wuckcnrodcr, Ticck 
end others, the work of Dilrer und 
fils contemporaries entered (ho 
patriotic limelight of the ftm'itt wit l 
prang. Visitors, Ii coded by Goethe 
fn 1814 and the Kaiser and Meiior- 
nlcb a year is ter. flocked to Heidel- 
berg to admire their sincere 
- Christian art ill the Baissi-r£e col- 
lection, and also in the more eclectic 
Wall raff collection at Cologne. 

Dtirer's contemporaries in south 
Germany have never received tiio 
recognition In England that has long 
been accorded them -in their native 
country. The significant exception 
is tlio younger Holbein, who had the 


™i, L i.ijm . mim. _> g fl0c j sense lo come to Englnnd, and 


therefore csii lie praised as an Eng- 
lish painter by adoption. A group of 
German pictures was, however, 
included in the remarkable collec- 
tion of the Earl of Arundel; the 
1655 Inventory lists two “ St 
Jeromes" attributed to Altdorfer. 
At und cl had attended the Diet of 
Ratisban (Regensburg) In 1636, and 
it is possible that he acquired the 

f iictutfes by presentation or purchase 
n tlie artist's hometown. - 
In 1879 William Sell Scott, poet 
and painter, the friend of Rossetti, 
published The Little Masters, a 
sequel -to his successful book on 
Dilrer, Altdorfer does not emerge 
as the central figure of Scott’s book 
— that palm goes to the Behams, 
Hans Schald and Barthel — but the 
Rcgciifburg muster merits two 
guardedly eniliiisinsiic chapters. 
Scott’s subject is the excel- 
lence of Altdorfer's work us 
a -prill r maker, but h e -also 
praises tlie paintings, especially 
the '* Baltic of Issii* ” (’* Alexander- 
scli lachr '*), and laments, “in 
ill is country I hesitate to affirm 
liny picture of his to exist”. 
Ho was pr nimbly correct, and it was 
nuly in 1163 that the National 
Gallery added to its pitifully small 
group of early German pictures a 
landscape by Altdorfer, a sadly 
damaged panel which in its present 
state can do little more than hint 
nt wit at Scott calls Altdorfer’s 
“ true taste for landscape The 
only orlier picture by the artist In 
England Is the “ Christ taking leave 
of His Mother", purchased by Sir 
Julius Wernher in 1904 and still in 
the Wernher collection at Luton 
H oo. 

Tn view of the lack of interest 
shown in him in this country, It 
comes as no surprise that in the 
select bibliogruphv in Franz Win- 
zlngcr's magnificent volume 
Albrecht Altdorfer: Die Gemdlde, 
there is only one item in English 


— a review by Campbell Hodgson, 
that great pioneer of the study of 
early German art who often be- 
wailed its under-representation in 
English collections. Professor Win- 
finger's authoritative work on the 
pointings is the final volume in his 
trilogy on the artist. He published 
companion volumes on the drawings 
and the prints in 1952 and 1963. He 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on 
the artist in 1940, and this book 
Crowns a lifetime's dedication. 
Altdorfer has already been the sub- 

t ect of a number of monographs, 
nit, whether or not one agrees with 
Professor Winzinger on precise de- 
tails' of attribution and dating, hts 
three volumes now undoubtedly con- 
stitute the modern account of the 
artist. 

Of all the artists of the Danube 
School, Albreclu Altdorfer was the 
most outs run ding. They wero a 
remarkable generation, straining 
and finally discarding late Gothic 
conventions, and they represent 
only one small part or that extra- 
ordinary efflorescence of the visual 
arts in south Germany beginning In 
the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, and known in Germany by 
tlio name of its greatest (though not 
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A detail from Christ taking leave of His Mother, one of onlp nra , 
Altdorfer paintings in England. 


most representative) figure as the St George is engulfed by ir. The structure in (he picture. In it 
Diircrzcit . branenes aiul leaves form u screen M Susamm ” this is .» colourful 

Like many of the artists of (his blocking out everything but a fectlon of an ltuliuu Rcnaistam 
extraordinary period, Altdorfer was glimpm of the distant horizon, palazzo, in the courtyard of vtb 
a practitioner of several of the arts. Eacli leaf is individually delineated, ihe elders are stoned tu death. 

As a painter of landscape and figure treated in a manner which recalls ^u-jmjinniv tl, e ' prenarain 


graphic artist ne was compHinme to meaicvni ucruai-f. in me year aiu.-i • 1.7 

Dilrer and Rurgkmalr, and his “St George ", 1511, Altdorfer ira- l , i r , inl * ’ I . ,r * 4 

tombstone bears the simple inscrip- veiled down the Danube ami drew •L 11 V’, S i 1 ' 1L , n . 1 ' 1 lsl •f • S,,u -Y 1,1 * ll . s *' T 

lion “ baum(eister)” to record that the beautiful view of (he river at Gothic, while the pnlav/o in fit 

for the last twelve years of liis life Sarmingstein. . Susanna is the product of cartlu 

he was city architect in Regensburg. Nodiina in the nrcvloits work of ,ll11l flj ,latl ve study ol Ri-niil»san«« 

With members of his workshop he the Da mbc Schon Si i li s ar S} ul \' ct " Vil] r 

tadu in hi, 1,0, nc JSSTSOi 

Til. problo,„s of doc, ,,,,«,, ring hU inborn 15?«)'o,“ t£ HlrT otalVof ‘'llln 'nicwrft 

evAiuiiflllv ul limns tof 5 p< 1!- nn 1 - * . .^^1. .. after fnmlliurity In 'photogrtpi 
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FHORENTINE GOTHIC 
PAINTERS 
From Giotto to Masaccio 

*'Au sjidvwing work o{ schotaaWp . , . supeibly 
documents Ihe p erio d and its painters. 1 * 

Michael SJiepJiercf, Sunday telegraph 

lf A handsome publication whtah will prove of. value. 11 

Denys Sullon, Financial Times 
- Colour frontispiece , 1328 hlaah end white 
itiUftttttiontf £25.03 


William Gaunt 

MARINE PAINTING 

An Historical Survey 

VBnihralHng . , . a vast subject . . . felloitousiy treated • 
■ with all of Gaunt's oustomaty insight and elegant ‘ 
energy. . Marina Vaieey, Sunday Times 

43 colour plates, 200 black & white £9.B(l 


Harold Rosenberg 

ART ON THE EDGE 

“Splendid, illuminating every thing; he. casts Waeye ■ 

•i.interestedintheiarts-. ' ^--.V 

; . y" , i4 j Marin& Yalzey, Sunday. Times . 

. 25 blaoh 3c white lUuslratipna . ■ j&.QD 

M. L. d’Otrange Mastai 

ILLUSION IN ART 

Trompe VOetU A History of _ 
PictorM lliasiortUm 

Tho first comprehensive study bf-tiidsiomgtn as 
practised by famous artists through the agesi : .- • 

24 colour plates, 450 black & white, »i.; .-y; • 1 \£l7,50 


print, dated 1506. ^However, wo 0 Uecpanou by comp.irisnu wim w 
shouid remember that the young SgS™ “PS.f 6 ™ 1?™!,., IrS Pictures in tlie series. OutRknu 
Lucus van Leyden executed liis first, Baches die diclitbelaiiluei! srlntd- ui i jiikos tlie iiriniex in IiN "BWJ 
more then competent, engraving at ^n ,L Wider u 3 di lS.5 of Cmmae” in tlumi.lly cnjibj 
the age of fourteen, if van Mander Geflltlo’. A direct comnet w Hi tlio rnws niuI Mreu’s “ Hal tie of Ail 
is to be believed.) Nothing is known (wliXlO s « “ Jumble «.f fir.tm '£**. 

■bout Altdorfer’s training, though uiillkofv but we miv noroe with* Altdorfer I ncorpor.u l>k tut infltjWj 

St Z iS 0C .’( w «'& tlctttjl within « . visually. «*«* 


Tvrnlenn srvle of Parber’s St Wolf- ““ s rcinurKun, idcks into ton-nra ot — . 

-GrUnewald's, atid yet auggants Ilia mountains. ■ 

mise much about h!a artistic ^ « PO‘‘[icipftt- Yot even after this 

development, we k,now something of {?* Celriss and ncluovemenc Altdorfers creijlm 

I his public life and can trace his rise ^ <“<jams of the aitUent is by no moans exhausted. IHi 

to local eminence. He became, like rell 8> 011 of the Germans. protatlon of the Gorman 


rly orvr 
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The highway to abstraction 


By John Gage 
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nnd bears the- world. In whom A third, and until rc-coiuly the the cross, ihe anchor, the sea, which 
everything lives und works; here dominant, way uf simplifying the mode the painting obviously un- 
is the highest thing that we cun history of nincteeiuli nnd twentieth- acceptable A wiihin the irnditinnal 
ever know — God I century art has been in isolate an pre-Roma nlic canuils of religious 

Yet the language of this letter is avant-garde, tn apply ail idea of art. for its meaning Is Loo private 
modelled closely on one in Goethe’s P« l 8 ress which excluded from alien- and eoo ambiguous”, all these 
enrlv novel The SarrniM of Ynune t,on on y arl,sl who wlls «« seen to images are present in an emblem 
vJKr ild It is rich aT have passed on n torch or opened a illustrating Christian Salvation in 
expeHencingofa Sturmiind Drul.g l°or tor those who followed, it Is De Knw farter Zali^dt, 
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• If Uie piatniy uf Fticdt'iclt’s 

•-« simple yet [ircgti.tnt Inndscupes arc 

I ( 1 I I tn be fuuiid chiefly in drawings and 

V/ AX engravings, perhaps bis achievement 

was tu nioiuimL'iitali/c what had 
hitherto been a minor form, liis 
first work in do so was the Teisdien 
Altar of 1868, which, although gene- 
. , , , , , , rally admired, was also attacked 

flic cross, the anchor, the sea, which ; n R well-known unlcle by the critic 
made the piuimng obviously un- Ramdohr {not Rumolir, as Dr Fiiiko 
acceptable wuhin the irnditinnal has it), who complained that it was 
pre-Romanlic canons of religious « an impertinence (or bndscano 
art, for its meaning Is loo private painting to seek to worm its way 

R Tin fn A □ m Lktii .SI 1C 1 Oil hliAca I . I I. ■ ■ ■ 


and coo ambiguous”, all these into the church and crawl upon ilia 
images are present m an emblem altar”. Yet this palming was n 
illusii atmg Christian Salvation in unmmi^dnn. nnd U0 thAllId iiAvhoita 


experiencing at a itui/n und Drang 
attitude to noturc, as Runge’s visual 
style is a re-interpretation of clussl- 
cisnt. Dr Finkc also accepts as 
authentic the conversations attribu- 


on approach ivhlch has been 
adopted svm pathetically by critics 
and artists themselves: one 

of the small pleasures of art- 
historiography in this century has 


rating Clin 
Kr u us- Leer 


Ue Amps- Leer cter Zaligheytll, 
published in Amsterdam In 1658 by 
the Catholic emblem- writer Ever nr d 
Meyster. 


commission, and we should perhapa 
look rather more closely at ilia 
patron titan at the artist himself. 

The aharpiece was painted for 


... .. I. — i rnstonograpny in tins century nas 

Li '“ C m21? e “hi-t S“ q vrrS becn t * ie disentangling of rc-datlnga 
Cdzonne (1921), which ate very mi d rapain tings by artists anxious to 


wumea tui rcct «<»u ms jwaugniors or *»»•”» "'i. 

the council winch nvvued a Protest- anatomical drawing, nor convincing an unexpected development tnit*U 
aot preacher to address the citizens, perspective (wheHier Albcrrlan or authenticity of its signature r M 
and two years later when penance empirical), yet how little that mat- boen doubted. Altdorfer reul^ 
for this misdeed was exacted, he ters in the presence of his drain ntic his ability to change, and dWT 
was one of die gcoup of councillors compositions and strong colour. St astound, to the lost. 


aianon dn will of masses tor tus a cloudy blue sky j in the predolla, i^T. w 1 ; f 
soul, but this did not provent him the rciurreoted Christ Is silhouetted nr G « ta h . ' 

beconung a lay overseer at tile against a fiery rod sum-ise. Roughly ie C i • 

W wr ?j% 2 sr«s BsarsaA-i.'aftyj v 


One nf the many gifts of the 
Enlightenment to Romanticism was 
a sense that art, like the fabric of 
society, depends upon race and pH* .. 
mate. It -was e constant chame-ot 
debate among northern .aruaW idur- 
ing tha nineteen tn' century, and os 
late as 1911 Munch still had to re- 
assure the Oslo University authori- 
ties thnt his painting was '‘Nor- 
wegian”. Yet the historical study 
of the cultural context nf European 
art in tlie nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries lius mndc very iittlo head- 
way, nnd tho Warburg scholars who 
might well have bridged tho gap be- 
tween art and society, Panotsky, 
Wind, the Wlttkowcrs, even Gom* 
brich, have never token the period 
very seriously. It Is not difficult to 
sec why. It was a boom period for 
art nnd artists, when tho institutions 
of art, official and unofficial, pro- 
liferated Throughout Europe. Some 
1,551 students were enrolled at the 
Royal Academy Schools in London 
between 17G9 and 1830, and in Pavla 
over 300 pupils passed through 
David’s private studio by 1816. 

The London Academy Exhibition 
hung 1,558 works in 1855, the Paris 
Salon 5,434 in 1870, and the Berlin 
Academy 2,820 items for Its Jubilee 
Exhibition in 1886. Even an un- 
official body like the ' Socidti 
Anonyme, with which tlie Impres- 
sionists exhibited, showed 203 items 
in 1882; and the inventory of Van 
Gogh's works comprises 1,732, for n 
working cnrec-r of a little over ten 
. years. Corot’s recorded oeuvre Is 
- more than twice as large as .this. 
A large proportion of these works 
has been lost, but an overview of 
such prodigality Is something no 
student could aspire to. still less 
achieve. 

The number and productivity of 
artists in these centuries are matched 
by the literature of art. Exhibition 
and sale catalogues, manifestoes, 
lectures, statements, interviews, and 
newspaper and periodical criticism 
flourished, and to this is added the 
loss forma! voices of tlie artists 
themselves, for the artist In this 
period has beon embarrassingly 
articulate. Thore are diaries, letters 
and memoirs of most of tho major 
and minor figures; Delacroix’s 
• Jowmat runs to three volumes, his 
correspondence m six, and he also 
V„ ub v, sttmdRl of criticism. 

■ 7- W’ote almost as much 

,■ as he painted; Samuel Palmer, it 
•' seents, rather more. * 

, The existence of these Brtists’ 
SmTShi.? 5 ? dd , ed 8 n°w factor to 
Z. aJ st ! 0rlan 8 Problems, for he 
must also be something of a critic 

R^5f r o“ Ure k, and al 3>°ugh both 
' K ^?,° ) S 1 Cnblum ,. aild Ulf lch Finke 
on literary analogies, 

: S.-L-?A rd fy fddress the issues 


j .1 FlrtilinilQ wiu a cifcs i n a< li |$s uj utuaia niiAnswa iu 

laigoiy iicuhous. show fn retrospect that they were symmetry in which Professor Roson- 

In a letter of Dccembet 1828 to the first In the field. K aim in sky's blunt sees foreshadowed so much of 
John Linnell, Samuel Palmer wrote: first “abstract" watercolour, for twentieth-century abstraction, had 
I can't help seeing . that the example^ is accepted by Dr Finke been a recurrent feature of German 

e eneraF ^characteristics of Nature’s as of 1910, for this is the date it landscape art. A remarkable draw. 

eauty not only differ from, but bears but some twenty years ago 
are,' in some respects, opposed this date was shown to nave been 


Friedrich's repertory of symbols Count Franz Anton 1 von Thun* 
was very much that of the emblem Hohenstein for his private chapel, 
books; and ills feeling for cam- built in the Neo-Gothic style, at 
position, that emptiness and thnt Schloss Tetschen in Bohemia, and 


to those of Imaginative Art; and applied retrospectively, and the dated 1510, lias a standpoint and a 
that, even in those scenes and work in question is almost certainly spatial sense close to Friedrich’s 


that, even in those scenes and work in question is almost certainly 
appearances where she is loveliest, of some three or four years Inter, 
und most universally pleasing. ... As Professor Rosenblum'x inform- 
Universal nature wears a lovely ants show, Kami in. sky’s route to 
gentleness of mild unruclinn; hut abstraction was far slower und more 
the leafy lightness, ihe thousand complicated than the traditional 
repetitions of little forms, which uccount would have lis believe, 

«■£•=* a 

. J 1 ".” 1 tllc Northern Romantic Tradition a 


landscape art. A remarkable draw- 
ing by waif Huber in Munich, tha 
” Moudsee in tho Sahzkammergut”, 
dated 1510, lias a standpoint and a 


" Monk by the Sen ”, which Is the 
iy itch-pin of Rosen bl urn's exposition. 


apparently at tha instigation of his 
new wile, who came from the Dres- 
den aristocratic family of tho 
Brlihls, and had admired a sepia 
drawing of the same subject at tho 
Dresden exhibition of 1807. Tha 
BrUhls end die Thun-Hohcnsteins 
were leading Catboiic famitios. 

Professor Rnsonbluni sets Fried, 
rich’s images of churches against 


He points nut iliat this enmposi- churches by Constable and Corot . i 
tinn, which Friedrich worked on almost Hiiy one of Constables 
repeatedly between 1808 and 1810, nf Salisbury Cathedral . . . 

originnUy included two ships, the * s . “ lr 100 sunny m mood, tHr too 
removal of which was “an act of picturesque in vantage point to con- 
artistic courage and personal com- y„ e y a J*7 transcendental massage ”, 
pulsion”: we are invited tu think Yet it was Constable’s nation, 
of an artist like Kandinsky between Blshop i Fisher, who prevailed on 


i . p. 

sa’suWMs.'s.t ,w 

the park; there, the moss, and “W of n J odcrn » rt wl, ^h m 
rifts, and barky furrows, and the nfjj s “PP^ em ?* u l '] e orthodox 

mouldering grey, tho* that adds i"? 1 H? s . os . ,ts H J, mo . s j ex f*H 

majesty to the lord of forrests; f. r ° m U “. vld and 1 

mostly catch the eye before the C10 X 10 Mattsse and P |C a*M. 

arasn and aranole nf tliH T own reading is based not on 

tta muscular befty and shoulders; 'j]¥ 1 es °|SJ? t e T^ Sl,c * 1 

the twisted sinews. . . . F®” re ®lly exist in e vacuu 

T „ _ _ . , but rather on the impact of 

^n 8 ?' 6 mer l ias problems of modern cult 

attempted the equation Nature-Art- historv. and most narrirulm-lv 

fh°e ^ tri * r nrrJativ* ^ ^ p ° s ? ible » “'J 1 religious dilemmas posed in 
W?f*i,«S° rr «i al, , Va t. obsess 0 u 1 . , Romantic movement, upon 

K, d ..,?u d te ^ hn, 9 ue ' ' vh,ch has combination of subject, fee 

n^L\p» SUC \>i a e ? d, VP fe ? turo °, f and structure shared by a 

artists wntings In the nineteenth tradition of artists working oil.... 

and twentieth centuries, is one that in Northern Europo and the Un! 

lias proved least convertible into ted States. !. . . . 


1910 and 1914 or Newman and 
Rothko in tho Into 1940s, who moves 
slowly but relentlessly towards an 
unprecedented purity of style. Yet 
the removal of the ships was not 


the painter to clear from the ilLim- 
trated version of “ Salisbury Cathe- 
dral from the Bishop’s Grounds” 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) tlie 
dark clouds above tlie cathedra] 
which, we know from a letter, Con* 


. . . that there is an imnortant the exte,lt of Filed rich’s reworking which, we know from a letter, Con- 

alternate Isicl l-eadinn of the his* of his Picture: during 1810 it seems stable saw as analogous to tho 

tory of modern art which might t0 have changed from o daylight to troubles besetting the English 
well supplement the orthodox one 8 moonlight 8cene * ai , ld *>aclt again, Church ; mid at die end of liis Ufa 
that has ns its almost exclusive ' c ?. rrl £ ed .{‘-verai days late for he used the same motif for one of 
locus Paris, from David and Dele- Bcrlln Exhibition of 1810, wliore hut most hysterical and overladen 
ctolx to Matisse and Picasso. My * c was » noue the lesa, a great success canvases, “Salisbury Cathedral front 
own reading is based not on for- 8nd \ vas acquired at once by tile the Meadows" (Lord Ashton of 
mnl values alone— II such things "cussinn Crown. Did Friedrich Hyde), originally entitled "The 

can really exist in a vacuum abandon unfinished a painting Rainbow". It may be worth men* 

but rather on tlie impact of cet- w h'ch had given him so much tioning that in 1912 Emil Noldo 

tain problems of modern cultural double? He never returned to such found a landscape by Constable 

history, and most particularly the . 8,1 ai1steie format again. more memorable than works by 

religious dilemmas posed in the , ,"L : 1 1, 1 • ' ‘ ■* — ■ - 

Romantic upon the 

combination of subject, feeling, B I 

and structure shared by a long H^TrUff llUl i li i P|1 /VIT^AKf 

tradition of artists working mainly U 1 Alrtlirv/.n 

in Northern Europo and the Dm- fl ’ fl 


PH AID ON 


the smaller change of the history Tll . n , . v .... 

of ideas ; hence the poverty of much JjjJJ 11 ?. 1 “ f fn X/ Znt n/irl 6 tin 

of the discussion of art by lettrlsts. U „f R n^onhTi.^* rtL • - a 

4Sia*S« ta "4; muf iffi! The Genius of Arab 

neriod P S not in riinnL. In * bove a11 10 « tradition of senslbl- 

Imagery (which " sharL^ih cXs^hi" mskTs ClVlIlZatlOH 

lti« P orv r ; M’tlous, a^d indeed ft is, not Edited by JOHN R. HAYES 

History of art must first of all be u pr ’ _e t u e rfl i nt : v „ 

jjjj 1 -f. he , ,^ ay th l ngs *? ut 1,18 cessibility of German art outside \ llis magnificent volume reveals 
on Y n rtki « J fii IC Ml P f n'lll (L? '’n Germany, which, as Dr Finke ob- the glories of tlio medieval Arab 

esoociaflv d/f flcult P f m^u stnf i nd * BrvQS ; bflS accounted for the world, with nine specialist 

ourway j from' thought* tQ U style and Fronch emphasis of nineteenth, and writers covering its Ri% arc hi- w 

hack to thought aJSS . * *■ twentleth-wnuiry mt-historlegraphy. {ectiue, literature, philosophy and sciences. Superbly 

B one of .ho ™, in v «ck .... " lu!trated ' 242pp - 86 ca,0 “ r «'“■ *»«» ow 

S? , &3%£ J ‘5 Rediscoveries in Art 

f ^ KlansVankheU FRANCIS I|ASX£LL ; 


development in the art 


argument, and "tradition” refers 
‘ - 1 r„ above all to a tradition of senslbl- 


period is not so much changes h, reflected in the choice of Tma- 
[magery . (which it shares with ”^T „ reS1 ^ describes hi" task as 


![,“) Ambitious, and indeed it is, not 

nlfnm^ho wnl .hf ^ 00st because of the relative Inac- 

l ^ f 8e , w& y things look, but the cessibility of German art outsldo 

o^or 8 .?^ G-rmon" which, n. Dr Flnko ob- 

Ofl artists in tlie period tnflkcs it dAfvfls nnrtlv nrrnuntOfl for the 

o ur° wa v ‘ V f r om^ t C hou chr'to 11 stvlo and Eronch emphasis of nineteenth . and 
back m though? again. y ’ 1 twentieth-century ai-t-historlograpiiy. 

rw r.c - i' ...i.,.,. ,, But tlie- enterprise which Profes- 

■rPhUMMfli, ' "w* ^ Ji’, 0 sor Rosonblum has undertaken Is 
fc«r ,, Kopn S i» ,na ^itt4.l I i fi w.^ M » not an uncommon one among Uff- 

eraifhn man scl,olafa I som ® oE hl * ma l° r 

artists and (bemes have been suggested by 



movements, and the mono, 


Klaus Lankhelt and by Otto Stelior 


ivriijgs"ha s ten dd ,° { th ™ ^ iffisS Sj#^ sfisn.% ipsssrft 

of U6 Hrnrn°i,.rf at> h'ething of a critic such itn exclusively Fvench Was, are, 

and ■©tough both fH£°» aa ^ to pursue then) through p or Pi-ofessor. Rosen bl urn names no 
■dMRBMbnR ud Ulrich Finke the «ntury as a whole. • „ ames . Perffnps he is tliinking of 
itittw n fc*Sf on literary analogies, Such an approach tips the' balance 'American critics like Green bo rg 
’ nreqAntlirt i y dress the issues decisively in favour or iconography, and Fifed, who bave looked for the 
' itself tne Jlterarare of prt and in recent years a number of ancestry of Abstract Expressionism 

rlnf>M 52.™ ••Wfcq ni scious litera- iconographJc' studies treating the chief Jv in France. . Fosenblum has 
■ Dubffiatiin*!!?^ i'w® ^jecqiti per iod haye appeared—* fait samulo himself been pronosing a link be- 
• ‘ and ' th e * .collected letter* of the genre Is gathered in Beiirflge tiveen German RoineuticLsra and. 


Seeker & 




.Efiky-five ketna in YhnxUigorla " reli^voue panels of which the best i ea a C i, i thi e^?fg 

. Vrhmden record the artist’s ptir- known is the M Crucifixion" at f Itct me 8 l 00 *'. 1 ?** Altdorfers r - 
chase of property in the town as he .Kassel, Here, tMo landscape, though r Ure £ re " iain t hkc the greatest."., 
'became more and more prosperous, often an important element in tho Irestt ond emotive. 

His will leaves us Id no doubt as to composition, is secondary to the The production of the book ; 

. ms great -financial success. religious drama played out by the author’s dream: careful prooff^ 

Altdorfer’s earliest works are a ■ elongated 'figures. The palette is ing, excellent printing, beau^J . 
group of small panels, painted be- bright with primary colours, and plntes and a strong, elegant -W . 
tween about 1506 and 1511; in a mood intense. (It is to tills mg. The price, however, is stafK 
style that may well reflect his train- group that the Luton H oo picture ing, and I wonder whether JJv. : 

: ing as h miniaturist. The figures belongs.) the wealthy burghers of Regeitf jg. , 

m the scenes or the jives of the . At. die end of the 1520s came the can af - f °rn this handsome 
saints are close to tlie early Cra- two commissions for Duke Wilhelm t0 theIr favourite son. ■ 

■'%&£¥&& ajejteurggm 


, correspondence Dr Finke otto tea in 
foExt» p P /*' n £t n * t ron \ ^manticifin 
' of isn/^ on u^' 8 celebrated letter 
«k. i ^ ^calling what he. calls a 
basic, mystical experience ™ 

*ha heavens . above me 
ijj wlta cou ntless stars,- (the 
.. wnd soars through the expanse 
: „ c * pa f e » “ ,fl wave breaks with 

t « roaming roar in the vasty night. 


• . v ■i/ 1 - 


the ethereal sky reddens, above 

• ffi® wood and the sun light*' up their wcark. 

5,® world the valley is filfed with 
“tat and I- throw myself, down on 
.. grass amid sparkling dewdrops,- 
every, leaf and every- blade of 
; . glass teems with life, the . earth is 
Stive and rtiovas* under me.revery- 
V. ihing .is sounding the same chord 
simultaneously, . . then the * soul 

• shouts for joy, , and. flies, la - -the - 
>r Immeasurable space around me, 

• .there is np beJow abd no above 

'v, finv ThnrP ntv ' 1 wm KanlnnUo 


run MotlVkuhde des 19. [Jahrhun- Abstract Expressionism for some 
derts (Stodlen mr r Klyist t des 19. Fifteen years, and his book, we learn 
Jahrhimderls, VI) Munich , 1970. But with dlsmav, bus been in gestation 
aga n the extent .and variety of the for ten..; For. there is nothing in 
available material deprives' sUch hi? main amutittt which will sui 1 . 
schematic' exeralws of plausibility, rive the mQSt . CBtll%1 g i Qt , ce . 
and a method developed for the , 

rlfllicare task of - recbUstitutiiiH . -Certainly some of the jvxtapost 

schools and establishing attitudes in {J pl j® * re 
medieval, and Renaissance art can- <■ j”*®- 

not do much for a period when al m°st umformly small 

artists and . .thpir , spokesmen ivere size. and. grey tonality of the Uius- 


artists and - their , spokesmen were *—*■—«*. u. u.ur 
clamouHng to .explain themselves Rations, which impose upon the 
.aid their work.- The jconographlc. i mages - a hompgaueity they do .not 
-approach makes for an account of otherwise have; But poth, m detail, 

* ■ • « » i ml rl fn fha tronaval wivaaMam n<! 


. — T* MWWT 

fr any more, nojtlme y -no .beginning 

K d no eud. I; bear , and feel 'the - 
big breath of God. who hold® 


■! i ti L 1 1 I ' ' - 


mu^t appeal- to nonJconOgraphic, Professor Rosen bl um is 

factort to give.it mojnentura. It= hiistaken.- First, sorqe details.. 
mpet be statistical i£ it Js to carry .-. Professor . Rosenblum has a , quite 
much weight, and, with the excep- uhcanny knack of picking die’ wrong 
tion of Francis. 1 Haskell’s Ilium in at- example. He Is anxious: to eatab- - : *lmi 

,ihg essay ,6n i nineteenth-century lish Caspar- David Friedrich '.as q • - • 

paJiitiugs /pf. the Jive? of earjjer- Protestant artist who developed i . - 93 k9|R ' 

;artists TArt ' Quartmjf, 1971X. Mule /language of Christian 'symbolism ' . . - 

attempt, has .bean made- 50 far ; to outtide . > ! traditional .imagery,, but , 

; suggest . the frequenples. of mqtifs, almost all the. symbolic ^ objects in' '""ViCjS’i* 

fbr the Obstacles to establishlng-siich .-one of. die paintings .used, to ulus?. ’ V 5 ,’- | .’, s ' 

frequencies are enoihnbus. f , traps, this, the " Crass 6ji . RAgOh 


turbine speed. Francis Haskell, Professor of Art History 
at Oxford, explores tlie reasons for radical changes in 
niRkes some surprising discoveries. 256pp. 
255 illus. Puhlisfied yesterday £8,50 ; 

Roman Baroque Painting 

ELLIS WATERHOUSE 

An indlspeiis^ble source book fo'r the' period' 1580-1710, 
including the work. Of 63. great and HttIq r known musters, 
all. equally important for their contribution to Roman 
Baroque style. l?2pp. 81 Ulus. Published yesterday £15.95 

American Wildlife Painting 

MARTINA R. NORELLI .... 

A superb record of the oil) rtiasters * of American wild- 
life painting — Atulubon end many "others— who from the 
early 18th century hove recorded American fauna and 
flora with precision and sensitivity. 224pp. 160 illus, 64 
in colour.. 8tfrAj>ril £12,50 . . . 

Fabulous Beasts 
and Demons 

IffilNZ MODE 

The strange marvels of folklore, 
. . ' religibn and ' art traced from 

. /URmSf ‘ ' ' fthclent times to the present day. 

. A fascinating and richly illus- 
. .w ilSBF a '. trated account. 280pp. 405 ,UJus, 
. ' .. .52 in cd/ouh Published pester- 


K[4tty \ £9.9S, >.* 
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1 R.’.S Intel pi>int^l ii m«u! 1 i'll “* V i h’/oV;' V? Jgga 
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Uiimi for c|ii,irryiiiH in tho byways 
iif French iitii class ids in, (me in tliis 
hook lie pounds down thu highway 
of intuit sire-inn modernism with 
scarcely u sideways glance. His 
treatment of Van G»kIi makes no 
cimcussioii to niceties of visual 
analysis. “A Flowering Garden with 
Path” of July 18H8 is contrasted 
with “ Dr Gadiet*s Garden ” of May 
18QD, to suggest that under the 
impact of the Impressionists Vin- 
cent was deflected from his course 
into aesthetic vagueness, only to 
reassert his northern specificity 
when that influence had faded. But 
the “ Flowering Garden ” is a dis- 
tunt view, with no occasion for 
detail, and the last “ WheatEields " 
arc no more specific than it. 
“ Dr Cachet’s Garden ” is a 
close-up study nearly half the 
si/e of the 1988 canvnt: as with 
I- i-ied rich, we are dealing nut with 
tyiies of sensibility sit much ns 
with the format of ihc image. When 
Vincent left Purls and Impress- 
siunism, It wns to De liter nix that he 
siiitl he was returning, ami it is in 
Delacroix's last works that the ex- 
pressive hrusliwork which is so 
itiucJi of Vincent's language 1ms its 
origins, 
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The Belgian artist /antes Ensor (1860-194 fi) in his studio in Os tend. From Eager van Cinder Id’s Ensor 
(ISRpn iiicfudini 113 illustrations. Studio Vista. £8.50) which will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. 
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.students of Mondrian’s tltcosophi- less than was Fried rich’s j It is simply 
cul cun ii eel ions, on wiioni Professor the “source of light and life” to- 
Rosenbliun bun drawn, and I stress wards which the figures in tho flank- 
ir here simply us another Instance Ing panels move, and it embodies 


t7 i ' I.,*,. ij, nnr i. nf the northern debt to Fronce. It that yearning for the sun and the 

It is similarly to Ficncii veisions , s w j t ] 10Ut snying that Mondrian’s south which runs through much of 

nf., 1 1 * ^Monrl rl nn owL if v ’ most taportmu formal allegiances tlio writing of Munch’s friends, 


mid Mondrian owed many of I heir 
early interests. Mondrian’s rlica- 
soplticnl Juiugcry derived most per- 
haps from Eduard Schur£*s Lcs 
Grands Initids, which remained 
on a of his favourite hooks. 

Not only did it provide the start- 
ing-point of some of the elements 


landscape under the evewfe, 
ing play of light and almost* 
now appeared for the first tiri 
in Germany. 

And of Run go’s art itself, Tsdn 
wrote: “he talk', of the new jp 
but paints with the means of 
old ”, 

It is of course the ineoiu tt 
painting, style and technique, 
cliicfly separate these Romany 
from the pniuliug of the ear 
twentieth century, and for the « 
means Kandinsky and Man 
Mondrian and Klee went to nfas 
the most vital developments ug 
taking place, namely to Fai ls. WhJ 
is not to say that their gen® 
attitudes were French. Kanarndf 
on counter with tiio Fa uvea, Kk» 
and Marc’s with Orpliisiu, a 
Mondrian’s with Cuuism ns 
crucial to die evolution of tlfc 
styles, even if those styles camn 
have little to do with any of fa 
movements. 

Time and again Professor 6 m 
blutn brushes aside French paiiq 
ns “ art for art’s sake ” (a ooaaji 
which Is itself due to Gag 
Romantic thought), without ^ 
the dileinnm of 
inherent in tlic art of m«r?^ 
own subjects. The hong* . 
“ mere ornament ” was so vigtro*. 
rebutted by boili Klee ami t* 
dinsky that we can be sure thn 
were both strongly attracted to 
and it is arguable (hat Klee new 
really escaped its snares. To wild 
Munch improvise on the therajj 
a coloured woodcut, even win 
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arc to French Cubism. 

Professor Rosenbl urn’s anxiety to 
establish a direct line of succession 
from the German Romantics to 
the tweniieth-ccntury avant-garde 
sometimes makes him strangely in- 
sensitive to the more immediate 
northern sources of his subjects’ 


: E r l f idoas - He elates the central," sun, 
.* panel of Munch’s Oslo Undversity 


Strindberg Httd Ibsen. In particular 
it is one of the leading diemes of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts — whose hero Is of 
course a painter — for which Munch 
had designed sets in 1906-07. 

It might well be that such care- 
lessness in detail does little to 
damage the general outline of Pro- 
fessor Rosenblum’s argument, which 
is an interesting one. But to estab- 
lish the course of an “alternative 
tradition ”, it is important to have 


ground to some point in the 
distance with an Impersonal pre- 
dictability which reflects closely 
the mechanical method that 
achieved this facsimile of the 
distance between the perception 

of a nearest and a farthest point, . 

But In the late painting, thl9 tra- this theme is the loneliness 
ditlonal perspective device . , . People”, is to watch e sup-y 
is inverted, turned Inside out, so aesthete at work ^ and the ic 
that the rush of orthogonals (the mental appreciation of . Main 
three roads) across the distance 
from near to far suddenly con- 
verges upon the viewer, rather 
than upon the horizon. ... Tliis 
profound change [is^ from n 


attractive pictures of animilt i 
surely a measure of liis failure m 
an Expressionist. 

Rothko, who paimud a botau 
to Matisse, was also bothered t 
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world « “no Slot translates it rioMlc pubUot, “It you «fl| 


revelation of magic geometry In the f, lura | s to a small sepia drawing by 

in the Friedrich of 182S, the first of a 

^ scries of seven drawings depicting a conception of what a tradition is 
rhi^rhfnrai^ ...fLm,? ufltHni tI,e oE human life in the of the conditions in which it may 

ff 1 ® SS5?SRi nnS courae of nature. arise and function. There is no 

niotif, led Mondrian inexorably into Yet it Is. clea ‘* fl 6°™ t .“’/“i’f cSJse Piofeslio^R^ blu rn^makM »■«= u « x. c .u, «..« « uuu .. a ., u «, u or 

abstraction. Schurd’s role lias been account of his cycle tha the Image convStional distlncdon bemeen .perhaps it Is the birds and the simply ns tlio " 

underplayed by the most recent was to b e seen in isolation even the mi vflt e and m.hlic ^ colour rather than tho composition Maroon ” of die t 

' attributes almost every tievelopment which carry most of the emotional they to be distinguUlicd froa* 

to individual sensibility. Dr Finke charge,, for there is an irreducible black ^puin lings nf Reinhardt « 

hints very aptly at the role of the ai £, L n t ^ 10 ^nns of painting Stella ? I have not seen the irt 
academics in the creation and spread which Professor Rosenblum does 


Into a language of personal 
anxiety. , , . 

But Vincent’s paths do not converge 
on the spectator, who is sited well 
above the level of the field, and 
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Civilisation. f Not a history of art, but an attempt to define 
civilisation in terms of creative power and the enlargement of 
the human faculties.’ Michael Hofroyd, The Evening Standard. 

•IS colour and 238 black and white. photographs 
£6,50, paperback £3.75. Published Jointly with BBC Publications. 

The Romantic Rebellion. Romantic versus Classic Art. 'Nobody 
else has ever written about the visual arts with such wide sym- 
pathy and acumen ... he combines discrimination with sympa- 
thetic insight lu every chapter. 1 Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday 
Times. 

24 colour and 308 black and white photographs £4.75 
: Published jointly with Sotheby Parke Berne t. 

Tho Gothic Revival. An Essay in the Hlstan ) of Taste. First 
' published in 1929 and reissued in 1974 os a paperback, tills book 
remains iui unrivalled contribution to our . knowledge of taste 
and its evolution In die century and a half from 1720 to. 1870. 

1C pftorogrnpfts paperback £?. 

landscape Into Art will be published in a new enlarged edition 
in May, Produced in the larger format of Civilisation, It incor- 
porates more illustrations and now Includes colour photographs, 

■ 8 pages of colour mid over 120 black and white photographs 
Published May 20 £950. 

OSBERT LANCASTER 

• A Cartoon History. ef : Architecture, A. roissue, with additional 
drawing^, of Here, of All Places.' '.Not onto the wittiest Introduc- 
- don to Its subject, but one of tho most stimulating as well. 1 The 
Timer Literary Supplement. 

■ £5.75. Paperback £2.95, Over 100 line illustrations. 

Classical Landscape with Figures, Recently reissued with a new 
..introduction, * The : conversation ranges from classical antiquity 
W FI®: present : from ;the, Pplopoiu^gslan War - to - tho problems 

I i- , of .Qmmohla Bftuara. Observation; titiriv hniL.-eriidltihri^ aiUh :»bm 

Hall's pictionary orSubjecfs 
| and Symbols in Aft ; 

Introduction by. Kenneth Clark. ' Lucidly and entertainingly helps 
W* Jo. “read *’ much of 'the Complexities of subject-matter, classical 
and biblical,, mythical and medieval, in western art. A marvellous 
vade-mecum t precise : and elegantly informative. 1 The Sunday 
. Times, ... Lino illustrations £6 

The Image on the. Glass 

By Laurnnco Whistler, ^.representative selection of his best en- 
gravings on glass over the lost forty Veal’s. His introduction 
explains many of his 'techniques and She philosophy ' ' 

underlying his artistic aims. ‘ A book describing ..very 
beautiful works, a great joy to read throdgh.l Arts 
Review. . ' . . / ; 

86 photographs £15. . \. . . 



are moved only by |my painting)! 
color relniionsliips, then you lii 
the point”. Towards the tragkri 
many of his pointings were soak 
yet how is their gloom to be oo& 
stood ns tragic or angry, aoda 
"* Deep Grey* i 
titles? Hons 


ot Romanticism: they were surely seem anxioua to explore; Ho 
the forcing-beds which compelled adduces Friedrich's “Hill and 
new uttitudes to art in the Inst pl ?' , #] ied F,e . ,d 1,e « r Ih-catlen '» of 
quarter of the eighteenth century. c t . 1824 ns •*» hixlunce of ” inversion 
mi,.,, .. , .. ^ . ot perspective”, nssuciuted with 

fJl5Lf°«S n u , Sni!2 l “ , W personal suffering like Vincent’s: 
conditions, schools^ galleries, travel- tlio artist is shut out from “ 


now In tho chapel of the In»*. 
for Religion and Human W)* 
ment at Houston,, but Frofea. 
Rosen lil uni’s account sungcslt 
they ore of n type similar tc ■ 
series now in the Talc Gnlto 
which wuy origimilly dcslguria • 

ftar- sasss^Jw i m t i 

the^ Evening Star” (Frankfurt, dooilio- nunrila nr tho Tuio seem in be J 

s£/~*sSSS SEriaft ?•* 

* at *ho classroom Is as likely horizon), to be understood In tho Professor Rosenblum's lwok 
re “ G S , a * con'ormlwi, but opposite sense, and wo are reminded H 8 sonso of ihe problems or® 

** ^nssfonm, since the eighteenth that Palmer gavo similar glimpsos dnvolopniont of individual w 1 ? 
afi l SLi s l ^ e . n . urse 9 r oE of towers and spires behind swelling nor nn y feeling of tho trndiliojiJ 
c ui Ct ^ V u y ' Art has flour- hillocks the sense of intimations ol Proposes. Still luss do w W ; . 
ifilfiL u j * rime . where many Paradise. Friedrich himself know v U! 10t . constitutes innovation, \ 
people had common interests in the the ambiguity of" Cross on RUgcn ” : tnoush many of his subjects. » - 
ul enc °u 0 tendenc F for " to those who can see it, it is a con- Rnnge, Van Gogh, Munqj* 

Ji-i- p “ t '°-f h “ imth ' cei1tury art eolation, to those who cannot see, Klee . were congenital oxaerjej 

hAiva^iiut SfJ i m ovements. and just a cross”, but as his art devo- i? r ?. w,th 8tyles and : 

hence, too, the importance of major loped, he shed more and more of N°bher Vail Gogh’s nor KlMlJ ■ 

P 8 "”® 8 ; iriiere young artists came these symbolic trappings, and the ^Ofks . that painting must M ■ 

*ey felt they there had ambiguity increased; He was highly jko palette are quoted J... 

^ ea T[}- 1® the rd^ardod in his day as a naturalist, Rosenblum, although Dr Finked* 
, ‘ lne teent i h century and this aspect of ms aesthetic was *f| e eppronriato passage from 1®° 
the art centre of ! Europe was Rome; uppermost when he was redis- d *ery of 3908. 

feAsW 1 JJ! e ’ covered at the Jubilee Exhibition of 
there foi a time in 1816, “ but the German Art in Berlin In 1906. 
thought of coming back to the north , . . , • . 

from there mokes me shudder : k rft?- 1 t3he organixer of that 
would seem to be Uko burying one- ©ambition, Hugo yon rschudi, are 


self alive”. Later the centre was ©specially Interesting, for Tschudl 
Paris; all Professor Rosenblum’s was later dismissed from Berlin for 
post-Romantic heroes have some ' his advocacy of modern French art, 
Parisian background, and it Was F d movet ! t0 Migtich, where he 
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; For. visual stimuli ate in the end 
far more. decisive for' qrt than Ideas, 
and for visual stimulus there Is no 
substitute, for other art. That is 
me force of tradition. Neither Pro- 
fessor Rosenblum npr Dr Fluke 
Shows much aptitude for visual 
analysis, nor do their briof studies 
allow much space for it ; and where 
it occurs it does hot carry much con- 
viction. Professor Rosenblum writes 
of Van Gogh’s " Roofs seen from the 
Artistis Attic Window” (1882) end 
the late " CroVra over Wheatfields ” : 

■ In the earlier picture, Von Gogh * m 
used, with student-like persever- 
ance, a perspective frame, a tradi- 
tional device in which geometric 
* f£‘© 8 ;©f' crossed strings secured 
the illusions of one-point per- 
spective ivitii ail orthogonals con- 
verglng.,on the-hbriiori. The vista 
of Dutch roofs and flying birds 
V \ *{e*e swiftly away from the fore- . 


not .exactly what JaU contem 
porarles heard from him. The 
undertone of melancholy, the 
mystical frisson produced by 
crosses on mountain-peaks, set 
off by a halo of sun-rays ; the 
indulgent feelings of the 
strangers who abandon them- 
selves hi the woods to that mys- 
terious web of pale moonlight, or 
the red blaze of the Northern 
Lights between rocky cliffs; or 


A place in the country 


By Mark Girouard 


This is the first of the series of 
Slade lectures which have been 
given at Oxford this term. The lec- 
tures are due to be published hi u 
revised version next year by Yale 
University Press under the title A 
Social History of the English Coun- 
try House. 

We tend to accept country houses 
without thinking, as part of the 
English landscape. They stand in 
rheir parks, as solid and weathered 
as outcrops of rock. The guidebook, 
if there is one, will tell us who lived 
there, when the various parts were 
built, what architect designed them, 
and what craftsmen worked on 
them. It will describe the rooms as 
they are today, put names to the 
portraits, and list the contents. All 
this can be very . fascinating, and 
looking at nice things In a nice 
selling Is always onjoyable. But it is 
only part of the story and leaves 
an awful lot unexplained. Why were 
the houses there in the first plnce ? 
What were they built for ? What 
were the ran ins used for ? How did 
the uses of Ihc rooms uml the re- 
quirements and lifestyle of tho 
occupants change over the can- 
turics ? More subtly, how did their 
image or what was suitable for the 
house of someone of their rank and 
position change and vary ? Wliat 
made one early nineteenth-century 
family houso themselves in some- 
thing resembling a Greek temple, 
and another in something resem- 
bling a Norman castle ? 

Often, when going round a 
country house, one comes across 

J iuzzling and apparently illogical 
eatures for which, for most people, 
there is no obvious explanation. A 
splendidly decorated reception room 
upstairs, for instance, now com- 
pletely cut off from all the other 
living-rooms and apparently point- 
less — as the arrangement of the 
furniture shows — or perhaps it has 
had a billiard table pushed into it. 
in en endeavour to find some kind 
of use for it, or has even dis- 
appeared altogether and been cut 
un into bedrooms, so that it is only 
when one worms one’s way above 
the new bedroom ceilings that one 
' discovers,- , to one’s amazement; a 
superb plastorwork ceiling con- 
cealed above them. But what was 
the room doing there in the first 
place ? Or why, at Blenheim, does 
one find thirteen different recep- 
tion rooms in a row, most of them 
not especially large ? However 
grand the family it does not really 
moke sense until one realizes that 
whan the house was built, these 
rooms were divided up Into three 
separata suites, each with its own 
bedroom— until changing conven- 
tions pushed the bedrooms upstairs, 
leaving Blenheim with far too many 
reception rooms and insufficient 
■and Inadequate bedrooms. But then, 
why did tha convention change? 

The better one understands how 
houses were used and how they 
were supposed to perform, the 
better one understands why they 


look the way they do, and why in- 
dividual houses have changed, and 
expanded and contracted, over the 
centuries. But it is only quite re- 
cently that people have seriously 
begun to try to understand houses 
in this way. An Immense amount of 
research has been applied to 
country houses, especially in the 
past twenty years, with fascinating 
and illuminating results. But on the 
whole they have been treated 
stylistically, as works of art, or 
arch aeo logically, as exercises in 
dating. In these lectures I am 

f [oing to try to deal with country 
louses socially, as tools which were 
designed to perform certain func- 
tions — functions which were, con- 
stantly, if gradually, .-.changing! so- 
that, as tools, they either had to be 
adapted, or got rid of and replaced 
by a new house. So the architect of 
country houses will play only a 
minor rola hi these lectures, but 
the people who used them a very 
large one. 

Of course, one can not give a com- 
plete explanation of country houses 
by treating them in this way, any 
more than one can give a complete 
explanation by treating them in 
terms of their styles, architects or 
craftsmen. But it is a sufficiently 
self-contained aspect to make a 
coherent story on its own. It Is 
something worth doing, and some- 
thing, curiously enough, which has 
not been done before — at least not 
In the form of a complete narrative 
all the way from the Middle Age 9 
to this century. 

What were country houses for? 
They were not orlgiually, whatever 
they may be now, just large houses 
in the countiy In which rich people 
lived. Essentially they were what I 
have titled this series of lectures : 
they were power houses, the houses 
lived in by the ruling class, the 
people who ran the country. They 
could work at a local level only— as 
with the squire In the manor house, 
who was like a little king in his 
village and ran tho county in part- 
nership with his fellow justices of 
the peace at quarter sessions. They 
Could work at a local and national 
lovol— os seats of the local land- 
owner who was also a momb&r of 
Parliament, or the local magnate 
who was the great man in his 
county but also had his own little 
gang of tame MPs and spent half 
die year in London running the 
country in association with his fel- 
low magnates. But basically people 
did not live in country hottsos un- 
less they either possessed power, 
or, by setting up in a country house, 
were making a bid to possess It. 

Power, in, the case of the poople 
who lived in country houses, was 
based on the ownership of land. 
Ownership of land meant that there 
were people living on your Iaad 
who would fight tor you, in the 
early days of tha country house, 
and vote for you— or your candid- 
ate— in its later days. It meant that 


His book has no axe to grljjif 
after a mildly polemical preMrji. . 
the neglect of Grata • art <5 X 
Germany, he settles down 
straightforward account ofJ/Fd 
p (tinting of the nlnetMRTstf 
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elegantly than the corred 80 ? ’ 
volume of tho Pelican Mstonf-5 
fessor Rosenblum excuses hj 8 ' 
partly on the ground that Wf* . 
printed lectures, and In these * - 
less days many an art-liistoncs« 
ture may be confected In tw.q 
room half an hour beforchai^v !7 
these were lectures before Wy 


discriminating audiences, 

years have been spent on 8 J£- : 

the Ossiaulc mood of that lonely which gives no hint of maiorajr^ !; 
figure on the. pale dunes, dream- non. In its arch dlsdu®W 


ing over the infinity of tne deep, scholarllness, and In its ; 

black aea, the swell marked by guaao it Is a thoroughly : ■ 

the white wave-crests. All this Production, and it Is acad?®^/ . 
Romanticism, which was probably in that it has little to do 
the meat, important thing to the world outside the rang© 
artist himself becomes for us lectors. It is also d timid 
. secondary to the fresh vision 1 of timidity is the last 
landscape beauty of a perceptive the student of such a lurbuR^^Pk. r 
eye. What Runge foresaw as die fuset} and exh Ha rating 
art of the future, the rendering of nineteenth-' and iwennetb 
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Derek Clifford 
Second edition ■ 

253 monochrome plates 
12 colour plates 
£12.50 

A John Baker book-. 


This re vised edition of a hook which 
Is Indispensable to collactore of 
English watercolours gives on 
unprecedented aipburif of ^ 
Information, mufttol It entirely new. 
the Bibliographical Index and the. 
Bibliography have been brought up , 
to dale ; eight new plates hd ye been 
replaced by less contested examples 

: and ten olhor now plates fiave btion 

. added.'"' 
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you had money coming in, in tlic 
form of rent, which you could de- 
ploy to persuade yet more people 
to tight or vote for you, cither by 
direct payment, or by keeping up 
such a handsome and impressive 
establishment that people felt it 
was a good thing to come in on 
your side. 

And the possession of resources 
and supporters and the visual dis- 
play ot both meant that the Gov- 
ernment gave you jobs and per- 
quisites because it wanted you on 
their side, and in accepting them 
you became, on n smaller or larger 
scale, part of the Gov era meat. And 
as a result of accepting them your 
lncpme went up, and the more you 
prospered the keener your fellow 
landowners were to marry their chil- 
dren to your children; and the 
stronger your family connections 
grew, the greater leverage you had 
in getting more end better Govern- 
ment jobs end perquisites. 

Of course, one had to get into 
tho coitntry-hnuso world In the 
first placo, by making money ns 
a lawyer or a merchant, by per- 
forming useful services to the Gov- 
ernment or useful services of a 
moro porsonal nature to the king 
or queen. But once enough money 
had been made, for many centuries 
everyone, without exception, put It, 
or the greater part of It, into the 
ownership of land and the build- 
ing or acquiring of a country house ; 
because nils was the only way for 
an ambitious man and nls family 
to acquire permanent membership 
of the club which ran the country. 

So, to keep the power machine 
ticking over country houses had to 
do a number of different things. 
They had to provide accommodation 
for the people who administered the 
property ; they were the head- 
quarters of a business. In some cases 
a huge business. In the early days 
they had to house a retinue which, 
if needs be, could exercise actual 
physical power and hit other people 
over the head on their master’s 
behalf. They had to be able to 
entertain, lu fitting style, the In- 
feriors and' equals whose support 
gave a country-house owner his 
bargaining power, and die superiors 
whom he hoped to persuade to give 
him yet more power; and accord- 
ingly, they had to accommodate all 
the staff necessary to provide this 
entertainment. They had to show 
their owners* credentials, to give 
evidence that they were of the 
material of which a ruling class 
was made. This was not just a 
matter of showing that they were 
rich and powerful. There were other 
qualities of which a houso could, In 
various ways, give evidence — even 
if in some cases die evidence was 
faked. It could show that its owners 
were a family of ancient lineage end 
therefore both bred and encouraged 
by the example of their ancestors 
to be leaders. It could show that 
they were cultured and educated 
people, and therefore equipped for 
statesmanship. It could show that 
they were physically brave, as 
soldiers or hunters, with a horse or 
a gun, and therefore natural leaders 
of men. The qualities at a premium 
tended to vary with the different 
circumstances of the different- cen- 
turies ; and in the same way, the 
people to be entertained,' and the 
way In which they expected to be 
entertained, varied from century to 
century, ‘ All these differences 
affected the appearance of the 
country house. 

Of course, most people did not 
pursue poyrer or endeavour to pre- 
serve it only for Its own sake. 
Power, and the money which backed, 
it up, also enabled them fo live In 
a much -more agreeable and com- 
fortable way than anybody elSo,' One 
of the main . functions of ; a country, 
house, and of all the appardrns thht 
went with It; wis to fill tbe feiSuie 
hours of its owners as agreeably as 
possible ; and many landowning, 
families, . especially the less ambi- 
tious ones, had a great many' lei- 
sure- -hours to be filled. Most 
count L'y-liauSe owners were not 
thinking baldly all the, time' In terms 
bf ' playing a power galhe. They 
thought, In' their more ’serious 
moments, of fulfilling the dutieil of 
their station; and in their , less , 
serious ones, of doing the ’things 
they enjoyed doipg, and seeing' their!, 
lrifends. But, even so, the business- 
of keeping' up their position , lurked 
at : the back of By oiy thing.' 1 There 
were frloridi irid omhsemdms which ... 
It '.was- contidcred’i Siiitnblu. fnV ii 
gentleman to have* and friends and 


amusements which were unsuitable. 
They were unsuitable because they 
harmed his image, and so lessened 
his power and status, and the status 
of his class as a whole. 

For power is not a static or 
simple thing. All sons of elements 
contribute to It, and unless they arc 
carefully nursed, the power Is 
likely to melt awav. Tho families 
who opted out of tne power game 
and lived quietly lu retirement in 
tho country tended to find that by 
doing so they were not just mark- 
ing time, they were actually losing 
ground. 

But at the other extreme to the 
danger of slow rotting of the 
timbers was the danger of total 
shipwreck. It was possible for 
fan lilies to Over-ex tend themselves, 
to spend more than they could 
afford on the hnit and then fail to 
catch the fish. It was possiblo for 
a family to appear to have acquired 
a winning hand and then run into 
disaster as tho result of what 
seemed oil act of Gocj- 

TIiIb upping and downing lu the 
country-house world, the ambitious 
new arrivals, the slow declines and 
occasional disasters, and the build- 
ing or altering of country houses 
which reflects them like a baro- 
meter. can be very fascinating. 1 
em briefly going to cite two 
examples, one familiar and the 
other less so — the case of Sir Robert 
Walpole in. England and of the Earl 
of Charleville In Ireland. 

Walpole rose from being a res- 
pectable country gentleman to the 

f iosldon of the most powerful man 
n England. He did so by a com- 
bination of his own great abilities 
and his good connections, He con- 
solidated and strengthened his 
position in the time-honoured 
fashion, by buying more land and 
rebuilding his house. His splendid 
new house at Houghton in Norfolk 
was started In 1721, and he moved 
into it a few years later, He used 
It for the double purpose of enter- 
taining great people from London, 
and consolidating his position, 
among the East Anglian gentry. _ 
His Norfolk Congresses, as they 
were called at the time, were cele- 
brated sessions of drinking, hunting, 
conviviality and bawdy In splendid 
surroundings which also fulfilled a 
very useful function. His house, 
built by the best architects of the 
time, fitted out by the best crafts- 
men, and housing the best picture 
collection, was incontrovertible evid- 
ence of his power, his wealth, and 
his discrimination. It became a 
source of bitter envy to his brother- 
in-law, Lord Townshend, who had 
once been a much greater man than 
Walpole, and who had put him on 
the way to success. As hia con- 
temporary, Lord Hervey, put it ; 
"Lord Townshend looked upon Ills 
own seat at Raynham as the metro- 
polis of Norfolk, was proud of the 
superiority, and considered every 
stone that augmented the splendour' 
of Houghton as a diminution of the 
grandeur of Raynham.” And Lord 
Townshend was perfectly right ; 
Houghton was not just a great 
house, it was a move in die power 
game. 

So they had a political row as 
well as a private one. and Walpole 
lost Townshend's political support. 
But by then he was powerful enough. 
nt> longer to need ft.. He continued 
to go from strength to strength. He 
married his son to dn heiress.;' he 
became an earl; he. lived irj great 
splendour, a little above his income, 
but not unbearably so. When ha 
died thp greatness pf his family 
must hove seamed securely estab- 
lished. But then tiie act of God 
happened; Ws grandson turned out 
to be no good. He was riotous snd 
debauched and a little mad ; he 
spent the money, sold the pictures, 
and did not even produce an heir. 
Houghton went through the ‘fertiele 
line ; It survived, but not In the form 
and glory that Walpole hod planned 
for It.; 

' Let us now hhve a brief look at 
the career of Charles William Burv, 
of- Charleville, in co Offaly,. a rich 
Irish landowner with a clever and 
ambitious wife." Around the. end of 
the eighteenth century lb©- Bury 
fhmlly entered the power stakes. 
They.-< aoiuired p pocket borough. 
Tuey-^pjlt e splendid new house by 
the -bes^f: Irish architect available.; 
Edt oy.'l'ttqjv the correct and most 
itp-to-aeto. iprpstfge ;s,Vmbok was ;iia 
a 'Pa 11 ad 1 an nalace-^lt was a 
(ita-piddfeysj. ■*-=- 
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viscount and an narl — -Earl _ of 
Churlcvillc. All this was prestigious 
but it was also expensive, and it 
JiHd brought in III tic real power 
and no money. Hut in 1809 tne 
big moment came. The CiiarluviLles 
persuaded the viceroy— I lie nearest 
you could get in Ireland to the 
king — io come and stay at Charlc- 
ville Cu&tle. lie arrived in state 
with his eiitouruRe and was given 
the works. The horses were taken 
out nf his car nave and it was pulled 
by hand through the park while 
two hands played “ God Save the 
Kina". The yeomanry were drawn 
up on the lawn, waiting to be re- 
viewed. Thirty-eight people lat 
down to dinner and afterwards the 
whole counry came up the great 
stair* to ihe huge Gothic saloon for 
a splendid ball. Magnificent new 
liveries of blue and scarlet had been 
made specially for die occasion for 
all the servants: as Lady Charle- 
ville nut it, “ In short it ought to 
go off band sunie, for money has 
not been spared.'' 

This was ihe softening-up pro- 
cess i afterwards they moved in fur 
tEie kill. .Shortly after the visit Lord 
Charlevillc put in for tile, in Ire- 
land. lucrative und importunt. office 
of Postmaster Geuoriil. He was 
refused. Tlie family had tried to 
move ton fast on an insufficiently 
good hand. Lord Charlavillo, how- 
ever rich, was an amiable wafflcr ; 
his wife, however clever and ener- 
getic, was a little vulgar ; they were 
not quite rich enough, tlioir con- 
nections ware not quite powerful 
enough, to rate the Postmaster- 
Generalship. 

Having failed in Ireland they 
made the big mistake of trying 
again in England. On-the-make 
Irish families without good Eng- 
lish connections tended to bo con- 
sidered a bit of a joke in London 
society. In London they spent even 
more and achieved even less. They 
staggered on until Lord Charle- 
ville’s death, but the crash came 
shortly afterwards: half the estates 
had to be sold, Charleville Castle 
was shut up and the new Lord Char- 
leville retired to the life of frayed- 
at-the-eibows grandeur in Berlin, to 
escape his creditors. The family 
never really recovered ; they died 
out in die male line a few genera- 
tiqns later and Charleville Castle 


.... — , T - r— ’ r-TT- ^ The " country/- 

" fication” of the 
’ counh'p house : 
Petworth shortly 
after being 
rebuilt in the 
late seventeenth 
century. 



the arrival of railways, let alone ft, 
arrival of motor-cars, wireless m 
television. Country areas 
almost completely isolated, -fi, 
vast majority of the people bijr. 
lu them had never travelled fariy 
than the few miles to their loa 
country town. Bur there was «, 
grout exception — the families at ifa 
big houses, with their annual mig) 
lion to nnd from London — a mign 
tion which involved, not just £ 
immediate family, but perbtj 
thirty or forty dependants bs 
W hen they came hack from hs 
don they brought, in country tern 
strange ami exotic figures in tk 
train — tame negro servants, no 
poets, like Ben Jmisou brought V 
Lord Leicester to Penshurst m 
philosophers, like Thomas Hoblo 


m: 

Ijccuiul' cn ronton currency about 100 being passed in flit attempt to keep 
veurs ngo, Iteai -■« witness. When lliein in the country. When they were 
people ib ink nf I lie people who Jived iu the country, they, were often 

in enumrv houses they tend to think longing to got out of it. One finds -.. — - --- - . --- j- - .. 

of llieiu in a country context— Sir Henry Union in about 1590 com- six months at home was certainly incalculable und iniuhiab^ .. 
shooting or hunting, or farming, plaining from the country that “ my nothing out of the ordinary. The j u the early IGOOs Sir 
like Turnip Townshcud or Coke ot clownish life doth deprive me of all Georgian period was, probably, the Sidney in London sent dom ^ 
Norfolk. We era brought up on tho intelligence and comfort”. Lord age in which the upper classes as Penshurst in one consignment im 
concept of tho English landowning Pembroke down at Wilton In 1601 a whole were most addicted to ltv- coach, a new picture, a pediamfa 
clusscs as essentially country-based, writes: “ 1 have not yet been a day ing in towus— and best at creating hi s w jf 0 and a Parmesan cheese- 
unlike those corrupt French nrlsto- in the country, and I am as weary them, as Bath; Clifton, Edinburgh, all goods obtainable only in Ionia 
crate, perpetually hanging around of it as if I nad been a prisoner Dublin and Brighton still bear wit- similarly variegated con sign mu 
Paris or Versailles. Today, country thero seven year.” Edmund Verney ness. Moreover, in this period it were constantly being dispatch 
houses nro favourite vonues for at Claydon a little later is w weary was not Just the upper half of the f ron) London to country housed 


brought by the Earl of Dcvonib 
to- the wilds of Derbyshire,! 

i ere my Bentham, brought by La 
helburne to Bowood. Hi 
brought, too, new methods of tm 
port, new forma of lighting, t* 
furniture, new fashions, and v 
forms of building picked up fnt 
the architects they hud met ttti 


Norfolk, we era brought up on ino intelligence ana comiorc-. i-ura 
concept of tho English landowning Pembroke down at Wilton in 1601 
clusscs as essentially country-based, writes: “I have not yet been a day 
unlike those corrupt French nrlsto- in the country, and I am as weary 


crate, per 


hanging around 


houses nro favourite vonues 


of it as if 1 had been a prisoner 
thero seven year.” Edmund Verney 
at Claydon a little later is w weary 

.1.1. lift.” 


nnd the more prosperous gentry, ihe architects they hud met ordi 
But a proportion of lour monilis In build hugs they hud scuii.Iii Latk 
London, a month at B.irll nr some The cathartic und <-'lvili7ii)» d &, 
other spa, a month travelling and of nil -tills on tile count 
six months at home was certainly incalculable uml nuMluabu. .. 
nothing out of the ordinary. The j a t |, e early IGOOs Sir 
Georgian period was, probably, the Sidney in London sent down* 
age in which the upper classes as Penshurst in one consignment a*** 
a whale were most addicted to ltv- CQBC h, a new picture, a pediomfep 
ing in towus — and best at creating ]ii s w jf 0 and a Par meson cheese- 
them, as Bath; Clif ton, i Edinburgh, all goods obtainable only in Londu 
Dublin and Brighton still bear wit- similarly variegated conrignauu 


country net! vi ties, for hunter trials, of this deep dirty country life 
agricultural shows or country fairs. Lord Clifford, at Siupton Castle, has 
Sonic country houses have deliber- "banished myself from all my 
ately undertaken the role of teach- friends and recreations”. Sir John 
ing people from the cities about Poulett at Hinton St George iu 


what goes on in the country. 


This is a reasonable and useful dirty placo ”, 
role for country houses today. It is The account books of the third 
an imaginative idea to arrange for Earl of Devonshire— the father of 
little city brownies to sit in a row the Dnke of Devonshire who rebuilt 
at Chats worth and gaze with amaze- chatsworth — show that over a 
men t at milk spurting out of a live twelve-year period in die 1660s and 


cow instead of a bottle. But when 
Chatsworth was built — or rather re- 
built — at the end of the seventeenth 


of this deep dirty country life upper classes that was involved. All 
Lord Clifford, at Sklpton Castle, has over England the lesser gentry were 
“banished myself from all my creating smaller urban centres for 
friends and recreations”. Sir John themselves — at Nottingham, New- 
Poulett at Hinton St George iu castle, York, Norwich, Exeter and 
Somerset feds •* lied to (his dull so on — with substantial town bouses 
dirty placo”. as the urban counterparts to coun- 

The account books of the (bird try manors, and an assembly room, 
Earl of Devonshire— the father of a theatre and a racecourse to pro- 
the Duke of Devonshire who rebuilt vide recreation for ihose whose 
Chatsworth— show that over a ambitions did not extend to London, 
twelve-year period in the 16G0s and The absentee landlord, who spent 
1670s he and his family were spend- the tJme whooping it up iu the city, 


ing, on an average, a little under 
four months of tne year in Derby- 


- . * uui iiiumua ui ill ujr- 

SuSt ono VVta rh. ^ ^ 

"W *• l™* in Buckinghamshire 

his sumptuous palace in the midst 
of what Defoe described as the 


where he normally stopped on his 


became a stock figure in contempor- 
ary satire. But so did the boozy 
illiterate hunting squire, the Sir 
Tony Lumpkin or Sir Tunhclly 
Clumsy, who never left (he country 
at all, or if he did was like u fish 


■ ‘’Stands empty and crumbling today, howling wile 
ovipar )Wm.Uv a little 

■ house ott the edge 6f. the, property, pity- «»lk the 

'.)■ PnurJw -urn*’ Eltnnnrv nnw»r rni.M M.® WBS llltl'Oi 


, the nerSf seven months a year in London. A 

hundred years or so later the letters 
tire moors, he was . ilot teaching . a, a 


way to and from London, and about out water. For a ruling class, the 


sensible course wns sninc where in 
between the two. Tlioir power was 
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J PoyrCif was ' ^Uppcry, power could 
blow up in, your hands, power, once 
tasted, wns irresistible. Power de- 
rived from all kinds of different 
factors, and In the second half of 
tho lecturo I want to deni with one 
in particular — the one which has 
given me my title, Urbs in Rure 
— the city In the country. A major 
element in the power and mystique 
of the owner of a country house 
was .his connection with the city. 

Nowadays, it is the country, aspect 
of the country house which tends 
to be emphasized, as the torm 
country house itself, which .only 


ne yvus IIUL leacnmt . a. j uuiwcch Ll i U iwu. * a ' H> * JL Ma * T > > 

ways of the country, S « i!a! ,, h ^ the result of a cross-fertilization be 

ucliic country folk ta °* the beautiful ueorgiana, Duchess twern town nu«l countrv. This root! 


fiRJSJi P n°o wYr * he ,ateBt ^hioits^rom th^citv and of Devonshire, show less accurately 

StSfit p RSir the court. He was, one could say, but accurately enough that iu spito 

resistible. Powei de- c i v |i; 2 i lia .i, e C nitiiti-v of the splendour ot Chatsworth the 

ill kinds of different Nowadays English countr* fomllv seldom snent as much as a 


ship and country nostalgia— the “Onth a year there. The rest of 
nostalgia of a nation of whom 80 t«® was spent elthor at Devon- 


per cent live in cities— tends to 
blot out the urban aspect of English 
landowners. For the English upper 
classes were ' by no means as 
country-rooted as I think people 
tend to imagine. From the sixteenth 
century onwards they were spend- 
ing more and more time In towns, 
especially in London, until by the 
early seventeenth century laws were 


ar tne Deautiiin ueormana, .Due ness tween town ami country. The roots 
of Devonshire, show less accurately „f their power — their hind ;uul iliclr 
butnccm-arolv cnn.ighthnt insintc rtfmmtry Hlld ,| le ir i.eiKl.bmus- 
?f fh® splendour of Chaiswonh the wre itl \ hc comiiry . They negh -ciesl 
2 seldom sijent as much as a j. t nt t [, e j, r por ||. nut lu iicglcci the 

^wn was equally perilous. The 
HmZ ! n P T nn dnJ o r ^ t0Wn Provided jobs, COlIttlCtS. Qllll 
Slif (nil* "S Woas. Those In tho thick of gov- 

ernment naturally hud to Lie most 
KSfh.rtEh mnA ° 8 thc l I mo * n London— Wulpule, in 
nsh™ nnncf S P‘ te Of all tllC mOHCy llO luvUllCll 

SfnnlJSrhlr w |“ , „rp at nSftSfi 0tl HoUglltOn, COllltl OIllv SllCIld O 
acquired by other gteat people who month n vmi- there Me inhere of 

.1^ t r ® at wit in a few either House of ParHamont or thnso 


shire House in London, or at Chis- 
wick— Just outside London but 
conveniently in reach of it, nnd 
surrounded by other, in the grand- 
est. sense, suburban residences 


miles ot i Piccadilly. with a peripheral job ot court weru 

Not all families were ns London- le98 tied. But for everyone the city 
bound, even among the aristocracy was the place whore one met one's 

, , ' — friends from other parts of the 

Uf i ifM country, made new contacts, 

• I arranged marriages, prosecuted law 

■ suits, borrowed money, got the 

' ■' latest news at first hand, and 

M stocked up with the latest fashions 

■ and furniture. 

# H One should distinguish, however, 

TflTl Arfr Wrtrm E between London and the court, be- 

‘ ********** iVyAIM M cause although overlapping, they 

K were separate concepts. The fact 
n that the court was normally resident 
B In London was the principal, though 


Parliamoui or thnso 
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GAMBART: Prince of the Victorian Art World 

Jeremy Maas 

i* & biography-: it ia, indeed, nothing less than a deeply researched, full and 

BjdlMly^prosentad survey of the mid- end lete-Victorian art world and the relations that existed 
at that time between artist, patron and dealer.' 

Wilfrid Blunt The Sunday Telegraph 

224 pages; 32 half-tone illustrations, £8.50 0214 20186 X 

-Tv"- : 

: Manolis Andronicus ' : ' : : 

. Professor of ArcHaeology, University of Thessalonika ! 

Manolisi Chatzid^ds : 

. Director, Byzantine Museum ' 

Vassos Karageprghis 

Director of Antiquities, Cyprus . 

Teh of tlie greatest museums of Greece, together* with^ioir incredible riches, are examined in this 
sumptuous volume by three scholars of international repute.In each case the most important 
works from each museum Is illustrated, thus forming anincomparahle colleotion of the most 
outstanding creations of Greek art. 


from London to country housed 
over the Rritisali Isles. But inb 
lecture thorc is only time to U 
at n limited selection of tho nq, 
nt new fashions in building cl 
now fushioiKs in gardening, 

Tho classical orders made ibi 
first significant English u 
appcnrancc in l-ondnn, in IV 
when thc Duke of Somerset vs 
thorn prominoiuly on the facade J 
his great new mansion, Soracra 
House, in the Siruiul. From the 
one can wntch them ponetni; 
down lo (he eminiry by ways 
Somerset's steward. Sir Jo 
Thymic. He liuilt a house at Leg 
lent in Wiltshire which incorporurf 
versions of the h.iy window i 
either end of ihe faqude of S»* 
set House. I.ongleat had a raw 
complicated history of alieoW 
nnd rebuilding even in Sir Jo 
Thyune’s own lifetime. T 
mmlificniiims, the will dim’. •« i 
(here today. How amjunM [*s - 
exotic their deluute s«:;ifloldjn|» 
Doric, Ionic nnd (’orintlmiii pwg 
must have si*emetl to m » 
squires in their gabled 
manor houses. 

Ill 161‘J Sir Clitulfs .CnyciJi 
who was building al hi' 
Bolsover in Derbyshire, 
urchitucr, John KinythsnUi "f. 
Loudon to pick up ihelal«» »*$> 
or, more probably, took ntwj 
onto u rage when he went up . 
don himself. Smytlison [S 
round London eiitlniswSj^- 
though not very accurately. 
new buildings und their aem 
mostly designed by Inigo jon«- 
results can still ho seen at BoJ , a 
today. Into whui is now c4h *“. ; 

“ little castle which wfl* 1 "Jj- 
nlroady built when Sniythson 
up to London— was nisen*®. ^ 
,f new Italian Rate" which “J.*J 
drawn at Arundel House, r’ - ' 

to a balcony, or. as he cu“» 
“■pergula**, whtcii ho h ad . 
at a house In the Strand. 
house In Holborn provided , 


In London was the principal, though " O “ S0 «hle •/ ii 

not the only, reason why the upper a e ^ a n c . , ^ , I pedimented go 
classes went there. They attended ?i„ wh,c « ®PP ear ®{{ 9," ® • 

court not onlv because, ud till at l n S ®t Bolsover built a 


court not only because, up till at 
least the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was inextricably mixed up 
with the government ; the court was 
also the centre round which social 
life, revolyed. . But . tor part ,q£ U\& 


■'den&eTTU mHrp move'- was up tpe 
Tliamea - ' to Hampton Court and 
Windsor. Round these royal centres 
-7-out of Lbndofl but near London — 
there grew up a constellation of 
smaller centres, elegant Thames 
Valley mansions and villas with com- 
paratively little land attached to 
them. They were certainly not In 
London, 1 but they stimulated a social 
and sophisticated way of life which 
was equally different from normal 
life in the country— -and which can 
only be called suburban, in a 
grander and more spacious sense 
than we use the term today. When 


u “ r - ■ , ^ ‘ 
Forty years or so m { w 

the most popular nwd«” % wi 
ever »■ bft hi^JbSuB^ oS h j 


a very simple formula — a 
roof, dormers, a pediment, a w, 
and two rows of windows. Inly-: 
larlty can be traced back Wj" ^ 
building in Piccadilly — Claf**? • 
House, built by Charles J 

minister the Earl of Clareoflyii .. 
1664. For a few years it 
most up-to-date and talkea^, •' : 
house in England, and of • 
everyone who came to Lond®* 1 ^ jr 
It. It was demolished In 5. 

Clarendon's disgrace «nd 'W,: 
power, but its influence 11 v*® 
can be traced in literally 
country houses— from the io** 


12^' x 9 tf'i 418 pages, 442 colour platen £25100 D 2 14 20 182 1 




caiuiiu u iu tuuuuo in is otvii, niiuuui. me ^ 

courtly suburban outer ring. Constable In Norfolk, W 

...The country .benefited from all J 

this flocking to the towns, to Lon- Ho 80 in Cornwall. . i jd 
don and to the court. It is almost At the beginning of 
impossible tor us to realize today eenth century Uindou v^. 
how remote the colintry was until another model jfor the loPi^ ■ 
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classes iu their Loixlon season to 
see und admire und copy in thc 
ciniiitry. In 170S thc Duke of 
Buckingham built Buckingham 
House, on the site where Bucking- 
ham Palace now stunds. It wus 
immensely admired, and almost as 
much copied as Clarendon House, 
appearing not only in thc houses or 
tho country gentry as iu Ven in 
Somerset and Wnttou in Bucking- 
hamshire — but inlaid on their 
furniture. 

These London derivatives some- 
times survive rather heavily dis- 
guised. It would be hard to think 
of a more evocative or romantic 
presentation of country-house life 
than Turner's view of the park at 
Petworth, with the dogs running 
out to meet their master os he re- 
turns from shooting, and the long 
autumn shadows of thc deer and 
the trees across the turf. Turner’s 
view looking in the other direction, 
with thc house looming through the 
autumn mist beyond the lake, and 
the church splro beyond it, la almost 
equally evocative. But Petworth. as 
it was built in the 1660s, with Its 
statues, domes and formal court- 
yard was much less relaxed, and, to 
our eyes, much more urban. It was 
in fact a derivative of Montagu 
House in London, built a few years 
earlier by the Duke of Montagu, the 
stepfather of thc Duke of Somerset 
who built Pel worth. 

Petworth was, of course, designed 
not for the Capability Brown park 
which still surrounds it, but for a 
formal Iny-nut in the French man- 
ner. Such lay-outs had, once again, 
been popularized In England by way 
of London and the court. One of thc 
first things Charles II did when he 
came back to England from France 
In 1660 was to remodel St James’s 
Park with a formal canal and 
avenues angled on the front of 
Whitehall Palace, which he must 
have huped to rebuild, but never 
got round to rebuilding. A few 
years Inter at Hampton Court, 
where there was more space to 
play with, he commissioned a much 
more grandiose formal lay-out, 
once more angled at a non-existent 
palace which he was never suffi- 
ciently in funds to provide ; but 
in the case of Hampton Court, un- 
like Whitehall Palace, the palace 
to go with the garden finally 
arrived In the lime of William and 
Mary. Mean while, formal canals 
and radiating avenues had been 
spreading all over, the British Isles 
—at Wre$t Park in Bedfordshire 
and at Badminton in Gloucester- 
shire for instance — and, of course, 
at Petworth. 

In the eighteenth century the 
formal lay-out at Potworth vanished 
in its turn before a naturalistic 
park, as was happening at country 
houses by the hundrod : as a result. 
Bp English country-houso park 
seems today not only the almost 
inevitable adjunct of au English 
country house, but one of the essen- 


ti;il uspccit of the English couiltiy- 
sidc. 

Rut where did thc English park 
originate? Here is Sir Tlionuis 
Robinson, writing in 1734, about 
Frederick, Prince of Wales's new 
garden at Carlton House — roughly 
on the rile where Lower Regent 
Street is today: 

There is a new taste in gardening 
just arisen which has been prac- 
tised with so great success at thc 
Prince's garden In Town, that a 
general alteration of some of the 
most considerable gardens in the 
kingdom is begun, after Mr Kent’s 
notion of gardening . . . and this 
method of gardening is the more 
agreeable, as when finished It 
has the appearance of beautiful 
nature and, without being told, 
one would imagine art had no 
part in the finishing. . . . Thc 
celebrated gardens of Claremont. 
Chiswick and Stowe are now full 
of labourers, to modernize the 
expensive works finished iu them, 
even since every ones memory. 
With art-historical expertise one 
con refine on Sir Thomas Robinson 
and say that the Carlton House 
garden wns based on experiments 
already made by Alexander Pope 
in iris s u bur ban garden at Twicken- 
ham. But Robinson was cc-riainly 
right when he said that ilic new 
fashion fur this kind of gulden was 
due to its being taken up by some- 
one us socially prestigious as the 
Prince nf Wales, in u situation as 
ccntrui and accessible as Carlton 
House, where the whole of society 
saw it. And so, hidden arcadian 

f lades, smooth stretches of turf in- 
ormnl encircling bolts of trees 
dotted with occasional temples, and 
wiuding lakes or rivers began to 
spread over the English country- 
side, as garden after garden arid 
park after park was remodelled. 
Moreover, the attitude to planting 
which it produced spilled out from 
the parks to the surrounding coun- 
tryside so that the whole landscape 
was affected. It would certainly be 
an exaggeration, but not, I think, 
a gross exaggeration, to say that 
the English countryside was 
invented as a city garden of a few 
acres on the site of Lower Regent 
Street. 

In continuing to build and plant 
and, to a considerable extent, be- 
have in the countvy in much the 
same way ns they did in thc town, 
it must be emphasized that the 
upper classes had, then, no sense 
of doing something out of the ordi- 
nary. Until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century there wns very little 
feeling chat one style of life was 
suitable for the town, another for 


iniddlc-chiv. Cvurgum Iiiiiiscs, uf the 
type sn sought after t<i(luy, lire liuxi- 
cully just slices from ;i London tur- 
rvee set down in n country selling. 
If soincmic saw furniture nr hang- 
ings in a London house which l mil: 
his fancy, lie had no qua lms about 
ordering the same thing fur him- 
self, and sending it down lu the 
country. Rich people dressed with 
considerable formality in Loudon, 
but with almost equal foi-nuility in 
the country. Thc Duke of New- 
castle wore Ills gartcti'-stur in Pic- 
cadilly ; he also wore it when lie 
was out shooting at Clumber. 

The duke’s portrait was painted 
in 1788. It is perhaps significant 
that when it conic to be engraved, 
four years later, the garter-star was 
left out. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the feeling be- 
gan lo grow among; the upper 
classes that country life required a 
different set of fittings to town life. 
By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the feeling had become 
something more like a rule. And 
so you tind, for instance, Lord 
ElJesmore building a symmetrical 
Italian palezzo in Mayfair, and an 
irregular Tu dor-style mansion at 
Worslcy, his property in Lancashire 
and, a few years later, Robert 
Stayncr Holford doing the same 
kind of thing at Dnrclicstcr House 
in Park Lunc and Wostonblrt in 
Gloucestershire. 

The reasons fur this are com- 


plicnieil, and ( .mi Imping in go 
uitri sutiiu of them in n kiicr lecture. 
Knt there is nno which is iu 1 l-v nut 
to what I have been talking uhum 
already. Thu nineteen til ceiuiiry 
saw u change in thc power structure. 
The towns increased vastly in 
wealth and size and became a rival 
political force which the upper 
classes did not control. By tile end 
of the nineteenth century they had 
ceased to be a ruling class in the 
position nf virtual monopoly which 
they had previously held. They 
were ruling in partnership with the 
middle classes from the towns; they 
saw themselves, and were seen by 
others, as representing agriculture 
and the country, as opposed to 
Industry and the towns. They were 
country landowners, living in 
country houses, built in u country 
style. 

Moreover, even in this position 
they were fighting a losing battle ; 
their power, as opposed to their 
prestige, gradually ebbed away, 
until nowadays the people who live 
in country houses could Ja no sense 
of the word be described as a ruling 
class at all. Tills process of being 
pushed from tho centre of the stage 
tended to make them increasingly 
nostalgic for the past, conservative, 
and suspicious of new styles and now 
technology. Thc motor-car was per- 
lmps the last new invention which 
country-house owners were the 
pioneers In h rinsing down to nn 
amazed and startled couiiti-vsldc — 


pcrliuiis bccntif-v the dungcrmis cle- 
ment lu curly car.-, itppcuk-d lu their 
spurting instincts, itui hi the sune 
period electric light had a stiff fight 
in get accepted und tended to be 
considered u vulgar middle-class 
invention. And 1 can remember the 
patronizing way in which television 
wus first regarded hi country-house 
circles — " I believe there’s a set iu 
the servants' hall 1 ' tended lo be thc 
line — although now they arc as 
much addicts as the . rest of us. 

It is a long way from country, 
house owners on the defensive fa 
this century to country-hnusc owners 
an thc offensive in the Middle Ages. 
In between, thc varying rales and 
functions nt the country house, the 
changing make-up of tlioir house- 
holds, the changing tastes and needs 
nf tlioir owners, gradually moulded 
tho houses from fortified manors 
in tlio fifteenth century to opulent 
mansions designed for Edwardian 
weekends. Thc role of the gentle- 
man servant and why he dis- 
appeared, Lhc glorification of the 
butler, thc reason why reception 
rooms starred upstairs and moved 
downstairs and some bedrooms 
started downstairs and moved up- 
stairs, die impact of Victorian 
morality on thc Victorian staircase, 
tho rise, zenith and decline of the 
country-house library — these ore 
some nf thc aspects of the country 
house that 1 am hoping to illumi- 
nate ill the course of these lectures. 

O Mark Qliotiard 1976 


At odds with the forger 


the country. Even towards the end 
of the eighteenth century a rich 
landowner building in Piccadilly 
would build a square brick box wdtn 


a pediment ; another rich land- 
owner, building in Shropshire, 
would build another square brick 
box, with another pediment. Even 
on a smaller scale, many modest 


By S. E. Warren 


STUAllT J. FLEMING * 

Authenticity in Art 

The Scientific Detection of Forgery 

164pp. The Institute of Physics. 
EG.50. 


The forger who can deceive the art 
expert deserves credit for his 
artistry if not for his originality. 
The commercial volue of the 
forger's work Is another matter, 
however, and the high prices now 
being realized at auction and in 
private sales' make it essential to 
check subjective judgments with 
stringent testa. We rely for our 
interpretations of history and 
archaeology on the authen deity oE 
our source material. The Research 
Laboratory for Archaeology and the 
History of Art at Oxford has special- 
ized in physical methods of ex- 
amination and iL was there, under 
Martin Altken, that Stuart Fleming 
made n significant contribution to 
thc daring of ceramics while at the 
snme time pursuing his broader In- 
terests In the fine arts. Authenticity 


in Art Is a short resumd of many of 
the methods now employed lu the 
scientific analysis of ‘ paintings, 
ceramics and mctnls. 

The book Is a major addition to 
what has been written ott the sub- 
ject, although rhe materia] pre- 
sented is not as rare as the pub- 
lishers and author would wish us 
to believe. Moat of the methods 
referred to in the text and some of 
tlie quoted applications are t<o be 
found in recent books dealing with 
science in archaeology. None of 
these books are cited although tlie 
author does refer to those la which 
authenticity is based on stylistic 
criteria. The original research 
papers ore fully referenced at the 
end of each section and will prove 


of special Interest, to those con- 
cerned with value-judgment in art 
and ta au increasing number of 
scientists who are turning to the 
wider applications of their tech- 
niques. Ia this respect the sub- 
title, “Tlie Scientific Detection of 
Forgery”, gives a better indication 
of the book’s emphasis than docs 
the main title: it Is not clear that 
" art enthusiasts ” will benefit 
greatly from reading tills book 
unless they have some understand- 
ing of the physical sciences. 

Only rnrriy, ns in the discussion 
on tho van Meegoren forgeries, docs 


tho author resort to anecdote and 
a reasonable narrative flow is main- 
tained throughout in spite of a 
high-packing density of information. 
The style Is terse and much to ba 
commended In a book such as this, 
which will be usod mainly as a 
convenient reference tool. The 
tersenoss is perhaps over-accentu- 
ated by the brevity of thc para. 

J raphs; and the absence of right 
ustlflcation in the printing which, 
together with the poor quality of 
reproduction in some of tne plates, 
detracts from what is otherwise a 
well-produced book. 

Inevitably there aro some minor 
errors— notably, in the explanation 
of the lead-210 dating method — and 
the appendixes have the appearance 
of afterthoughts : they could well 
be incorporated iuto the text iu a 
later edition. One could have wished 
for a better explanation of the pre- 
dose method of therm oiuiuinoscence 
daring, and a significant omission 
in this section is any reference to 
the use of zircons in the dating of 
deramlcs. Perhaps rite author feel* 
that the forger will already have 
derived sufficient benefit from tho 
text and that in Goudsmit's "battle 
of wits ” It is ns well to keep one 
or two aces in • the laboratory 
drawer. 


Courtauld 

Institute 

illustration 

Archives 
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in this unique new publishing programme, . 
undertaken jointly by the Courtauld Inetituteof t 
Art In the University of London and Harvey Miller 
Pu blisheira, th e wor! d -f amous.cbllqctl oqa of , 
photographs in the Inetltute'aWttt and Conway '• 
r • Libraries are being made generally available* or 
the fiiittlrrts.they will form tJOmprohanalve, ; 
archives of carefully printed Illustrations for - 
teaching, study, research andpeneral reference.; 

Ea'qh’ Archive illustrates e ape^flc araa.pf study Jn 
■ do-all and depth, and will be published In a 
•••■ ' contlnulhg aerles pf quarterly pflrfa; Irj each year - 
.thes0WNIcontrinuptd8OOindMdual';,\ 
HJuetraflpns, .many of them hof available from any | 

' ' otheraqbroe. , : *. ; 

V \ 1 ' - : v : - 


Publication begins in May 1 976 with (he 
following four Archives : 

Cathedrals and Monastic 
Buildings in. the British Isles 
1 6th end 1 6th Century Scurpturo 
In Italy 

•Medieval Architecture 

end Soulpture in Europe 

Late 18th and 1 9th Century Sculpture 

in the British Isles 

Each quarterly issue contains illustrations of 
partjc iiiar aspects of the t heme of that Archive, 
including much new material from the specialised 
photographic surveys being undertaken by the . 
Institute, both in Britain and in Western and :. 
Eastern Europe. 

- The quarterly parts are published irt two. formats : ! 
a loose-leaf edition, with sheets printed on one . 
side only and contained in a folder, especially 
agitable for round-ths-table teaching, br small - 

' tutorial groups ; and a bound edition which, 
like a parlodical. can be collected arid 
bound together iater. '' 

Annuaf,eitbspriptiori for each Archive • 

(4 parts) : £26.00 


Wrifqjof details to Harvey M lifer Publishers 
20 MafryatRoad London SW19 6BD . 


Beady Shortly 

Volume Two of the Survey of Manuscripts 
Illuminated in ilia British Isles 
Anglo Saxon Manuscripts (900-1 OBB) 
by E Temple 

This volume offers scholars and librarians a 
complete survey of all known Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts illuminated In Britain from the loign 
of King Alfred until the Conquest. Detailed 
catalogue, with exhaustive bibliography for Bach 
manuscript, introductory text, 370 Illustrations, 
Bln colour. ; 

' 340 x 240 : mm. ISBN 0-85602-01 0-B 
Price £28.50 

Already available 

Volume Thrae of tho Survey of Manuscripts 
Illuminated In the British Isles 
RortianBBgpe 'Manuscripts (1060-1190) 

- by CM Kauffman ‘ v .. .■ 
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Stendhal. arriving in Paris in 1799, 
was Jnilially disappointed with the 


topography of the place; he thought 
It couiu liave been improved uy a w 

setting of mountain ranges. He en- -- 

countered the some difficulties 

when he was sent along to review The Constable Wl 

the Paris Salon of 1824, in which 

Constable’s “ Hay Wain " won a ■■ • - . 

gold medal. “ M Constable ... is different from Consiablc’i 

mm la t ■ ■ 1 nc n m 1 1 * i'/tr V nn I u luKn J ... <- t* i *_ 


■ \ • } 

!V;- . i 


‘Another word for feeling’ 


Rather in the same category as ft, 
of ■ Corot, one would .susekv- 
neither would scruple to movt i 
tree or widen a river and yet ita 
words have a ring of sublime sk 


A pen for posterity 


The Constable exhibition at the Tate Gallery : By Anita Brookner 


nlicity which is very probably 
leading and which has, In W 


cases, provided dangerous ammu& 
tiou for the historians of Impress^ 
Ism. Is Constable in fact the tcuh 


as truthful as u mirror. I only wish ^Ytocfion of meniovabilia : 

the nnrror reflected a magnificent ,, w jH OWSl old rotten planks, slimy 

5 S ffiSiS K Mill ...< 1 , brickwork. I love, such 


meniovabilia : 


site like the mow It of the Valley ol 
the Granda Chartreuse near Grciv 


ine urmiuu «•« << fhlnos." He loved them so deeply 

oble, and not a hay waggon ciossj , u e never moved far away from 
ing a stretch of stagnant water." «jer mevea ta. a y 


canvas with a force the French sive desire of the painter a direct Ism. Is Constable in fact the Iruh 
thought unnecessary but which they utterance before the demands of the natural painter lie an persigteniS 
also attempted to imitate. But it is finished picture— both emotional claimed to be ? In ono of Ills exed 
also a landscape built dii mnemon- and technical — are respected. If lent: lectures lie showed a print d 
ics (“3rd tide receding left the the “Hay Wain”, that standard pic- a Vornet which typified in his eja 
beach wet, Head of Chain Pier turc of English bliss, alarmed the the vico of Imitation (and vm 


^ - 1 into his art by reference to Ids 

_ „ , n .j spoken nr written reninins is fruv- 

Hy Oranam Kcynoifls traced by his unfortunate inability 

to express his Meanings in clear 
speech. Constable was an adept at 

self-express inn, a writer whose let- 

John Constable : Further Documents ters would be read for dicir cogent 


and Correspondence 


and incisive style even if he had 


Part 1: Documents, edited by Los- “ever achieved fame as an artisr. 


Brighton July 19, Evg. 1824.”), on French, how much more disturbed was precisely the sort of scene tic 
ceaseless research into wind they would have been by the six- Stendhal admired). Yet Leslie, fe 
changes and cloud formations. foot study for it, where all is brown, biographer, also reports remarks i 


lie Parris and Conal Shields. 


The recipients of his letters 'Acre 


Part 2 : Correspondence, edited b.v far-sighted enough in the main to 


Ian Flemlng- 


kcep thorn and front them we con 


green, the order of a< Man is the sole intd 
iT-scalc lectual inhabitant of one ns 


. . ,, . ... „ gain as intimate a knowledge of 

371pp with 12 illustrations. The t |, e workings of his mind ond tiie 
Tate Gallery and the Suffolk motive force of his art as we have 


whole scene e 
margarine glow 


lies of fashion, the greater than It was in isngiana. m feeling , he establishes himself "V" It,';,. (.Tioccnw. . 

emitting a steady attempting to render his passion stylistically as being remote Erom «nnrv nnd nnfv lust 

i which stimulated for the earth and sky of his nabvo the Grand Style and chronologically jfaHn*..u8Ji3! rwS 

, , ' hi. tv— for no Unmina tn Pnmimi p mnv 4 distinguish able monologue, teveni something 


his memory and his associations, 
was. in 1824, the representative 


smeared and natural landscape ” and “ it Is th 
fearlessness, business of a painter not to 
and only just tend with nature . . . but to mill 
logue, reveal something out of nothing . . . Ce 


Records Society. £ 8 . 


for any comparably creative anise 
of tiie early nineteenth century. 


respectful, ill tone, shows that liis | 
forthright and freely expressed , 
opinions and his bitter sarcasms did ' 
iiiir alienate those most likely tn 
suffer the lashes of Ills tongue. It 
would be interesting, however, to 
know how Cnnstnble replied when 
Cliantrey wrote to liiui, nt the time 
of the Academy elections in 3826, 
to ask if lie had ever said that 
“Turner's pictures ore only fit to 
be spit upon”. The prevalence of 
that rumour may well account for 
Constable's only receiving three 
votes in the election. 


a ciVilizaiion for whom Delille 


Ions He Suffolk, his territoriality— for no as belonging to the Romantic move- far fAwirntnd something out of nothing .... Ca 

ati ve of one saunters through his land- ment. This is landscape as auto- tr ? J| LA? Popi»l flr myth, the la 

ille ner- scones ■ all characters have the biography, reflecting Both early man ,j^ ian , ar " e ® 8 utteiances exhibition surprises one wlths 

nature appearance of serfs— his indiffer- bliss and later sadness. Bur it is ®i'® r unexpected edge of brooding 4 


FREDA CONSTABLE : 

John Constable : A biography 


This immense quarry of manu- 
script material has been made avail- 
able as a result of the courageous 


i :■.< 


1*1 rvo u.irli HQ ill.ictrnllnna Q tn aole HS a reauil Uk uiu luiiihbbuus 

tolfu/r. Lnvenhain, Suffolk "I'erencu 0 d “,L s i“ .SS 


tachment. How Constable rxV 
have despised rhe mnmiiinrli fa, • 
try tliat wont into tiie iniikb,d 
tiio cnmloguc I 77 


Dalton. £4.80. 


His repimuiuii. which ivA*' 

cpnttu snmiinriiiiilSv.-ii niau.T* 


REG GADNby > 

Constable and his World ' 


tSnAS rrwoTk o fmi: .he d ram a of crowded skies, of greens ™i.T 1 iTreSSnff “unasVuaged hi weve? greatly sent itnenta lined, 

svnomic vision of Corot und egisteved ouo docihol hlphar only by the full-scale sketches is to act hff airfstic conscience" a J olt : much . as did lurner's^ 

gJ! hv tho Pre-Raphaelites, of briUlant os Intermediary between reality and clear his artistic conscience. recent exhibition at the h, A 

mu&ec imaxinoire is disturbing impastl dashed over the artifact, and also to allow the posses 


12Spp with 121 iliti 
Thames mid Hudson. £3.50. 


Ldzanue. 

Stendhal's musec iiirngiiiflire is 


And Constable's artless ness ? Academy. One emerged into Hr* 

dllly with the uneasy sense that jf » 


!;i In i 


jBy Gerald Wilkinson 


death had not supervened Tune 

__ , . a might have gone on to paint a m 

Materials for a monument » t °= £ „ t g 

. his version was superior to the* 

chrome engravings. But lie took exh I bilious. The reproductions aro what laboriously linking-tn the thing. One leaves tho Tate wlfti 

. . . ° « ... . _ mm flvhlkite Ilia natalAfnm i c iitnef « __ r if _ r i . 


DASH. TAYLOR : 
Constable 


Records Society, which published 
six volumes of Constable's corre- 

— ' spoil denca and a volume of Dis-. 

courses, all edited by the late R. B. - 
i . Bdckott, between 1962 and 1970. 

Intensive and thorough as Beckett's 
Illustrations, researches wore, enough new let- 
-’0. ters have come to light' In tha pust 

■ ■ — five years in wurruut the produc- 

tion of a supplementary volume. 
John Constable: Further Uocu • 

* men is and Correspondence Is pro* 


The existing records of Con- 
stable's life, considered together 
with a substantial number of 
sketches which are dated and given 
place names, provide a finely de- 
tailed and for some periods almost 
a day-to-day account of his move- 
ments, Ms work, his thoughts and 
his feelings. To digest all these' 
docutnenta and produce from them 


compression, especially since Con- 
stable's prose Is so racy that it Is 
always n temptation to quote him 
at considerable length. Freda Con- 
stable brings to this task the uniqua 


Paintings, Drawings and Water- faced by an Intimate and touching 


qualification of being a member of 
the artist's fumlly. She lias tho 


colours. 


account of R. B. Beckett by Nor- 


s Dedal pains always to transmit or smaller, of course. 

- 4 mm . .d a.Iai.m TL in IlLnldnrt liAl 


“translate" effects 


exhibits. His catalogue is most imprecise feeling of sadneu. k 


with 1Q1 illustrations 32 In man s c Qrfc - Though lie is modestly 

rniilur Phnifimi «! M trat “ ^ IS> ^ ‘ U reticent about Ins own part, ns gon- 
colour. Phmdou. £8.95. eral fidlt0f of the Rec “ vds 


This PhBidon book, though impres- thorough, occupying fifty-three haps one has looked loo long at to; 


Society, in shaping and annotating 
tho material, his appreciation 


LUKE HERRMANN : 
Tumor 


UIU UIHLGIIHI. IIU1 CLIRUUI1 

The tremendous' Impact made b.v emphasizes the magnitude and 


the Turner bicentenary exhibition enduring merit of Beckett's achiove- 


wlilch opened at Burlington House ment. In Spite of the quantity of 
in the autumn of 1974 seems to n ew lecture notes aud letters which 
have taken publishers and writers are assembled in this sequel and 


AH ,1 

•!: !?.,! 
i 1 •. 

. 1 1 •: • ! 

■I;.: ,' 


“ “ .... ,hat thev could interpret. Later “fours" and eights of colour very clearly titled. No detail is too n „ antidote in nrosmu cnnliAik 

Peinungs, Watercolours, Prints and o£ t |, e drawings among the black poses nearly ini- small for Mr Cormack: footnotes perhaps Constable did this « 

Drawings. admired the restrained palette. possible problems for the designer, proliferate and conversations with C H, inina fiercely ami for the mi 

240np Including 190 illustrations. Herrmann in his introduc- Miracles of apposition can be Andrew Wilton of tho British part succcssfii iv n nn imago?, 

Phnidon. £12.50. ,| 0 n MW. t™. thoi8^he Ul.lfa. it 9 V." MuMum .L'. logged, a. 'he .Choi™.' |, n ti lr o before lire i.vroon, Jb 

tion.iioies ... e here. Some of the plates bleed, adjusts the wrong end of his tele- tnrinnn mnvori in Ami vein 

rnifnurv. sound occidental. His knowledge or . , imnressinn of lsree senna tn dm inlnufa if .. • . ’ . . 


by surprise. No new biographies w hlch certainly illuminate points 
were produced specifically for the Q f detail, the main lines of Con- 
anniversary of his birth and, apart stable’s life remain as he left it. 


advantage of familiarity with tiie 
documents at first hahd and that 
souse of rapport with tho subject 
which can only bo derived from a 
still living tradition. The interpreta- 
tion of such a heritage requires sen- 
sitive discrimination and the ability 
ta divide truth from legend. In 
John Constable : A biography she 
has shown a fine capacity to inter- 
pret the artist's relationship with 
the home circles which gave him his 
deepest sense of security. She re- 
lates the artist's life to the social 
history of tiie time and describes 




MALCOLM CORMACK : 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 1775-1851 
A Catalogue of Drawings and Water- 
colours In the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 


85pp and 61 plates. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.. £5. 


brought out at the time In the way 1799 during which Constable 
of critical reappraisal. Yet even resolved to become a painter is 


Constable 


frustration of Constable's seven-year 
courtship of Marla Bickncll. Her 


before the Constable bicentenary enhanced by Ian Fleming-Wil- 


exhibition opened at the Tate Gal- jjams'a researches Into the Edmon- 


lery, a remarkable, variety of fresh ton circle round Sir James Winter 
examinations of his life und l work Lake j, t. Smith, and by his 


mm 

uii-F 


Professor 


plain truth. Professor Herrmann f,. oni i ts Philadelphia twin by seven 
does not bother us with many assorted oils and a massive minla- 

tha0ries-7-the 


*r ? rrrrn^" .T.;; " • diaoriesx-the occasion is too lure aouache. Nine tenths of tha "'1 ““.T*. ”7 

Turiier iwa^ veraalilo. .HU whale ;, «ol«hw. if he does not know (and "Snowstorm at Sea” appear on Buskins Gift Is n microcosm, 
: ' output presents , a ramplnx struc- rid one does) why Turner, the mve* one 1)Bge and one tenth an the lacking only mi example of tho 

•' ..... .... tarntA l.rnvflllrr. more or less Staved nmr "Whnlni-e" nlm rlinlr lioi-. nrllSt S Illm-C villOl-OIIX Ill'll si lU-lirk 


uced in colour at the beginniiiB of overlooked 


.imtcmporuiB 


had appeared to coincide with this 
and other celebrations of his achie- 


ve a massive minia- i, nn i. u ut w i t |. n „ r i,. m.mi,.. . 

Nine tenths of the ine . ' 0 witnout us iniinnu. moio upparoiu t him in this cow 


■il i'jL 11 

>|iS 
ifii t y 

i-i 

taj y 


Ruskin's Gift Is n microcosm, tcntly liumlilu viewpoim. His rif 


J ^ ^ ^ ..ubllcation of the reading-list of 

and other celebrations of his acme- Jj 00ks on painting which a member 
vement. One reason magr^ba jhe 0 f that circle. John Crouch, drew 


output presents , a complex stpuc- no one uob» * «**«*j 

turo which he was anxious that we terate traveller, more or less stayed 

should, see as a whole. Without at home between 1803 and 1810, lie 


rid one does) wiy Turner, the inve- one 1)B g e B iul one tenth on the lacking only un example of tho tion of the harrier d\at 
terate traveller, more or less stayed nex t. "Whalers" aim tlieir liar- artist’s more vigorous brush wink, inter poses hfiwcon Liigiiosanii 


False modesty he ensured that we docs not sugjfest, os I <Jo, that ne 
inherited a great collection includ- was happy with Sarah Dauby and 
ing ills most elaborate as well as his and her children. But surpris- 


poons nl the pink cows of " Nor- 
ham Castle, Sunrise 
The notes on the plates arc irri- 
tatingly devoid of titles, though 


iinci perhaps one uf rlic vriy large 
wat vreo lours. 1 1 is uniiiin*' (rvi-n 
allowing for the Axhmnluun) uml il 
should ha permanent ly di splayed. 

tllickin'w erlnlltnlinn ll«uf tin. •Ii-mu. 


the slightest of his works. Each age ingly he does surmise tliat the tliey occupy only three ‘fifths of Ruskin's stipulation that thu dr p tv- 
lias studied the facets of tha great Devonshire journey of 1811 was | ke possible type area of tho page, h'gs should not ho displayed cuti- 


lilt* rest is tun little .ukiimvlooRU seeking 
lie (If'iiii si'll *' tin? tlriMl • 11,1 his tech 

cifiod cutefory piiiKildy cnmldfl. -- - re-create 
of Sir 'i'll uiu as l.uwiriU’Ci intention 


n/.t.f °Tur,Sr «P for Constable in 1796. Cranch's 
both as mM and ^ artist. Turn a ‘ criticism of Reynolds’s discourses 

Cerafed ‘ff’t' morlmimir f “ r c . te'w.' 

hl« fprhnlniin o> 


choice of illustrations Is drawn 
largely from die fondly collection | 
and is refreshlngy unhackneyed. % 

Although fiercely determined to 
be independent of other artists' 
modes of painting. Constable had 
of necessity to live with the world 
of art. In Constable and his vvorlrt 


5oV AM' Mg' ssie”.?!!'” « ho ,n 


III mi IIIIHIIII1 -i, . ...iw.uui,. yi iiisiuutw painting. InfAr nnertra 

thmiftht pii tnres m n valued. . Constable, for all his forays into Constable s later practico 


Reg Gadney hinges his narrative on 
Constable's relationships with other 
artists, his links )rith tiie Academy, 
his rivalry with Turner* .his kind- 
ness to the lass fortunate such as 
Lane and Bigg. The layout has been 
devised to link ^he Illustrations 


conglomerate that It found .most undertaken because of shortage of The notes themselves are somewhat tinuously neod not bn olpiyuii, RiiNkiii 
acceptable— which left many sur- cash, which I doubt— especially as superficial and scrappy. obviously, since dim flunroscuiit temp toil 

f C : .1 ! Ti. 1. . I La ...... nnn l» 1 11 lOI 1 «id Ih rtrt * ... linlit- ho lirnd T in lim.l. .1., 1.1 


inn-ported tn hr mi simple thill *“ 

Ruxkiu wits i.ikuii in- wy" 1 
tempted tu roncur with , 


S rises for the curious. It is n bun- he wns there again in 1813 with no 
ie of opposites ; private and pub- particular commission. 'Enthusiasm 


portraiture and religious painting, By far the largest soctlon of new 
Is essentially the painter of one letters in tills collection were 


shmild t'xiiinim* N*» 32*1 in d ,D T*'. ! 


lie, classical aiid. romantic, mono- was Turner’s spur, and if he had 
chrome ond polychrome, linear and been out to make money would he 

\i_a : j i aLa..s if a 


non-linear; ■ rough or polished, have produced about 250 pencil 


direct and Spontaneous or .allusive, drawings 


and even then he is confined to the Taken in conjunction with those 
relatively few landscapes with already published, they emphasize 
which lie felt emotional ties: Agoln, how wide-ranging was his acqualn- 


eveu surreal— one could continue, nn unsolicited verse commentary 1 ranrodueed and we 'are refarred "in 
nnd still leave something out. He He produced about 500 more pencil Andrew W^ton’s Turner in t7ie Br£ 


W ing 5 ing late Yenetinii watercolours are 

u ?. s ? Y cr . s ® reproduced, and we are referred to 


mh\- 

i 4 ill, p® i 

ill! 

W! 


addod which no ono can imagine 
are Turners. 


tn mulRO (ill liiimphts nf P 0 ^.' 
fnvnuiitt'S off tin* sfiuic. 


the records of Turner's life are tanceshlp among his fellow pro 
confused and disjointed and any fessionals. The fact that their letters 
attempt to gain a deeper insight to him are usually friendly, if not 


used many different styles and sketches In 1813, and' some oil tUh Museum nane W fnr rhu rilfFt. 

evolved new techniques. He made a sketches: we are forced to con- cStv ol SiJa theln One later -r • n ^ 

respectable fortune out of his elude, surely, . tliat he liked the sX wateSou risren rod ^cediJi T IQ {- Vl A In^/I 

work, yet was so Ear abend of Ills place. As for Ills being short of co i ou .- t i 1B "Lake of Geneva" in _L/lw C3T L II G 

time that he challenges still. money. Y thePantzer CrtSSteJ. Th^ls no lUXlVi 

All can be explained and .under- was worth £12,000 to |13,000 in note on thJs T he “pink” " Ehren- 1 

stood, of course, but understanding A810 and spent only £1,700 on his breitensteiii " is grey. There Is no Tonal Qliialilc 

must come at least partly Erom a house in Twickenham and imnrove- note> x| le “Blue Rial" is arev. too. ^OHBl 0III6IUS 

study of . the niaiif nnd it is a m«t- monts tq his huuse and gallei-y off professor Herrmann refers us to — ' - 


study of . the niaiii nnd it is a mat 


• t jkllU J 

f 

Mb k 


ter of explaining the concrete in Harley Street. 


sr-4^ ‘iss^ tss& «.“•« 'z&zr&sz as ^7 smart and ai 

ssi^iss k m, t th i825 H a S ^ M tr^™ co “’ lry 

turgid, or they must have a crea- « heraldlne tiie flEtv-vem-old Tum- s 144 PP- Elek - £6.50. 


Buskin, but not for elucidation. .. r 

The bibliography mentions But- 1 SMART and ATTFIKLD 


.VJ. tlon” for the scenes of his early and bush. Then,, eventually, he 

--=7S5uia^ddEE5 “Se ,h fsto'‘«.rPhap.. » 

wm n ta„:L ,h m rri 1 ,..«•* ,C»U»B anu*, the tShniSI LaTyst the bafanced Cmjny of 

will Impiesb must |Ki*pk. -devices of tiie artist, the links The Bau Warn, or the art where- 

Lieutenant-Colnnul Brook* .‘j . • between an emotional drive and a by its measured intervals and its 

captioueer toudivs the bcorw^ 1 . perceptual act, the effective ordering weighting- of form against 1 form, 


r scholarly **. which usually means 
nrgid, or they must have a crea- 


. notes, and leave it at that. 
But this is just what th 


ture. It is an interesting cho 


at least nna some- JOHN LLOYD FRASER : 
about: “The wet- . . „ .. .. 

edium had fateful -I 0 * 111 Constable 
And Clark’s Land- 253pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 


connotations". And Clark’s Land- 
scape into <4rf, to which r would 


■m ir; 

:I |Ef; 

1 'i I 'i 
y\ 'i 'fi, 

t .-'AtS- ,r -i 
' i ;i 'vv iiS I j 

■' / » j ; | j! i 1 

lilfi 


:■ .-ESH 


banality, (hois nor, in I he 1 inchoate experience. Professor 

from tne majority <*f his folio* j v., . &n>art does not deliver the goods. ' 

stabelian5j. fie says ni "Tvi* ways lip-sqivice to E. H. Gom- 

scenes at Misiley, ‘Essex": \ , u “familiar with 

The vessel aground 'T* ™d Illusion] is 

shore of each drawlng^JSb'.. • tiiat Constable’s , 

the same seen frSm *’■ fitter of 
directions, shoyving that : h u SSfES,®* 1 on 

made on: the same •da v- ^ e »K ™ on. He., 
of the tide is. h la her, in 9 ne ™ 8 pamting of ^Constable .la-" 

AidSSm flLafflmLfcOthet -to .common experience” : 


There is no neacj, perhaps, to 
analyse the balanced Harmony of 
The Bay Warn, or the art where- 
by its measured intervals and its 
weighting- of form against' form, 


of darks against lights, cohere 
within a perfected whole, or to 


suggest in words Its evocation 
of domesticated Nature in all its 


g listening, sun-drenched charm j 
ut what might,' possibly, \be 
missed is its spatial harmony: 
Constable . was very much con-, 
cecned .V. with perspective and 
with 'the manipulation of . his 
forms and planes in space ; the 
whole treatment of the composl- 


book is an , a l i 
artlst^-unloss 
: seeing, throu 
for the -first 
nmaze. It Is a 


directly with the text. The field of 
choice Is so wide that tiiero ore 
relatively few duplications . with 
Freda Constable’s selection* The 
London house mouse, for Instance, 
one oE the moat engaging of Con- 
stable's pets. Is seen rlndless in the 
lnt tor but. with food in Beg ,Gnd- 
noy'e aeries, having been fed by 
the artist,- who wrote to Mnrla: t 

take him .rinds of cheese Some- 
thing, however, hag gone wrong with 
the: caption on page 17 : the paint- 
ing to which.it refers cannot have 
been executed as 1 early as 1800 nor 
can it represent Maria Bicknoll as 
a girl. 

. To those who delight in Con- 
stable's paintings his work has an 
immediate 1 and direct appeal. But 
profound difficulties arl$e the 
moment an attempt is made to jus- 
tify ’ that delight by analytical 
methods. What did he mean by the 
"chiaroscuro of nature”, or f tha 
metal feeling of landscape”?. In 
what does his originality consist, 
and wbat effect did it have on sub- 
sequent painters ? When th#.' -first 
edition .of -Basil Taylort Constable 
was published in 1973 it.WB^.reeqgt - 
nizeia that the long Introductory ; 
easflv he wrote for the corpus of.' 
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CONSTABLE AND HIS COUNTRY 


Alastair Smart and Attflcld Brooks 


This unique Constable companion will be invaluahlc to all lovers 
of his work, art historians and visitors to Suffolk, who often ila not 
appreciate how much that Inspired the artist can still be seen after 
200 years. Aufldd Brooks, whose family have lived In ' Constable's 
Country ' since the artist's time, has assembled a wealth of topo- 


graphical data end photographs to illuminate Professor Smart’s 
cut fi ml! lug uccnunt nf Constable's development and methods of 


cutfiroUlug uccnunt of Cmistablc's development and methods of 
working. Text and pictures are keyed to a map showing Constable's 
viewpoints. 


Just published lQhi x 71In, 148pp. 80 b/tu Ulus, 4uii colour 
ISBN 0 236 40011 8 £6.50 


INYESTI GATING ART 
n practical guide for young people 
Moy KoigHtlcy 


This exciting uew project- book, written for 11-18 year-olds and 
Illustrated by their work, covers a wide range of art activities and 
encourages a personal investigation of the visual world, it provides 
a rich variety of starting points for young people as well os a 
welcome source of ideas for teachers, youth-1 enaers and parents. 


Mov KclgliUcy Is Head of the Art Department, North London 
Collegiate School and Lecturer la Foundation Studies. Central School 


Collegiate School ond Lecturer fa Foundation Studies, Central School 
of Art nnd Design. 


Just published Blfii x 8ifn, lG4jip, over 200 b/w iilus, 4pu colour 
I8BN 0 236 31143 3 £6.50 


THE GtiNIUS OF THE PLACE 
The English Landscape Gordon 1620-1820 
Edited with an Introduction by 
John Dixon Hunt and Peter Willis 


The special genius of the English landscape garden Is here evoked 
la literature and pointing. ‘ . , . this excellent anthology * — rhe Times 
* .... a delightful book * — Observer 


anniversary ui iua u«ui staoie s nn remain us ne iqic it. htstorv of tlia time and Hesrrlhrs ■ 9J f, 

from the catalogues of the main Our rudimentary knowledge of the with ^sneciai svmnatliv the long I 1SB1 

and .atellite exhibitions, little wa. formariv. years between 1796 and t 


9 Jin x 6Jln, 416pp, 100 b/w Ulus 
ISBN 0 236 31033 X £12.50 


Jolm Constable’s Oori’esjjondence 


Edited by R,B.Bec*ett (wcaptVol.VjlO 


‘Everyone Interested in English art needs this new edition 
It is a masterpiece of editing LORD CLARK • 


‘No -one, after reading a single volume, will come without a 
freslier ami stronger vision tci Constable's painting/ 

Times Literary Supplement 


Set of olglit volumes In three sllpcases £45,09 0 85U5 065 9 


YolJ Qust reprinted) £7.50; VoI.ni £4; Vol.IV £tf; Vol.V £4; Vpl.VI 16; 
piscoucses £4 Vol.VJir, Fuctlier Corrospondenco ond Docaments, 


is available from Tate Gallery Publications 


Published and Distributed 
for the Suffolk Records Society 
by The BOYDELL PRESS, PO Box 24, Ipswich IP! UJ 
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a glistening catafalque t forty-eight Washington. Boats Carry! 
very beautiful colour - reproductions Anchors * (18Q4) and ' the 


lew of an 
. T cannot 
cod here 
Constable 


supporting 142 in dork. Bsheu 
There are eighty of . Tu 
exhibited or commissioned 


W 

siili 


•ESSS? oS r jsssns&m 

’tfris - BimsS-.-raHi-V t iisTfeeiJSs 

sSs^ f ‘ fi ^ &kL X ^‘ii 

and seven .engravings, A dozen -..In fact the choice, of,. pftlntlTigs-.ls these have been ariripri Canstahle 5 « nir runic n nneenno nn 


paintings by ai'tisLS who influenced about as you . 

Turner make up the total. One although the ^. subtitle; 
should not complain: -it is, ns the hook: Is . Fali»ting3 k Whti 
blurb claims, the widest selection Prints ^iid- pra winds'*.: it 
at present available, ond the colour .nothing 'like, .a .I true \ ba 
reproductions are pin-sharp and wider selection, arid much 
reveal the subtlest tints. But the forqiatlonufand. sotneLhJhg 
bias Is wrong; nnd mechanical, er s luienaltj^—casi. be 


fill i 

Mall.; 


iw-nS-iiS these have been added thirty-two : ppnstahle's picturi?. a passage on 
nf- filo ?tner drawings hy various bequests. ,! “Is qwn genealogy, • and convinced 
Not many of these _add mucli to;the hunself a ad his collaboi'ator that 


.waterline. The tide was prijJW 
falling as Constable drew, 
wonder why he made two «»U 
ings? Could it possibly bejj 
the ship is The Bulloon fsiic^g 
to The Telegraph), used Mi 
family milling business for "u 
porting flour to Lond®”^ 
transfer from the up-river 
The scene Is much cnaM^ 
commercial development 
. . although the towers ol * 

: Adam's church freniain. . . 

The Identification of locale 


essay he >vrote for the corpus of: 
reproductions and .quotations was a 
maioL’ contribution to tho discussion' 


major contribution to tho discussion' 
of these' gad allied problems. Before, 
hli death' last year, he enlarged, that 


are the rule,. 


Such meagre truisms : 


which thrust i Into; pnace r -; : - - the - 


essay,; : partly: r-iit.- ; response • to 
Lawrence , Go wing's comments on 
his views oh Haht-and ‘Colour, partly- 
in ordetf to ;'relafe Constabla to the 


in order tp /relate Constabl a to the ! 
pastoral- tradition.: As : befora,. hla ; 
examination la pursued with Clear- 


aaM . to beeproe "Exp 


at present available, and the colour . nothing - like, 
reproductions are pin-sharp and wider selection 


AII& J UkUMVililV — - 

of use: when a place w* JS.1 

U/i<uh »a nn artkt min nrDD aiuJ J 


ly; ‘similar 


monochrome 
Turner's- lat< 


hat known to pi artist and prohanu- 
tho known to imitators tlm wf-Sjg 
in a minor part m the h«lon*l m 
- b ing process* But L^utonant 
1 lie Brooks leaves us. womleiu x ^ 
ilar More than ilie reason [. or .1 
“S Constable • Ut be - did) Mg 
\ zfS d Ballpoiv (ff The BaHnuii t 


examination Ifl pursued with clear-, 
headed logic and 1$' ruthless In: aues-; 
tlonidg accepted. Opinion. , .He fs 


taiictscapeW : • 

For ajong tinlc Constable has been & ! ‘ ycars,aiul Olivers byihearUst’s sons, : / 

‘ mriofflgartialji^ aHfbur of wiomdrew closely Jatiio • I 

'. . hanMi^VcdJittletitfandohas* . ilylsofthrir lather, ' l - ; . 


fUef whfchi 


evotedtohls 


ghtenlng- oil ; the con- 
ona table continually. 


’ParilcuTar care has been talced with the ' ! 


P«»f4s s&V 


S8bt ( gma]rt ,;i8 : W hiir' beaL. I .184^. and /fxoih’ 


jtaced ; between: giving! his bicturas 
tha tlnlsh ! which 'would Satisfy his. 
, 'contemporaries and, by ruggedhesS 
of: execution,' presenting, tne 'light 



and. freshness he saw .in nature. 
Basil < T^ylor'a., diaseotloti .of iaifch 


dies/apd 



int close! fetaritlna'- 


CTa :: Alastair ‘ SmarQ,. 1,« S - ' the 

Lteness- explaining .how \ - i ^ : 

►pi fho CoastaWe'd ■ * dver-wwaiiig. ■ .f- ry? ; _v ^ 1- . . 


flftepmatlt ...61- ■■ Cdpatable'a 1 blcqn- 
tfepary. ; The: pjatw in this publlch- 
ttpo rpmalti, In .achle and- scopCj . the 
ipoat- adegUate rinria ; «pi*rte .of, 
reference, for Conatable's, larg^SCfUp 
palntitgi'iand their, related oif- 


^-sou^ao/t/T^thtti^ 0 ® ‘ . : r \ ' : .; §•- • . 

. v . . ^ ^ •‘.‘i ^ ^ ' J " ‘■i* * . " .j . ‘j * ‘ 
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John Calvin: 

A Biography 

T. H. L. PARKER 

■ This book is said lo bs the 
lira! full-scale biography in 
English of John Calvin tor 
40 years. Ii is a line one. 
Even granted Ihe present 
high level of biographical 
writing, it alandB out. I 
should be prepared to make 
a claim for it as the best 
biography of 1975. . • • For 
anyone curious lo ' learn 
about a great man, Dr 
Parker's book will be a gift.' 
C. P. Snow, The Financial 
7lmes. ' . . . this la as good 
a short biography as one 
could reasonably hope for. 
tt succeeds in giving 1 Kb 
greatest pf Protestant theo- 
logians a human face, end 
this IS no mean achieve- 
ment.’ Vie Economist 
Illustrated C5.05 

Lessons of Ulster 
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I T. E. UTLEY 
■ r. E. UtlBy hue written an 
eloquont Indictment of the 
British policy in Northern 
Ireland during the past six 
years. ... Mr. Utley writes 
elegant and forceful prose 
which Is a pleasure to read 
The Times. * ... a challeng- 
ing book, a notable addition , 
to the growing literature 
about the Northern Ireland 
“ troubles New Society, 
'As always with Mr. Utley 
the argument is lucidly, 
forcefully and even brllli- 
anHy put forward- 1 Patrick 
■ CosgraVo. ' Tlw Spectator . 
E4.05 ■ 

Everyman’s University 
Library 

Victorian 

Melodramas 

Edited by JAMES L SMITH 
A collection of seven Eng- 
lish, French, and American 
rnelodrarnap, flva oMhfin^ 

oonte^^rary aof 
(ng script*. The Introduction 
discusses Victorian theatres 
and their audiences, the pra> 
sentation of the plays, and 
the significance of melo- 
draipa as ,a genre. Eaah 
play Jb preceded by a head- 
note giving the origin*! cast; 
a brief biography of the 
author, details of staging 
and first performance, later 
revivals- and 1 popularity. 
Illustrated 25.95.* ■ • 
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TLS Commentary 


Trinity Sundays 


Aston was at the early and 
very active and fruitful stage 
of his work on “ Isotopes " 
(“ researches of the utmost value 
in the development of atomic 
theory"). Aston came to me on 
several occasions for small sam- 
ples of various uncommon com- 
pounds for Investigation in his 
I mass spectrometer. He Subse- 
quently suggested that J should 
jbln them on the golf course, for 
an additional member would be 
welcome. 

Tt was that sort of Trinity and 
Cambridge! set-up., and one Sunday 
Frederick George Mann (the 
a me " and “ r " iiliove) raced after 
“ the Trinity Trio ", Erncsr Rutiier- 
ford (Cavendish ), Francis Aston 
[ (above.) mid Geoffrey Taylor 
(meteorology, aeronautics, etc), on 
the Gog Magog course and found 
them on the third tee. When Aston 
introduced Mann, Rutherford 
‘'seemed to me to be slightly net- 
tled at my arrival". But young 
Munn ployed badly that day and 
Rutherford cheered up. And 


anyway it was a cold, north-east 
windy day and Mann had come out 
without a handkerchief aild had to 
use a 10s note to deal with his 
nose-drips, and he remembers 
clearly washing the note when he 
reached home and hanging it up to 
dry. It is a comfort to know that 
young Mann, now Trinity Fellow, 
FRS, University Emeritus Reader 
in Organic Chemistry, thought It 
would have been disgusting to use 
his sleeve, but couldn’t do anything 
scientifically better than a ten-bob 
note for a dripping nose. Jr Is a 
comfort to find n great chemist 
Hiking a hundred words of footnote 
in explain the difference between u 
•• foursome ” mid a “ four-bail ”. 

The source of this information is 
F. G. Mann’s Lord Rutherford on 
ihe Golf Course . a thirty-three page 
booklet, available at £1.50 from tne 
author at Trinity College. In a sin- 
gle golf lesson at Royston (May, 
1896) from Professor J. J. Thom- 
son, his .predecessor at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, research-student 
Rutherford “learnt to knock the 


ball a considerable distance, If not 
very straight” (as he wrote to his 
flancde in New Zealand). But he 
thought hitnself “ not quite old. 


enough for the game yet”. The 
Trinity Trio became the Trinity 
Circus and Trinity Menagerie, with 


the .Talking Foursome or some- 
times “a very noisy three-bnll six- 
some” on Sunday mornings. Aston, 
Darwin, , Ellis, Fowler, Mann, 


Roughton, Rutherford, Southwell, 
Taylor— to put the nuclear group 
of goofs (in the P. G. Wodehouse 


. '|L makeshift, shameless, filthy, and 

bCrtltS Willi picturesque. 

• - ^ . Not all of this has found its way 

AVflYl/T rl 11,11 (V ‘o ^e screen— doorsteps have to 

C Y Cl j illlllte stand In for streets most of the time 

•* ■ — but enough of the sense of pro- 

Clayhanger, ATV’s slow-morion. vincial muddle comes over to make 
seedy extravaganza of provincial Edwin’s need for clarity, light and 
life, "has become part of the scenery, structure at once intelligible and 
If one reacted to it at its own pace, odd. 

one might just be getting round to What kills inteiest, and what must 
formulating a grudging response a h ave turne d off, surely, a great 
couple of monrlis from now. The many viewers once they had ex- 
characters spend most of their time hausted the possibilities of Harry 
uvoiding each oilier ( not meeting,*- Andrews and the furniture, is tho 
not talking, not touching) and the neurotic dimness of the style of 
younger generation seem already act i ng that’s supposed to display the 
bqut on being old maid*, die meu. i, aman response to this “ make- 
rlwludad. A*JotMnn mr itytw hi shift” setting. , " Whence had it sud- 

; deqly apjJUhg, that, fU*!*? ’’ : The 
last ; waekTTSutf fu-veh the u&ual do- WhritufiA nrlte'nnetPii hwn rhetoric 


golfing sense) in their alphabetical 
oi«ler — mainly “ physicists and 
nialhemarician9 whose work 
centred in und around the Caven- 
dish”. Such sivinge-bucklcrs, loo I 
Once Rutherford, playing with 
Fowler, and watching Fowler 
dither about a short putt for “ a 
'birdie’ (one below par)” on the 
seventh to win them the hole 
against Roughton (colloids) and 
Ellis (physics), shouted at his 
partner: “Get on, get on, correct 
to 1 In a 1,000 I” Fowler “flared 
up ”, hit hls (and Rutherford’s) 


■f .it .? : ~ 




ball wildly with a single^ 
stroko which knocked i 
opponents' ball into the bob, 
ploughed on into u bunker. 
ford, “ with drooping shouldtn; 
head down, walked slowly * 
saying sadly: ‘It’s going wi 
long tima before I Hu ■ 
down.* ” 

Lord Rutherford on the j 
Course (“ ills swing was Varig 
roverse '*) is full of donnish a 
orles, not all oE golf: “‘Pl«r 
time to get back to Colhs 
lunch \ said Aston, 'I do soli 
have first dig at the rice i 
ding I And that Sunday £ 
when the lame old Vice-Master 
Rev Dr R. St John ft 
vigorously and inreunB* 

ticked iiff the ProftfStor of ^ 
R. A. Nicholson, fur Impjvju 
or siikiI I tear in his jitt'im 
Rutherford slammed IihOt'jj'X 
(High) table and snfr. ». ■ 
thunder, Party, if you evtnfcV 
me like that, I’ll knock joa£ 
over npex down those stain l* k 
die song Rutherford used toe* 
when lie wns happy whid i 
called “ the Spinster's Anther 
“Give tnc n man, give me ie; 
give me a mansion In the sV' 


. iicmui 

« o linger generation seem already acting 
Cut. on being old maid$, die meu i, amar 


neurong dimness of the style of 
acting that’s supposed to display the 
human response to this " make- 


-OTt: 


,n T phout stifled talent might have \ . :* = - — . . <**2^ . T;: 

]V : warned the writer (Douglas Living- ; * . (T/ / I l 1 

°t ntiH rhr- dii-pctor (fohn i T Hi f u J f J- -—U. / 


nehdence of classic serials on con : phout stifled talent might have 
tlnuous .intrigue between all the movj warned the writer (Douglas Llving- 
Ing parts, the very absenco of srone) nnd the j iie ctor (John 
clinches makes a change. You re Davies) that they noeded thoroughly 
supposed to look outside the people tQ re invent his account of Edwin's 
fpr explanations of what they mean. and Hilda’s inner lives. As It is, 
That is, to look .-at the sets r the Peter McEnery and Janet Suzman 
, ramshackle i printing works, the are stuck with -a manner so 
shop, the house over the ■ top, portentously' repressed it .seems 
crammed together, wLth life and almost pathological : he with a 


word ilic lint torn of ft cavity l; n f 
I und read UUMEM11UR Tllh . 
i how DliNT I ST, a simian of whUna- ' , 
its of phimber.H stand »n» les'i In • 


States of Mind : 

BxV^awaow ; Perception 
; And Altered stales of ■ 
CoriBOloU8ne»* r . 

ADRIAN PARKER 
/(IntroduoUoEi' »>y 
/JtpH.N PpLOPF) ;.! 

.VVtth the enoTiyioub dmbunl- 
'.of- mlereat. ip and -retaaroh : 
on ■ friedltatlon, dreambr hyp* ' 


-pbnetraUng and timely,. ? (the.> 


.rqdre:.dinroult>dt^49^ auwt :***’.. 
hyprtoHp'. states .) . soholarly 
and -a utnorflatly^ .as > w all ati‘ j 
ortallve and.lnslghtiul N$if : 
fiertav/oflr 1 . ' v 

-Sdoidaiohiiilifl^’Tt 

‘ Edited by ALBERT .^HEHN^n 


1 Alnplly genteel house she. shares with on the shapelessness and genuine. P u * ! grapiw iiuar tiitur own nw 

her, mother, then cfnmped atiil vulgarity .ot lowermilddle-dasa pro- 1* tiiu* ’ inin^'v .. 

slovenly newspaper qftfee she works ,vinclaV me—especiatly if you think * nnnY 0*t 

- itv with jts inkv copying machines, of the sentimental regional mythl- J!! » n t?{ i fefwm- 0 *? 

which seems briefly such a. daring cizlng of When the Boat Comes In Ihnir HALISM. ■ ^1 lu-ru ■ i 1 . 

escape. London is represented by a on 1. But in practice it^ does * wEfiHSJL'JS w h iiC n n?Ini ten ! ll 5i f rom n,,i° 4 nd^ 

boardmg-hquse. People’s aspirations not wqrk : in the novels, Bemlett can' -Sotur- ' J 11 ** 1 6 J“.V V0 ' M >,I,M ' l0U f . 

(ta'cutture, wnrdly malurlly, and so; psually keep' your auspfcion.Aat his ton 9 of litterateurs. jr-\ 

on); are njodsed by .the solid pre- - centre! characters aren’t Interesting f Elm ^Trol ' GraWW arc quinlf^., 

®^ ce of their surroundings. Books; atbaybyproslpg- about the pres- J” “ ,e ' ObvPousIvit omits textBS > though some seek -tiff-. 

and words, fn* exbnitile, are a mat 'Sures on them, and, their Inhibitions, JJJJr f-JSSh, *i-‘ nrt non us Of our debased voveortt*}" : 

ter of 'shelf apace typesottlng, bind; but with just dialogue and gesture ^ATED IRON THE as renders, "or cast doiibtJ'A. 

Ing, proof correctlcms (‘‘I think WH - it’s painfully- obvious, that they are actrS a rMOT i RnPTHP ronS own validity, WORDS DOS^JK 

; IH °“ ,y , ■ ■ Sbt?rco, R e r? F 4l«rS ANYTH^’ VoSaY 

maa a - tHouBh hnve moviXd the • The deferential ‘‘classic^ treat-: from PSYCHIATRY KILLS to MoHy Into cplMemologic^W 
'molr memora® ■■^n»!!2-Sd.' meni: ' we.the wrong one for the CATS LIKE PLAIN CRISPS. (Per- ® s M n ° 

. 'Darius Thtffidarfng hls Children unt W.y andimeven trilogy, (which is baps^isishot to great a range, (^EU Sfggjg^ 

'round tho reatablo ' bv. his sreedv anyway more like three tries at ftr the latter, evidently cryptic,. WALL. FALSE, wn|r% 

‘ .noisy • ftrtdlng end the thrZi novel). Qlavhahger's failure is resolveS to PfelCCIATRE ■ KILLS, . IgJSfi. 1 >5J5\iS 

of Irtdigestionf One of Ihe rfi not ' at all .. case of .televUion gfAPj I). htoybe 

, Hetty - Ad drew? , .as Darius . vhas had ^coarsening . fine vyritj ^.^ ath^ t h e ^ 

V « TEKEL UPH * ■ * * j 

“ — t 


. cbi AssooiallQh, where SooTal; 
BClenllsts frdrn : the UR. USA,* 1 
Poland,- the Netherlands and; 
•Scandinavia. met lo.dieeuss: 
the . use of the • social ?ch“, 
qndeB Irt thd ;soluUoh of; 
social . problems or - In the. 

.. depkin of -social InifHluflone.v. 



• V * finished \vitli iiilankrf Vied! slpgj ■ m together with the liard Hccqracy TUBE - WORK -DINNER- WORK *- r^,»rtVT r oT 

. '■ hi sbImIu ■' nlna I adri : • liOf- hflVP bepn • ithfia Ll Hh /lilt- VSKf 1VSZ ' - SLEEP I Paining*: frCciuZli&S 
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)ufy. Van pyek and Vafl 
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Light Centuries of. ,?• 
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Elders and betters 


By Roy Foster 


comments earlier in Mr Cutuilng- 
hu in's hook). “ No great English 
novelist has got closer to the heart 
of iho Dissenting matter" than 
George Ellm ; certainly nut Dickens, 
who is hero taken in tusk for liis 
ineradicable prejudice against nil 
Dissenters except aristocratic 
Unitarians. 


VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM: 

Everywhere Spoken Against 
Dissent in the Victorian Novel 

31 1pp. Oxford University Press. 
£7.50. 


As Valentine Cunningham disarm- 
ingly admits in the preface to his . 


This is a technique, moreover, s ley's antagonism, indeed, readied Unitarians, 
which Mr Cunningham takes fur- some cxtraurdimirv heights o£ . 

liter than simply alternating refer- frenzy, which recall his outbursts He was curiously blind to the euu- 


smuie in uieniseivcs a valuable new attack on browning as ‘ horn and uc - «>»«*■ 

commentary oil Dissent, which is bred a Dissenter nf the tiers diitt”, £ ers » as other areas, the nut nu- 

on ly enhanced by copious illustra- und therefore not a gem icinan, “ for Faciure of a stereotype came too 

tions from contemporary fiction, all gentlemen owe that name to easily M him. And this helped 

And Mr Cunningham lias an Church influence over themselves UfJ > n *orCe the general ideas shout 

accurate eyp for mistakes on the and their parents." Tha Dissenting 7nn S ^>>ii?n J !X t T?J? 

l!‘ r L i?. f . ''“S! L7 “i'S, „“ h .° rovilcd by King,]oy "VounX, SKiiSS 


aaiisly admits In tne prerace to ms - accurat0 cye for m i stB kes on the and their oaronts " Tha Dksentinn accepted by so many then 

i‘Ta'a^u t reljp' l df^cultii^e^oL£hf "b h«ti“Tv !l« S “.o ^ "h ^ im. 5 ' M “’i JT k- 

to seek to discuss both is wilfully to exan o es -' !' n i ! b ,L u S lESl^So? ham even £inds Dickens’s Dissenting 

multiply them. Nor does this hold “ r ® ," c s tuai ,! f !« SHE** "5 stereotypes influential in porno- 

true only as regards the problem & "°h JSfl-tSd sraphlc fiction of .he late i.ine- 


to seek to discuss both is wilfully to 
multiply them. Nor does this hold 
true only as regards the problem 
posed by the vast and continuous 
spate of material that pours. forth 
on both topics:' the territory;- ot 
“history and literature” is on all 
fronts a minefield, to steer through 
which takes a discriminating eye as 
regards attractive hut .dangerous 
short-cuts, us well ns n high I V deve- 
loped sense of one's ultimate direc- 
tion. Luckily for Mr Cunningham, 
he is gifted with both ; luckily for 


U S " ,w sexual stimulation ana revival meet- centurv A* t.irlpprl 

Silas Marner was a Methodist, f n gs was eilthusiasrfcallypostulBted JmDlvInJ* tlVntihfl 

sas Me Cunningham points out K v Klnsslev and Mrs T>nllnnz* a na , co ” ies “*ar to implying runt in* 

the graup meeting a? Lantern SnKeSre E P^iompSand S^ckefby DkkeSs 

jvere self-evidently Congto- ‘rfc masturbmion ” ) P George tXont S? X^SS^TSSliA 

ot i RBV0 Method Ism a Jess 0 sense of proportion temporarily 
ihe ssi me lime, there is much owMioatad presentation, possibly recedes. His dan uncial ion of n 
litre than un exercise in !«cau«e she was more fatnl bar with letter in wliich Dickens exaggerated 


his reuders he has chosen a topic embodying two confllcilng strands: moitisj. yuakers, on tne otlicr _ 

wli ith luis eriuully fruitful prospects that of s commitment to doy-to-dny hand, come in for a general, if to a fly. But die connection with 
f„i- discussion in the arena both of a,ui ’ ••jnuliaiieoushr, to grudging, respect: possibly, though Dickens and Mrs Trollope back to 

niiieteenth-coniury fiction nnd of “middle-class myths and consola- Mr Cunningham doesn t mention it, the oighteenth-cdnuiry anti-Dissen- 
y tions ’. In his examination of Dls- 'his was_ duo to their reluctance to tec strain Is valuable and well 


sent os presented by a key group of proselytize — always one of tho most demonstrated. And in hls consider- 

Not that ell the mines can be novelists (principally tho Brontes, likable things about that most Hk- a lion of William Hale White (Mark 

evaded by care and skill alone. Mr Georgo Eliot, Dickens, Mr3 Gaskell, able of sects. . Rutherford), who fully understood. 

Cunningham admits the rising of William Hale White, and Mrs Oil- rp. , . , f indeed lived, uie processes oE 

hackles that can occur when the pliant), and as it affected them, Mr *[“' “Z ‘f IP” “* nineteenth-century Dissent, there 

academic disciplines confront each Cuninugham finds an illustration rJ ^"iIim a^mCkrf ? ^ td6 t0 . Question: only a great 

other: “It is the fact that fiction and an enlargement of this theme. ? eal , t0 adtn, ‘e- In Mr Cur.niwg- 

transforms reality which makes The . open-new ” of George Eliot’s SJilid* It h - am ? »« atme nc, as In The Revo/u- 

literary critics at once both more treatment of Dissenters Is counter- Mini tio ” Tannery Lane, the issues o{ 

and less than social historians, and pointed by the (far more frequent) ,h L.^ i nn ^ e r, ; religlop and Dissent como 

tltat makes historians despair of the hosri Ity and caricature of Dlssen- d mvpIu ? ^ together and enlighten tho whold. 

kinds of witness about society that ters In the work of others. One area ?il pr f ac .A \ 1 ' nineteenth-century* frhmework.,. It 

the novel bears.” But this does not where the “ history and literature” J iew 8 1 ? t »b out York- fa a good measure botlr of die Value 

make that kind of evidence less approach can be most valuably Methodism , wheieas Hardy of Victorian fiction In contributing 

worthy of conslfleration — most espe- applied i l? fact, is that of locartng SomS/Com In/ f 0l i stic SP prM « ch w t0 £ he u *°i 
cialJy by someone whose approach and def iling caricature. “Gloomy f“*n e «fVCornwall heartland . and of die value of Mr. Cunning- 
shares dements of the literary critic Dissent" became a catch-phrase of L G “fe n «“■ Uni- .hams work in this area of scholar- 

and of the social historian. '« opponents^ but it was as often sh,p ' 


its opponents ; but it was os often ^' ian w | 10 moved to Lancashire, 
as not u distortion. In a masterpiece The regionalism of Dissent was 


‘YOU’RE 


as not u distortion, in a masterpiece * c b iv 

of autobiography, Edmund Gosse interwoven 
immortalized the “Plymouth" tegionaJisni 
Brethren as denying life and joy ; emphasized 
but the ronson why Lord Cpugleton. and others 
to name but one oE .them, found • protew, U. 


with . diat “lively 


ship. 

His Conclusion is tentative but 


funerals “. 
from morb: 


isc: if 


affairs” was not. 
t was part of the 


tration pri. urban Jffe iil fiction' os*todaJly dbbing,-a)id any fhnedorj 
coincided with die time ' when g,, 0 ®? 6 ! la 3 ,” e,n P eroded., (Geoi'ga 

..... — J' • Elfnf Ipchflrial ir Han1Aii0fM«a fl iUl n \ 


A New Look at Girls' Fiction 
from 1839-1975 £6.50 
BY M. CADOGAN & P. CRAIG 

“fs’rinificantlv 


i rum inuiuiuiuy. u wnj pan w mo r~ , .«■» "* ,ou i r. —p T .— 

same attitude that made him cheer- Dissenting vigour was. most ener- 'fi!* 

fully contradict a friend who com- set leaf ly focused ott die cities. To if j*. ni *. interpretation which Mr 
mlsarated with him over losing hls dint extent, the appearance .of Dis- ^unnlngMjwn abas ai encouraged b* 
worldly goods through religion, senters in Victorian novels was *}J® . Da r .wlniai| framework of 
" Irfise ? I lost nothing ; I guinea -Inevitable. Moreovor, the way riiey which predisposed the ob- 

all." Con tern pore ry - novelists, how- appeared was very often- dictated ^fA„ r , a “ a n s , th® Idea of rocrudes- 
over, tended to share Gosso’s inter- by a bourgeois anxiety on the part f 8 • u “! ,a ‘i® ? lso instances the 
pretation. The wellsprlngs of Dis- of the novelist about Industrial dls- °f, th ® no ,velists own 

sent require n move unbiaaed study , content ..being given fovni and 

if they aro to be properly pluinbctt. coherence by the Nonconformist- £?.!£ ’ ■ hls hrijigs us 

, ,, „ , . Radical alliance— the sort of feeling, ,^ ck , 1°. Qat transformation orran- 

I»i the very bias of nineteemh- as Mr Cunningham truly points out, J JK S. blch m ? k 1 ? s historians despair 
century novelists against the t Dis- which Is as prominent in sitirltn as of , fhe novols ovidenca about 
seating impulse, however, lies a l n Sybil. soctepr, But It is worth ' ranlem bar- 

question which ■ repoys study, and mg that at least one. late Victorian, 


.'—Irish Times 

JOYCE CAROL 
OATES 

2 vois of critical assays 'THE 
EDGE OF IMPOSSIBILITY’ ft 
V.’NEW HEAVEN, NEW • 

1 . : BAj!f H* . .£6,00. each volume 

‘A PUCE FOR 
EVERYONE’ 

A history of statp education ' ; 
• from |Bth century .'to 197ds 
BY NIGtL rtlDpL^bWi' 


approved of novelists before novel- epotcen Against could be enlarged a social historian.- And the reserVa- 
Ists disapproved of Dissent. '(A ‘Nor* -upon for much longer.; .at this tfon does not make.' Everywhere 
them Ireland Presbytel'Ian friend point, however, one should follow Spoken Against !any less worth- 
has told’mb of being severely pun- Mr ; Cunningham into his examine- while. It is the sort of study which, 
ished by Ids parents for » reading don of several novelists in. detail, as Well as following an Illuminating 
novels hi tho morning'*.', the quan- wldcji .occupies the rest pf his thread throughout, contrives to re* 
fying clause is an eloquent rtfina- study. This 1* less successful, while mind us of countless cr os Prefer- 
ment, but the 1 principle- would sdU .no less assured: there ia less encea, in hlatorv find in literature, 
have stood without ' It). A ednees- history apd more literature”, which we thought we' had forgotten..; 
Sion was often made by Dissenters ■*»« accordingly one a tempted both (Not quite apropos, but irresistible,. 



novels, '.redd 


Ldcky.’’) Mr Cunningham's 
ri -on taa-mccrfngS, For la-- 
beautifully, lights up- both 
tire of middle-class' Dissent. 


middle-class' Dissent, 
e) Isis', interpretation 1 
Vs- historical 'detail- 
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THE LONG 
SILENCE 

AlanWhito 

The author exaquues with hls 
usual Insight the motives ’ 
behind the actions of men. 
under the pressure of war: 
their backgrounds end their 
fears aa they go Into kill, 

‘192 pages £3,25 
0214 20176 7 



WHO STEALS 
MY NAM#?. . . , 
Jto€s Eraser^ 

Tlie eighth JamoaFrasar • • 
Avay ard novel, and has all the 
GuspensQ And originality of Ita 
predeceasars, * . ■. ■ 

208 pages £2.95 
0214 20152 X 


TJNmTHE 

GREYHOUND 

COMES 

Gartett Anderapn 


problems end pilfalla 
beset a biographer 
affection for ms BubJeot Is only 
matched by hfs regard for the 
Truth, But what is the truth? 

I 224 pones £3.36 . 

02X4m3%B - ; tJ ; 


& • : SKtforna^/tnesstt» by theuldmatfi i ! ^.Whert Gtorga.fiUot Is cap flamed, takes issug with lL r His case is that; 

i COmbleX materia . SeK novel- .'4^*^* .receive S Clofid attejv .,^0 Victorian ; noV*W ilobser,- bag- 

, “ 7 “ Mr f Ciwnlngb|»m. lriterestlnaiy . .«W, ?hP rt l ; . : mdns.trdasly,;, spqclous,' 
vUnWUAlffiHindlilStlt ; . .b^tgro uhda 1 < - of, , Chaiiles 'Edward ! ptesfin^Itssn-ucturd aganqlogoua and .more mixed,; as, a riife/ then' 
i; VWtngvin |ia •. SkaitlSv*. • ver Methodist, n$yel? befoto , or 'Since ’--tends, 

L • : ’L -2S'g fast ■&;’ ^ V ']& « L. tmemote* ,<rf the mge, dadr . w a kind. JtSelf. pprtfcularlv cd such ^sdeci-. 
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To the Editor 


or more Of a misspelt life churned and the painters active at the 0 
out a weekly political column I before 1603, such as C 
have found myself applauding and Bronckorst and Adrian Vans mi 
admitting some of Auboron Waugh’s also hod for the first decade c? 
often very perceptive judgments of career the spur of comucUtisiiK 

“ ces princes qui nous gouvoment . ° — — 1 ' * 

that trade I 


Some are more equal than others 


i 


my days at mat trade i was 
roud to count Mr Waugh's splen- 
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‘Realities of 
Social Research ’ 

Sir, — Do you usually ask literary 
critics to review sociological books ? 
It seems a curious practice. Chris- 
topher Ricks, who reviewed a book 
of mine In your issue of February 
20, clearly bus a strong objection 
to sociology in general. It is natur- 
ally gra drying to havo one’s work 
regarded as sufficiently represents' 
live to provoke such an attack, 
though I do not know if Professor 
Ricks could justify the assumption 
that it Is; his apparent mi famili- 
arity. for instance, with the term 
“invisible college” does not inspire 
confidence. I suppose that lack of 
background knowledge of the field 
must account for a certain insensi- 
tivity to nuance and context in his 
interpretation of what I said. (Is 
it not a little naive to attribute 
so many of the views that I merely* 
quote to mo ?1 Few tilings are more 
boring than the rejoinders of in- 
ured authors; I snail attempt to 
jo re only briefly, on some points 
where more than a difference of 
opinion or of disciplinary tradition 
seems to be at smke. 

Professor Ricks mis understands a 
point about the anonymity of res- 
pondents, confusing their anonymity 
in published work ( normally Lnt*-*n 
far granted) with their anonymity 
to the researcher (scarcely compat- 
ible with doli® research). He treats 
the practical criteria of "success.” 

• that were available to me (e g. com- 
pletion of the research) as enough 
they were my standards of intellec- 
tual success, which of course they 
are not. He omits to mention that I 
could not make intellectual judg- 
ments about work which, in many 
cases, -was not yet published. It 
would have, been polite, too, to 

SfEGMlCD SASSOON 


mention that I myself point this out 
as a weakness of the book. 

Similarly, he assumes that be- 
cause I refer to some external 
threats to sociological research I 
think there are no internal ones. 

I do not. They are mentioned in 
any textbook ; why should I labour 
t|ie obvious ? A prime object was 
to describe some of die factors not 
normally covered in textbooks. 

Tlie research findings referred to 
which "seemed to run. counter to 
■ left-wing ‘ beliefs * did indeed only 
** seem ,v to, because die point about 
Denis’s doubts of the validity of 
the dura was that they were ex- 
tremely well-founded, given the 
iiraclicul difficulties from which 
his project had suffered. (Note: 

I make that personal judgment of 


three quarters of the articles sub- 
mitted to Man are rejected. The ------ ^ . - 

reason why certain topics have not teued among my tons . 

i . _ i nluifliin iiiiHarctnnri that* fair 


In my days at 

S roud to coi 
id maternal grandmother and the 
admirable and much-missed mater- 
nal unde after whom lie was chris- 

I have 


the Scattish-born, though 
lnndish trained (nnd, tbtnfe 


By Stephen Clark 


recently been covered in the pages 
oE Man is that nothing of the re- 
quired quality on these subjects has 
been received. 

P. G. RIVIERE. 

Hon Editor, Man. 

Institute of Social Anthropology, 
51 Banbury Road, Oxford 0x2 6PF. 

Cyril Connolly 

Sir, — I apprehend that Auberon 
Waugh's “gratitude” to ma (Feb- 

Jolin- 


nlways understood that. two or tlirco 
had to be gathered togothor before 
their fans could be called 
“ groupies ”. OK for the Gon- 
courts, say, or the Sitwells, but no 
go for such solo numbers as Waugh 
or Connolly, or even Forbes "* *' 
conies 


more technically competent) Afe 
de Colone, who wns Adrian Vu^ 
son. Thera is uo hint of thU r 
birth of painting hi Scotland i 
cither book nr rovlew, though ax 
of the material Is contained fo, 
The Life and Art of (fo, 
Jaincsanc, Oxford, 1974. Mucha 
tional information wns also itxiij 
in the catalogue to the exhi&j 
in tho summer of Inst year an 


PETER SINGER : 
Animal Liberation 
320pp. New York 


(Random House). 


Review 

$ 10 . 


Book 


Animal Liberation is a very Import- 


ant book, expanding and refining 
Peter Singer’s review article in the 

d£wn tooSt* iSSS! I 1 can ' Scolt^h^Nnrimiar PortraiT&k S* 1973* (sbice^ BllSd ” 0t h?^ r i d T b ^K b *!“® 

S2T5.5 Pointing in Scotland 1570-1650,1 rfachels’s. collection Moral Pro 6- *^**iiH* 


by our kin, usually fur trivia] ends, 
hut the dialiolicul misuse of human 
ingenuity. 

What shall we do then ? Sign 
petitions, lobby MPs. badger our 
friends to face 
men 

pretexts ? Practical and philo- 
sophical problems throng to greet 
us. But one thing we must do 
above all, if we are to lay claim in 
good conscience to being rational 
and ethical animals: we must boy- 
cott flesh-eating. Even If we 
bejieve, for no good reason, that 


who would are at least not specios- 
ists, thuugh they may si ill be in 
error. What a scrioiis utilitarian 
niusL do is rcckun up the pain he 
causes against the pleasure he hopes 


iisu 

suffer pain so mat we can enjoy 
new scent or a luxury dinner. n«t 
even if they arc more generally 
possible it is plain that they are 


Is to face the truth of what to S‘ve or the pain he hopes to rarely carried out. Utilitarianism 
do nnd the flimsiness of their remove. There are notorious prob- here is merely a cloak for a pre- 
xts? Practical and philo. Ieni s about such quantification. He viously determined iudemeut that 


safely say that grandmother father, 

mother and uncle and Connolly ii” 2® c!J 
WO. , ot c ourie. t hough they are g' p “ 

no longer with us, would all agree 
that tlie three rude words they 


would i » ever think of using about 
me would be “ svcophnntic ”, 

“ Jinnger-oil ’* and "stooge”. 

Willie widely soliciting in many 
publications over recent months 

material for his projected book, 
Auberon Waugh chose to describe 
it as “ an affectionate portrait **. It 
was very difficult to detect affec- 

Itcrla, such as the represen- jiXtfftg* redolent' ‘ as’ It otherwise , t[oQ in the tone of last week's 

tatiyencss of tlie sample, on which is B of thfl pateril ai argot, with Its letter. 


niary 20) may be of rhu kind _ 
son called “ a species of revenge 
But may f implore him, If he is to 
use any words of mine mi a caption 
to be included in his study of Cyril 
I make that personal jungnicnr ot -Connolly, nc least to take the trouble 
the intellectual content of the t0 q llot ' e an d punctuate them cor- 
work, though It is more than re etiy as written and not as lie lias 

personal in that I can indicate pub- ni j 5ca[ ried them In his letter, de- 

UO Cli lA ^ n 0ii*h an thn parwacan. « ■ ». ■ 


fi 



it is grounded.) The reader only 
of Professor Ricks's review might 
not realize that the other left-wing 
views referred to ore mentioned In 
a different chapter, in another con- 
text ; it seems odd to infer that I 
think they ere “not worth attend- 
ing to” when I have picked them 
out for comment Again, it is odd 
to impute quantophrenia to a book 
mast of whose analysis Is non-quan- 
tltadve on tho basis of two quota- 
tions in it from other people, one 
of them followed by an exclamation 
mark, and one misprint. 

The general tone of grievance 
which Professor Ricks detects in 
wliat Is quoted from the sociologists 
I studied is indeed to some extent 
present— though I think he exagger- 
ates it Its meaning and signifi- 
cance can only properly be judged 
in the light of the stated purposes 
of my research, and in the context 


very Oxford-baggy “ tosh 
“booby” and so forth. 

He is getting to be a big boy now 
and should know that, while death 
often interrupts sex (viz President 
FAlix Faure et al), sex invariably 
shuns the company of those who 
are an unconscionable time a -dying 
(like Charles II and Cyril Connolly). 
Mr Waugh is apparently unable or 
perhaps just fashionably unwilling 
to contemplate any form of love, 
at any time of life or death, that 
is without sex. HlS “small correc- 
tion” about Orwell is all die less 
relevant in that I did not write of 
tlie vicissitudes of their friendship 
while at Eton, merely of how far 
It stretched back in their lives. Nor 
did I write of Evelyn Waugh as being 
a friend of Connolly at Oxford. I 
am very familiar indeed with the 
passage from A Little Learning ^ 
that compact masterpiece of the 


ALASTAIR FORBES. 


Dr MacMillan, and the scope 
depth of their labours as thejss 
provide an understandable oj 
reason for ignoring tlie £& 
earlier years, but it would kfe 
cstiiift to know how Dr MxJ&l 
wmilil integrate pictures 13 $ •r. 
Corpse of the Earl 

(1592) or de 

portrait of Lord 
sons (1625) 

nuum. And wnat is ine mms 
significance of the post-1650 pa 
ters — Scbuncman, David Sanj' 
and John Scougal — who found 4 
native taste that was to demuM 


lems). Those who read that article 
must be uneasily conscious that our 
automatic rejection of such a con- 
cept as Animal Liberation has un- 
welcome parallels. Slave owners, 
racialists, sexists rarely see their vic- 
deserving much attention. 
We liberal-minded intellectuals now 


Hu 


economic farming practice 
cts suffering on our cousins — 
suffering that is wanton, because 
unnecessary to our own welfare. 


must allow for the difference In pro- 
bability between the actual pain he 
causes and tho merely possible bene- 
fit. He must also find same way of 
defining what is to count as a con- 
sequence : it may be that snnte ord- 
inary piece of normal science, apply- 
ing an established rule to a particu- 
lar, trivial case, suggests to the 
experimenter a possibility that is 
later used for human benefit. And 
so all turns out for tlie best. But of 
course it map be that a man so bene- 


ineiuhcr of a single, enorinniisly 
variable population whose usseutiul 
unity Is concealed from us partly 

illy obvious— no animal should U rr-r^nin 31 ^, 1 ,^ c V.i l ‘ c ' 

e.- pain »o rim w, cau ...joy . [llat popXion. W« Xo "JZ'r 

think of ourselves crucially as white* 
or hairy, or English: we should 
loaru that even our treasured 
“humanity” Is as secondary an 
attribute. We arc animals. 

Rut habit Is hard to break, and 
most of us will continue to assume 
that we men, having special abili- 
ties, stand above our cousins. Well, 
let it be so: but to stand above 
should not require that we trample 
on those bolow. In the words of 
Humphrey Primatt (The Duly of 
Humanity to Inferior Creatures), 
writing nearly two centuries ago: 
When a _ man boasts of the dig 


viously determined judgment that 
animals' pains are not worth 
troubling about. And that is as dis- 
honourable, and as irrational, as 
racialism. 

Mr Singer recounts some of the 
history of the mitl-specicsist argu- 
ment, perhaps being a little (not 
very) unfair to the West. If it is a 
fault in St Francis that he let iris 
followers eat what they were given, 
it is a fault also in the Buddha. 
But though Mr Singer’s history, as 
well as his calm replies to the 


This step costs nothing. Later fired Is able to engage more compc- S La„dnrd jirredihdv s?l?v jyminiMrp 

efforts to recognize our cousins’ wmtlvJn mil mu smnanra, mcreaiDiy silly, arguments 


___ tentiy in evil pursuits : so the conse- 

just claims may cost us more. quences in toto may be ill. It is very 

sa Inreiie ciuai3 now U considering the com- 60 s , um up consequential 

readily perceive that there Sno SaZ mon f wnrid-be utilitarian defence, . Again, the utilitarian 

arbitrary line to separate? the” racial P". anlma^experimema- £S?il5 S ^ SfLff * ^ “L' 


differences as perhaps 
exist between racial groups are 
nover relevant to a defence of racial 
oppression: our similarities go 

deeper than our differences. But 


- . .... .I... 011(1 1 

do not argue iliat they should be. 
What is chiefly wrong with thorn is 
that they ore not thought out. Emo- 
tive language about children with 


n J.1' I T» • i « nmivH iasic iuul whs to uciuuin weeper man our anrerences. But leukaemia ao nnodhi* 

Scottish Painters’ of Madina at A. when WO tun, to “animals”, anl- ^medical Sv^egcrs 

the seventeenth century ? Anf * diet arc not human, our own would we cause pain to W oro ' 


directly and those that nro only 
allowed ; and should certainly be 
asked to prove that die benefit 
could be gained In no other, less 
harmful way. 


of flesh-eaters, could be further 
elaborated to meet more sophis li- 
en ted versions of speciosism, such 
complexity is otiose. One of the 
silllestand commonest of arguments 
—that some of these animals would 
not exist at all had we not planned 
to torment them — can bo answered 
either by asking how they would 
suffer from not having existed, or 
by asking if such a policy would 
likewise justify the enforced 
slavery and torture of our fellow- 
mcii. Other formulations may seem 


nlty of his nature, and the advan- 
tages oE his station, aud from 
thence infers His right of oppres- 
sion of his inferiors, he exhibits 
his folly as well as his malice. 

If we are superior in being able 
to change our habits and to sea 
other points of view, let us at long 
last begin to exercise those abilities. 

Mr Singer has made a worthy 
contribution to that tradition which 


includes Plutarch, Porphyry, Mon-e 
taigne, Primatt, and Henry Sa 
has al6o written a book mat should 


Sait ; ho 


Sir, — A very large question is 
raised by J. D. MacMillan's review 
o! David and Francina Irwin's 
Scottish Painters: At Home mid 


Abroad 1700-1900 (January 23), as 
by the book itself. Tho question is: 
Wnat about Scottish painting 


was the contribution to 
painting of the Englishman Ifi & 
Wright, who received lib iniq 
in Edinburgh from Jamesons? 

These are all questions thso 
not be tucked conveniently Ml 
sight in any discussion of a U 
that tlio unwary might be topi 
to think is comprehensive h 

_ . which, on a time scale, omits ta 

tent enough to assume that they nro 40 per cent of Scottish paind* 
dealing with the only period worthy 
of consideration, as liis repeated 
and unqualified references to 
"Scottish painting” show. This 
contmon ground between reviewer 
and authors is omphasized when 
the latter in thoir reply (February 
6) to the review refer to their aim 


before 1700? Though Dr MacMillan 
accuses the Irwins of choosing nn 
arbitrary starting-point, lie is con 


DUNCAN THOMSOS 
Scottish National Portrait GaQsi 
1 Queen Street, Edinburgh EH11P 

Hopefully 


ancestral prejudices prevent our 
seeing straight. We are the lieirs 
both of a metaphysical disdain 
derived from the Stoics for all that 
is irrational ” and of the very 
liberal appeal to our common 
humanity " that has outlawed 
slavery. Such-and-such treatment Is 
fit only for “animals”: to wonder 
if even animals deserve it Is to 
offend against human dignity. Only 
** pug-loving sentimentalists " ** and- 
human neurotics ” could think other, 
wise. Few would 


children for such benefits 


' blifihv a 1 dt ? not s ? y lhat ,S“ ch calculations less silly, but hardly moro cogent. 

Forty years on, from Panda country 


be read by anyone with a claim to 
be morally serious. 

The British edition of Animal 
Liberation is due to be published 
shortly by Jonathan Cape. 


By Desmond Morris 


T t th fl f °J e a?nn th p^il5! 0Eic-1 recorda !£ p0r * 0l U h ® £, ai,da ’ s habitat, more an attack on .politicians and zoos 
or the region existed. than justified his youthful action. for employing the Giant Panda as a 

dfitentq gimmick, and correctly 
points out that Western mos havo 


When he returned to the United Of course, today he 


now say that WILLIAM G. SHELDON : 


animals were only things, as Thom- „ . „ . , ^ 

ists, Kan dans, Cartesians used to The Wilderness Home of the Giant 


do ; but the; 


!'i IP ■ 
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of some of the other books to which autobiographer’s ait quoted in. his of “re-setting Scottish painting In 
lix^Q-in implicitly. coupternosed. Had sob's letter. ■ Only considerations of the broader context of British and 
— ■*■" ' ROMMS' mokvhe might- space prevented me from quoting European art”. Dr MacMillan does 
. jWBjftitip’G. TUie* )bfr,iin%...m:my.teyiew fca.MSfsanw p^sage, hint that There might bo something 

ua titled complacency, as well' as togetner vrith the following explica- ' ' 

a considerably more abstract and tor T reference to Connolly: “He 
account of the research WBS < ^trd is temperate and as I have 
mentioned, I then looked on hard 
drinking as the pledge of fellow- 
ship. Cyril was too fastidious for 


inhuman 
process. 

.. JENNIFER PLATT. 
University of Sussex, Brighton. 

‘Man’ 

, Sif ,—It Is, not true that, as you 
claim. (Commentary, February 13) 
Man i_ Journal of the Royal Anthro- 


Cyril was 
the rough company I kept” which, 
Waugh added, "enjoyed not only 
drink but drunkenness”. This ad- 
mission somewhat tempers the 
severity of iris earlier judgment on 
Why Maurice Bowra and Cyril Con- 
nolly had kept a certain distance 
from him at Oxford and he front 
them. 


on any platters ' of anthropological „ 
concern, bat publish?? only, that rqi 

*5®* meets . Its exacting think of - Evelyn Waugh as both, 
standards. At prepent approximately As one Who fer some fifteen years 


I nowhere wrote of Connolly as ^ l ° 

" genius ”, still less as a ” ironic ” Scott ish court la 1G03 was ns 
jams, though' I am inclined to J moment in Scottish cultu 


In the 


:^t: «ils 

v , A . jnn Morris -As? ; . 

. on. , ! 

the , 

A,; Geofge Qalfl. :v A..;.'. 
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of interest before 1700 when ha 
raid's to Scottish Painting 1620- 
1908. by Sir James Caw, whom ho 
similarly accuses of starling at tin 
arbitrary, point though, for unax- 
ulalnad reasons, ho congratulates 
liim for treating " tho first century 
and a half ns introduction Thus 
tho first significant Scottish painter 
neatly bocamos Alexander Kuucl- 
man, on whom Dr MncMUlan itus 
done a great deal of work. What- 
ever crisis of national identity pro- 
duced Rundown's art (and it is 
arguable that the departure of tho 
ras ns critical 
cultural his- 
tory), it is puzzling hdw Rundown 
appears to become tjie founding- 
father- of Scottish art. . 

Caw, in fact, chose 1620 for a 
very reel reason. It was in that year 
that George Jamesona ended his 
nip to one of the many 
painters active in Scot- 
time and Introduced a 
conception . of portfai- 


Sir, — In the eirenic final M 
graph of Iris Jetter (Pcbmeija 
Inspired by tlie fact that W* 
Susan Kennedy J)«vb ibm . 
times lived in Constant}™* 


an 


sy at least honestly 
expressed what our behaviour 
reveals. 

How can this not be Irrational ? 
Racial types may differ, so may 
species. But our similarities out- 
weigh our differences. Certainly the 
non-human may be, on average, less 


Panda 

Illustrations by Russ W. Buzzell 
196pp. Amherst : University of 

Massachusetts Press. $12.50. 


contents lost. But Mr Sheldon 
■■ was true to his word and his later 

....... «... , . ... dat0 did come, forty years after die 

. .. .... _ , r „ William Sheldon has the dubious event. The result is The Wilderness 

mit times hved in CoMlann™" JntelUgeutthan we, may lack certain distinct Ion of being the only man Home of the Giant Panda. 
Matthew Vaughan states »«« abilities (as we also lack theirs) but kvmg today who can claim to have Hnt -, irnr i-ji-i„ t i, A n c 

time (whid» sce«twloMSUiKj> ;110 sane man wouia advecJ’ th- hniiMd down and thi? Jong SSqr^t&t tiie SSlSme 

lidd the much ^ greater distinction - b ? th Iook ? «nd .reads like a 1930s 
of being the only man evor to pub- 
lish a detailed account of the re- 
mote and inaccessible habitat of 
this fascinating creature. 


would 
villain 
lmpres- 
tant to 

— — — , — — ...iimuiwi uiBt, in wo suLJtn ciimato 

‘““IS S oE *• W30J. h. wu doing nothing 

, « u a , ,ater . , date - . Many field- unusual. Hemingway was stilT 

JESS™. do thls «»d the ‘later swagsering around the safaris of 

mnuide^^nd ffn^Vi 8S Vi Tha ^ our D a ! s Afrlra, killing large mammals as 
moulder and finally disappear, their an aid to liis masculine image. So 


o. 1 . 1, u lu UIC wmiea ui course, today 

. ra®, following year he pub- instantly be labelled as a 

listied a short six-page summary of If he shot such a rare and 1 
ms observations, but iris journals sive creature, but it is impor 
remained untouched and he stored remember that, in the social t 


accounted for more deaths 
Wostern hunters evor did. 


than 


it was quite natural for a Healthy 
young explorer, without a tinge of 
remorse, to squeeze the trigger 
when a large furry shape moved 
into his sights. And. the rarer the 


. For the future, he pleads for a 
joint American-Chlnase expedition 
to carry out intensive field-studies 
of the current wild population of 
Giaut Pandas, to enable a serious, 
conservation policy to be adopted. 
IE such a study revealed that the 
surviving numbers of Pandas are 
dangerously small then, perhaps, 
the anijgfl. could be struck off the 


.she will ruud bis next booDj 
Kennedy “will, hopefully. 
his philosophy rattier more 
1 know, I regrut to say. 
mouns. But I feo!, pcrMPir 
hopefully, that ovon today MR 
of Ilampsroad olive 
offered with greater grsin**^ 
precision. CUARLI . S M QNTEn» 

All Souls Collego, Oxford 

Si r, — Is tho word “h°f^ 
really so damnable ( 


. . — - would advocate' the 

exploitation of another race, of 


expiot 

children, or of imbeciles merely on 
those grounds. If we are cleverer 
0,1 ^ "creases our 
obligations; it certainly does not 
warrant tyranny. Certainly a dog 
can have no l ight to vote m narlia- 
mentary electfons, for I cani? 

vote: no more lias a inalgi a i;. luountamous oaiiiuaa ioresis ai w , 

bear a child. It does not fiSin, A*!*? western China — a region more diffi- the glass-eyed stare of the stuffed 
a dog should blcSSldSnS JS'te'itai 5 ult tor a Western. scientist to visit ll“ d .“, t ^“Plw.,well. For him. 


The Giant 
mountainous 


Panda lives in 
bamboo forests 


the 

of 


big-game hunter's travelogue. Even 
the jacket has a nostalgic pre-war 
appearance. But Sheldon was much 
more than a mere big-game hunter. 
He was not interested in the tire- 
some schoolboy glory of the boot 
planted-on-the-kilf photo, 


beast, the' greit^ the excItementT I 
The age of conservation was far in flfii! S la /J?iS^LS51«i2i « ear t * 10 ^ 
tlie future, and museums did, after f^ C u_ a _^°^]L'F n ^ or ^ r ^? a , ! ,a y .P rnv * 


specimens, 
acting in 


all, need scientific 
Sheldon wns simply 
period. 

In his book lie stresses the need 
, , . 4 for conservation aud has clearly 

the boot- kept abreast of the changing atti- 
|rapn t or uides to wildlife. He even mounts 


to ba something of a pine-draam, 
for it is rumoured that China has 
sited her nuclear testing grounds 
not far away from Panda country, 
and is liable to be highly sensitive 
about visiting Americans ' for at 
least the rest of the present millen- 
nium. 


for anything ‘ tha t «n be constru^ Vems* than die surface ** V 

as a human want. The non.hnmof! o£ the moon— and Mr Sheldon's zombie 
feels pain and pleasure much n ? w - l ? ook Bives us a rare glimpse 


;oaI was to obtain the first 
ete carcass of a Giant Panda, 
if American zoologists at home 
could study its entire 


[Joseph Ee o„w nsvchoric? \ n so much ofthirLpe.mtrabi KtyK couldstudyits onT!?ean a tomy. 

13, pftj JJSJ ^rlaiV«% SiSr d jf nM °l\ her> sodden sloDlnaterrafn As a vounz instead of only its skin and bones. 
I work of fSri Previous huntera had seen fit to 


Among this week’s contributors 

OfWTW Bell's books include Hits- Alex db Tonge is the author apprentices 
kin, 1963, and Virginia Woolf, 1972. D^oevfkvZdthe A%ofInZsui decorative , 

John. Benuer is 1 a Professor of Eng- which was published last year. land, at the 

is at s,anfofd w* c»# . ssstjsrsr -ff-effl 

Si j vi « 0 and.. Sir Oshert Lancaster's books in- : araat deal of whose work cnrviu<»v 

PJctissb’s Guernica, 1909. dude Homes , Sweet Homes ? 1939 

Cubs 5 topher Brown is an Assistant and IIe r*, of All Places, 1959. . 

Keeper at the National GaUery. Robert Melville is the author of 

J erome C Ami nad a is the author of He«n» Moore , 1971. 
fy Purpose Holds, 1932. Desmond Morris's 
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coi*l w l' .-have nlann. Attachments, three summers in the mnuntsln tion about the Panda s evolutipn- 

could only be settled if its bulky 
interna] organs were also labori- 
ously shipped to the museum 
experts. 

Tills task Mr Sheldon achieved, 
several important anatomical 
studies being published as a 
result, and we must forgive him the 
moment of the kill Itself. He lias, 
with the carefully transported speci- 
mens, and now this excellent field- 
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three summers in the mountain 
forests of British Columbia. As a 
result, lie was chosen as the assis- 
tant collector on the SagB expedi- 
tion to China and left for the Orient 
in spring of 1934. During the 
arduous months he spent there he 
never failed at the end of the day 
to sit down end, either by candle- 
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W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER | 
The Compost Fruit Grower 
Organic. Fruit Growing 
263pp. Pelham. £5.50. 


technical advice in The Compost 
Fruit Grower, in particular On the 
making and application of natural 
mulches and organic ■ fertilizers. 

Mr Sheweil-Cooper 'writes to 
much for the small-scale private 
gardener as for the large-scale com- 
mercial- grower 3 there are helpful 

J -* - 1 train- 

graft- 


.50, diagrams on the pruning end 

—r — - — - lug of ' top fruit,' layering and 
i- irtg i iisarul. lists of varioties 1 


W. E. Shewell-Coopar is the author of them grown by .the author) 5 am 
of mapy books on practically, every pollination tables, though these let- 
aspect of gardening. and is a well: teri are rather difficult, to, follow, 
known authority on growing plants Thebe 'are qlso far tab mahy' print- 
end vegetables. , on the ' compost- jng mistakea, including whole lines 
priitdpie: his book on . the left but pr transposed. But with 

compost system' as applied to every these few reservations it is on the 
kijid of fruit from apples, pears, whole 1 a . well-planned, well-pro- 
plums, peaches and cherries, down duced, tlearly and agi'eeably writ- 
to the humble gooseberry .Ms there- ten 1 book, containing much reliable 
rpre a most . welcome addltioiV to . Information from a -writer with a 
the. serle?. Although’ 1 by, n6w most 
profe&stoqto; •gardaneii? appreqt&te 
ifl '^advantages if composts:. -fvep 




- ........ ghidte^.lwil 

infdrniitipri' ,«hd 


lifetime's experience; . The .reader, 
may -feel confident that- ho cannot 
go far wrong by . carefully! studying 
it aud following the author's recom- 
mendations. 


Phil Drabble 

Of Pedigree Unknown 

'The absorbing and often exciting account 
of one countrymaivs experience not only. with 
his own working dogs , . . but of the characters 
his sport and his love of dogs brought him Into 
contact with.’ 

Gamekeeper & Countrywide 
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Mary Rose Liverani 

The Wihteh Sparrows 

A Glasgow Childhbotl : 

■ '(Mrs Liverani) writes with a gusty brio 
which keeps one constantly amused . » * she has 
caught the soundo^ Glasgow to the last echo.* 

V ' Chaim Berm &nfc, Observer 

. • • ; -■ .vV-'-r”'/" • £3.26 
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The dry Salvationist 


A rich man’s family 


)By E. S. Turner 

ROBERT THOMSEN : 

Rill W. 

373pp. HamUli Hamilton. £4.50. 

The co- founder of Alcoftoflics Anony- 
mous, Bill Wilson, believed that “ a 


motivated episodes Loyally, if 
radily, his zriend and colleague, 
Robert Thomson, undertook to write 
the inside story of this inspira- 
tions] alcoholic with an outsize ego 
and the power to draw down the 
spiritual "hot flash u . Of course, Mr 
Thomsen has had to depend largely 
on the sayings and writings of his 
subject. Bill W. was much given 
to self-scrutiny and, one suspects, 
self- dramatization ; his oft-told con* 
fedsioits, shared alike with lone 
drunks and mass audiences, must 
have gained in the tolling. Unfortu- 
nately the (lc tails of his oarty years 
are moaere. The curious result Is 
that in this warm end sympathetic 
book we see what may be the in- 
tide of BilL W. but net enough of 
llio outside. 

The mart whom Aldooxs Huxley 
dosenibeti as the greatest social 
architect of the century was born 
in rural Vemiont, In 1895. When his 
father fled the nest young Bill 
gat the idea nhat if he liad been 
a more lovable child this would not 
have happened. His school sweet- 
heart died, but there were no other 
ret backs, Mr Tlramsen, alert for 
motivations, carefully logs incidents 
that " worked their way inward to 
become a part of him ”, but it is 
often bard to see their relevance 
to the onset of that M three-pronged 
illness, physical, mental and 

S iirituaJ ", tvfiidi is how Wilson 
escribed his alcoholism. The lad 


was lucky in his grandjNirenls and 
friends. His second sweetheart, and 
future wife, came From a doctor’s 
family who gave him the affection 
Jie craved. Always he wanted to be 
“a number one person". When 
America entered the First World 
War ho volunteered, rather 
ashamedly, for coastal artillery, but 
wus not despised on that account. 
As an officer lie found drink helped 
him go mix better, but he never 
knew when to stop. After de- 
mobilization lie studied law, though 
half-heartedly, preferring the easy 
pickings of Wadi Street. Restless 
at frustrations and non-recognition, 
he kept on drinking. Suddenly we 
find him embarking on a peculiar 
adventure in market analysis, which 
involved taking off on a motorcycle 
with his ever-loyal wife In a aide- 
car to investigate giant concerns 
at first hand, if necessary by work- 
ing for iihein. Tihe 1929 crash shat- 
tered his fortunes, but he was an 
alcoholic before titan. 

Mr Thomsen spares us the worst 
squalors of Wilson’s collapse, A 
turning-point came with Ebby Tha- 
chcv, a wealthy alcoholic who had 
fallen in with " a group of people, 
wonderful people, the Oxford 


Group". BUI knew them as "a 
bunch of Chrlsters, rich folks 
mostly, nil very chic and high- 
minded To join them would mean 
betraying hts rational, inquiring 
mind and embracing “the God bit” 
— but they had sobered Ebby 
Thacher. Still resisting, he hit a 
new bottom in hospital, where one 
day he cried: "If there is a 
God, show me. Give me some 
sign." What happened then could 
have come from the Lives of the 
Saints. A great white light filled 
the room and the sinner was filled 
with an indescribable ecstasy. It 
was "a feeling of Presence” such 
as lie had experienced before, in 
modified form, as an officer visit- 
ing Winchester Cathedral. A doctor 
told him he had had “ a tremendous 
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psychic upheaval". He was home 
and — nearly — dry. 

His ruthless ego, however, was 
untamed. It was not enough to 
swop stories with, and stiffen the 
resistance of, fellow drunks from 
the Oxford Group; he wanted to 
reclaim drunks everywhere. The 
Christcrs were not amused. When 
they sat with pencils poised await- 
ing guidance " it was extraordinary 
how many times the messages from 
on high would indicate that Bill 
Wilson should get himself a job 
and leave his drunks in peace". 
Finally the Group and the nascent 
Alcoholics Anonymous parted com- 
pany, not the least reason being 
that the Alcoholics liked anony- 
mlty and the Group publicity. Also 
the Group were “ too authoritarian 
for alkies". 

There wns a suggestion that 
Alcoholics Anonymous should be 
called the “Bill W. Movement", 
but the followers would have none 
of that. The ego chafed so power- 
fully at public apathy that Wilson 
went off on “a dry drunk”. He 
wrote a book, but 20,000 ordering 
forms mailed to doctors produced 
two replies. John D. Rockefeller 
declined. u> moke large subventlona ; 
however, he invited the leaders to 
a dinner ("J. D. Bines Tosspots") 
and ordered copies of their litera- 
ture at a discount. The Reader's 
; Digest let Bill W. down, even 
though his career might have keen 
designed for it; Instead, the Satur- 
day Evening Post set the snowball 
roll lag. That was in 1941. Eventu- 
ally a mellowed Bill W. became the 
organization's big draw, receiving 
appeals like the following; "Dear 
Bill, we’d love to have you como 
and speak. Please tell us where 
you used to hide your bottles and 
all about that big hot-flash spiri- 
tual experience. But for God’s sake 
don’t talk any more about those 
damn Traditions.” He died in 1971. 
How much of his trouble wns 
caused, at root, by trying to be that 
fatal drollery, a "regular guy"? 

Bill W. insisted that his organ] zn- 
ticra bo run mainly by alcoholics. 
No doubt he would have preferred 
an alcoholic to review this book. It 
•contains no picture of him, par is 
1 there -mi, index, which U perhaps 
forgivable when so many characters 
are called Hank P. or Fits M. 
Against beavv adds, Mr Thomsen 
has done well; but it is no wanton 
pun to say that, over significant 
stretches, we view his horo through 
o glass, darkly. 


By Sylvia Seeker 

DIANA FF.T11E : 

The Secret Orchard of lloger 
Ackcrlcy 

182pp. Hurnish Hamilton, £4.95. 


cliurcltgoing was Forbidden, 0 
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her clHirues’ background, D v 1 
be ignorant iluit skeletons « j J 

the cupboard with the ft 

risks of “ uncle ”, who )£ ■■■■ « ■ mj _j-_ ?_»■-!!!■-?"” on the terror i-f pi isun 

remurkuhlo resemblance to di JONATHAN SCOTT : momentarily one is caught 

girls, imuI the continued ft _. , labyrinth ol elevating spcitncl 

of tho young mother. Piranesi t vocabulary of grandiose 

Interwoven with Dim h 336pp and 353 illustrations, design deriving from the Bil 
oJr.tnTl T ”Z k , Academy EChions. £20. JSLSTI fTJf'SS. 

ordinary ano o€ Muriel Pa,. MARI0 PBAZ : ?mfe it with SSf .S 

that was host In tills comple^a that values the old forms para 

tic woman surfaced lit tlmesdi Le Carccri aI l antJ re i al i ve | y rai h cr than 

In the First World War sluie 22pp and 31 plates. Milan: Rizzoli. lutely. 
devotedly nnd with great « L2.500. , 

In the Italian Red Cross, andk . — „ whe » . 

end of tho war had been d«q BOSEUNli BACOU: wrnuihf nn the ilatfS 

seven times tln-co time* h been wrought Oil the plates 

ItStansTMCD hi riie BelsItt Piranesi . lines darkened, the tonaliti. 

three times b/ the Brffl' Btchings and Engravings riched, figures added, the 

J 6 a i sen irfH l0n h 81 r ce P l5 iU 12 i "* ‘poww^ol 

lioneless dronout mid vrmTLr-' achievement, though their present diffeient in stylo from tne 
The effect oil the girls rarity and the paucity of content- Goi '° 'y as Hi® flickering 

troua. Life hud been biSS. poraneous commentary suggest J ,e5 ; s > ti ,t; visual |)aradox 
under Miss Coutts (who ^ at mQSt , clghtceiuli - century had allowed us 10 hove 
her room nnd wns viewers look them to be light and 


In 1909, which may or may not have 
been the year of tneir first meeting. 
Roger Ackerley was forty-six nuct 
Muriel Perry, Diana Potre’s mother, 
nineteen. He was a widower, whoso 
wife had died some sixteen years 
previously, but soon after her death 
he had formed a liaison with a young 
woman, Netta Aylward, who had 
borne him three children, one of 
them being Joe Ackerley, who many 
years later was to become literary 
editor of The Listener. However, 
where Muriel wits concerned Roger 
maintained the fiction that, ho wns 
married (he did in fact marry Noun 
in 1919) and that he disapproved of 
divorce. He was by this time a rich 
man, having founded with a friend 
the firm of Elders and Fyffas, who 
specialized and almost controlled the 
Importation of bananas into Britain ; 
so much so that Roger became 
known as the Banana King. 

The Secret Orchard of Roger 
Ackerley opens in 1930, when 
Muriel, on holiday with lier 
youngest daughter In Vienna soon 
after the death of Roger Ackerley, 
announces the fact that the num 
whom the girls always called 
" uncle ” was In reality their father. 
From here on Mrs Pet re’s story is 
in effect her scorch fur her 
mother's identity, hath factually 
and psycho logically, while ut tho 
samo time relating tho desolating 
history of Roger’s “ secret orchurd . 

From the time of Diana's birth 
until 1922, whoti she was fifteen, 
Muriel Perrv disappeared from her 
daughters' lives and Mrs Petrc can 
only surmise that she was living 
uhroad, probably left in a hotel by 
Roger who joined her tvhenever 
hc could. The house to which the 
children were taken and tho ser- 
vices of an aging spinster were 
bosh the products of Roger’s initia- 
tive nnd businesslike methods. The 
hro that followed for tho children 
was one of ulminul loneliness ami 
deprivation : deprivation of food, 
for Miss (Joints, their guardian, 
was a miser ; deprivation or friends, 
either children or adult*. Even 
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The edge of the abyss 


By John Bender 
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22pp and 31 plates- Milan: Rizzoli. lutely. 
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on the terror of prison and poluteil in liie foregt oiiikI of about landscape lias such an intense, sub- 

momentarily one .is caught in a iiaJf of the altered prints. Such jectivc, drcant-like character that 
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vocabulary of grandiose .scenic plates, and evidence that the revi- privileged place — absorbed by it 
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0. nnd others nas. suddenly been the 1770s, inspire all manner of slcally. (Since the beholder cannot 

deployed, in a fresh syntax that speculation when taken in consort lie completely excluded from pic- 

imbues it with new meaning and with Piranesi’s ambition to be tures of landscapes and views 

that values the old forms paradoxic- known as the architect from Venice because the figures they show 


that values the old forms paradoxic- known as the architect from Venice because tlie figures they show 

ally and relatively raihcr than abso- — quite beyond his achievement as nhsorbed In thought or action arc 

lutely. an archaeologist and ns maker of the not central enough to the whole, 

When Piranesi rc mi Wished the Views of Rome. tho dream landscape docs not rank 
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Etchings and Engravings 
200pp. Thames and Hudson. £10. 


When Piranesi republished the View* of Rome. the dream landscape does not rank 

Cnrceri in 1761, great changes had It is tantalizing that in 1758 he vnl ue— mid S es nec Sll v 

been wrought on the plates: the escaped going to pi Ison for .publish- f 1Q , aslfcli ashistorv naWtiitel 
lines darkened, the tonalities en- „ig hts Letter a rfi giuMiflcoaone wLiher or not P rn3 ncll thl 

riched, figures added, the huge smile a Milord Charlcmont only ^eScfi ct IU wriUiteL ill iL »ial vs is 

instruments of torture emphasized because three cardinals intervened. ««««. thl 

and augmented, the profusion of oil- But it is even more provocative that gj^iard? artisto o? hif dav 
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iieries Md staircases he“Vri«TnaUy bekan“ tie CnScert just avant-garde artists of his day. 
end me evocation of after having tried to attract arch!- Piranesi's changes and Diderot’s 
>man power was ' en- tectural patronage with his Prima thought- alike reflect the fntelfec- 
two new pl.te> quite Pert. diArMtJilura .[!?«> j end f'uri 8 ?, 
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this was something altogether^ Inconsenucmiul compared with the 
ent Tensions abounded nbf l )r,lUs xnown collectively ns the 
particular becamina tnr^^ Viemtf of Rome, ft says much that 
2S5 I< “S® 1 “13™™!? the first mention Jonathan Scott 
'f. “ ,0 lwlns motM i knows uf them is by tho fantasist 

unhappy. William Rockford. "Horrors and 

After sonio years of thhii dismal prospects haunted my 
variety of schools, the twins v fancy", cries tho author of Vathck 
out never to return. Diant * after shuddering In 1780 beneath 
follow their example when ft the Bridge of Sighs, "1 could not 
.seventeen, soon uftor the foil dine in peace, so strongly was my 
her father, nnd subsequent b| imagination affected; but snatch- 
vis! t to Vienna with her ,n ? “W pencil, r drew chasms and 
utuimmcemum nf their "aft subterraneous hollows, the domain 
true relationship. of fear and torture, with chains, 

Left to cope on her own. lb a 0 n f d 

n.wt M, |p Ve ^ y ,- Snlis ? C “5i B f ords reference Anticipates De 
rlu^L tiud It jva* nat u«J.t Quiiticey’s famous account retit ling 
Second World War that ska Utem "Dreams’’ and describing 
showed net dormant abfi them as products of a vertiginous 
“‘though she was then in herb delirium iti which Piranesi’s figure 
,,0 i •i ,n I* 00 , 1 * liealtli. IiJj is endlessly reduplicated on the 
1940, vmile serving with tht fat verge o! an abyss. Though hardly 
Red Gross, she was taknn hm a Hteral rendering of the plates, 
ut UussuiiK und shuttled fa this Romantic vision of the ‘’self '* 
one prisoner-of-war ciosi obsessed deservedly reappears 
(mother. Repatriation came ns whenever the Carceri are discussed ; 
und from then until tho «W Its metaphorical languago for- 
becuusa of her ugo and poor* niulaics their mysterious grip on 
flic nearest Muriel could far . 5 0re compelllngly than bare 

glories was ns u helper in RriS;’ d ®, 8 ,? rlI>tl0, i« .*>y fastidious modern 
eunieens'. Rut there was »*;•.. cr “‘ cs an «[ historians, 
final binssomiiig of hor t«le«| Mario Praz’s book Le Carceri, 
ihu end of the war she' joitwj; elegantly presented (though bound 
Churcli Army und spent paper) and introduced by a 

six years, mainly In P,?,»?, nt ,i, e i suy ,. th , ac ‘ouches deftly 

lim with soldiers nnd thw (» “P n 0 ." *,® _ ar ifc 8t » IrfQ , tech * 

In rest camps. By 1951 dj* ”!5i Ue ; h l p ?” , t,,e e Rom ® of his day 
increasingly uilitiu nntl “.1, ..if 6 ,, for *' uin8 « Bl ‘ d . of 

live with her hiiMiund ot B** 1 ® ? v 8 ®J, U H 011 ‘ho prismatic cliarac- 
oui side Oxford unril, «** ? JSf ® F *° e , tchInfia Aemselves, 
generosity, Stella, one of £ JenSurtS.* a* ,i Sfle excellent 
installed ilium In u hon»« jj?- reproducrimis of the early series 
don. In t%(l Muriel dW* v “ f Ith th H ® “««} *«» to face 

Roflor, front cancer. Mteiid^’ JJgi I :he revfoed versions and to 

puinful months pi ecciHn* W Eascinntlna irlui e upon . most 
l>y Diana. Mrs rotre end* ^ Lreer—th e o Ct P^anesi'a 

on n note of block farce s ‘®ctHng changes and 


Goiio was I 
ness, the \ 
hod allowed 


in stylo from the rest, that he began to revise them, not produced Burke's Enquiry into the 
s the flickering liriit- long after the Rezzomcos had gained Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime 
- visual paradox that the papacy and might have been and Beautiful (17571. Burke's *• «ili. 


Say it with flowers 


By Camilla Sykes 

ELIZABETH COXUEAD : 

Constance Spry 
A Biography 

177pp.' William Luscombe. 63.95. 

To most people the name Constance 
Spry means expensive arrangements 
i e *°. c i c Wowors, and not much 
else. This book, therefore, comes as 
a revelation, with Its absorbing 
account of this versatile woman’s 
many JS. ep achievements. Con- 
stance Fletcher was born iu a mean 
backstreet . in Derby, and . as a 
small child she knew poverty. 
Her parents were ill-assorted, her 
mother coming from impoverished 


neth Coxhead tells us nothing of 
this remarkable man’s family back 


; During ! 

.educated: HlihselF 'u\,|a formidable 
, 1 number ,<tf. . Subjects at-;*' night 
..classes,, always' with the determina- 
tion. <io 'become an educator; he 
thep Joined the staff of the Techni- 
cal School: and by die time Con- 
stance wgs five he had become its 
headmaster;. Ultimately he was sent 
,to Dublin as : chief . Inspector of 
; technical educotioil for the whole 
.Co^ntnr. 

Here Constance was educated 
grew up: she. showed no apti- 
tude for the ,arts, ,but an early 
interest in flowers and o definite 
wish to be of use in the world. 
Moved by the appalling conditions 
among th6 poor of Dublin, she 
i 8 ^ on do , J County Council 
•HSt .raSK but returned to 

rarloi^ oz^itia^m^arted 

i T.d tailed, she resitimied: hor .ftond 

. .. •! ’ ') ' :y'f- f*’ .. 

jj J,.' :. : i '•v-'-'-S.-i. i : ;!■ -1 a'.:V 


and welfare work and in 1917 she 
was made director of women’s stuff 
at tho Aircraft Production Depart- 
ment in London: here her imme- 
diate cluof was Homy Ernest 
Spry, who was to become hor 
second husband. 

Few people can know that for 
seven years Constance Spry was 
headmistress of a new-style "day 
continuation ” school in London's 
East End, She was exactly right for 
the job, which she envisaged as a 
cultural crusade to bring beauty and 
interest to the youth of this dismal 
part of London, and It was here 
that she started teaching girls the 
extra-curricular art of arranging 
flowers grown In her weekend cot- 
tape garden. As a result, u few 
friends became regular customers 
for her unusual flower decorations 
so unlike the stereotyped bouquets 
of the Mayfair florists — sho was the 
first florist to use wild hedgerow 
plants, borries and fruit, und even 
vegetables. . . 
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iat me peixicy ana mignt nave oecn and Beautiful (1757). Burke’s 
in expected to require the services of u mo •» implies one’s being 

tlonally implicated, gripped, 


Red Cross, she was takan noa 
ut Bussattg und shuttled fa 


und from then until the itubj 
becuusa of her ago und poorW 
the nearest Muriel could gcit^ 
glories was ns u helper in Rdf 


iTv • ■' ' 


i mm 

'' v'ife*' 


and Beautiful (1757). Burke’s *• sub- 
lime ’’ implies one's being etua- 
tlonally implicated, gripped, even 
threatened or entrapped by a 
scene ; but also held at a safe dis- 
tance lest terror entirely predomin- 
ate. Piranesi's revisions sensitively 
mirror the changing times in aiming 
ut a sublimity that elevates tho 
emotions by Isolating them from 
the everyday and confronting them 
with mysterious fantasies of immen- 
sity ana power. The first series of 
the Carceri , on the other hand, 
might well be called “ picturesque ", 
though the word as we use It i9 
a slightly later creation and was 
applied mainly to landscapes. It 


implies our bring able In walk 
freely into an urt fully arranged 
scene and to choose annum multiple 
pleasures uccnrding in our mood. 

A salient trait of the decades 
just before the mid rig luee ml) cen- 
tury scents to have been such a 
casual, tentative, allusive, even dis- 
trustful approach lo the grand siylc. 
Tlie nllusiuns to grander ait In 
llugm'th’.s Progresses and in Field- 
ing’s novels of the 5740s display 
this habit of mind at Its comic anil 
satiric mm gins. The uilimde havers 
us paradox in the Groueschi and 
the curly Ciirccri. and its vestiges 
survive in the distorted gesticula- 
tions of tiny figures scattered 
throughout the V’ieirs of Rome. Later 
rm, this seemed so old-fashioned that 
Piranesi’s obituarist G. L. RLincuni 
could write with scorn thnl ’* instead 
of studying the nude and the best 
statues of Greece ", tlie young artist 
“ sot about drawing the most rickety 
cripples and hutichhacks. . . . When- 
ever he came across otic of these 
freaks in a church he thought ho 
had found a new Apollo Belvedere 
or Laocoon, and rushed straight 
home to draw It”. One can guess 
that Don Abbondio Rezzonico’s 
acquisition of some of these early 
grotesque sketches when lie emne to 
Rome with his uncle, Clement Xllf, 
verged on the antiquarian in spirit. 
For tho tide had turned and the dis- 
trust of the rhetorical artificialities 
of the grand style that earlier had 
been expressed in comedy ami cap- 
rice had evolved into the desire to 
be absorbed Into the rush of those 
passions which are apt to be con- 
cealed under selfconsciously posed 
and polished surfaces. Diderot exhi- 
bits tills mutation towards senti- 
ment when he praises Rlclinrdson 
as one who sought truth among tlie 
shadows of delusion: “He carries 
o torch to the depths of the cave ; 
he shows how to detect subtly dis- 
honourable motives lurking beneath 
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six yi jrs. nmiiily in AwitiM p°*® nt ,,fi suy ,. th , ac ‘ouches deftly 
lug with suUUvrH nnd th«r “P?" _ a, ‘j 8t s hfe and tech* 

In rest cumps. By 1951 dj* Romo . of J, is day 

hicreu singly uilitiu nntl ret«^. rS?ni? e .m?« t0 n for r uIn *\ B, ' d * oE 
live with iter hiisfiiind at B®* 1 ! ? p 8 ®j, U R° U ‘he prismatic cltarac- 

oui side Oxford until, with? ter 'at tho etchings themselves, 

Ktineroxity, Slvtiu. lino of ***£ . JanrodurtS,* 560 , exceUent 
installed ilium In a home !»•* reproductimis of the early series 

don. In |%ll Muriel dW*-, « “• tac ? to face 

Rogor, from cancer, attend^' JJfJect h It uftS. v 1 ers, ° 118 and to 
puinful mnmlis piecciHnB herj ffla . 8t c Upon . di* most 

oy Diana. Mrs Fun e ondj ijj career— 1>,rane s i ‘s 
on n note of black farce addiiionih,- mILi ne cl,an *** and 

iiotliing to lessen the impact d gyj®" 5 } hc JJ a J a “Pon returning 
sad and disturbing stor>'. j ; 10 p n l8 , t8 * 1 1 maturity. 
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Genora/ 

How to Buy and Sell 
John Mepham £3 .50 

Judaism: A Sociology 
Stephen Sharot £5.25 


.ew. s ..ub. u «iu U » -Ji.T- t" P^.mresque. His- 

Illustrated by Ellzabolb W.l CarJei / conni4e Z,0 »K Cf tpric. di speculation. Now Piranesi decides 

19lpp. Hutchinson. £3.25.— J. the fancy bv iden *or ^e ylewei% raposiug the gloomy ^ r “L J'‘u. 

- — n. ...“J^ey.^ytifying them suWJmities of Hie labyrinth. The personal chagrin, executed but one 

ift which the u! tI01, *‘ intagery of power and the threat of major scheme in actual marble (the 

"Looking back, I free of fa , c . u J^’ 8 f‘ punTsh^ent-esperielly of torture- £ M - J - J -’ 
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Plate VTI of the Carceri : a detail from the second state, reproduced 
in Roseline Bacon’s Piranesi: Etchings and engravings. 


History & 
Geography 

Man Made the Land £6.50 1 
R H Baker ft J B Harley 

The Poles; How They live 
and Work 

Marc E Heine £3.95 


an architect, as ultimately they did. 
Of course Piranesi, to hts great 


Night Intruder 
J N Howard-Williams £4.95 

Tracing Your Ancestors 
Meda Mander £3.95 


Gardening 

.Lawns. ; :; r . v -■ 

Matt Templeton , V... £$,95 



.■ cnam or 

resigned - from - the Homertqn 
school, thus ending her reraark- 
. able avil .service efirger and entor- 
ing the viorld of luxury and fashion. 

Elizabeth Coxhead emphasizes 
the underlying urge throughout 
Constance Spry’s two so widely 
different careers: the urge to 

educate, both the under-privileged 
children of Dublin and Homerton 
and the daughters of the rich. 
Her shop in South Audley Street 
became world-famous,, but this was 
not enough and she turned her 
house at Winkfield Place into a 
school of flower decoration, cookery, 
housekeeping and dressmaking: she 
never made a fortune, the pro- 
fits from the shop mostly going 
to finance the school. This account 


l oc -* n»rhwi . '• ?“°, w that Piranesi ex. 
t he. *5; ?5S t ^.i,« cap 1 r ^ cc ^ os to be paradoxical 


which was sunk into the Capitoline 


erhaps 


at tlte edge of the Forum, as Livy redesigned In the imagination of 


which are charming, add * s " J ucy ue a l liberty In a prison ? «« no « « ^orrmr in ^ u 

confusion: a child of a «tyrTf estooned wl(h chgina ^at chesfl tempies house not only- ■ StiU, a- seeming contradiction 

und adults In Edward!" 1 tr. the . title-page, what will • be rites of heinous crime but also appears in the above account of the . 

yet in cnc hassaEc the ^^' who can Eot up ' ot perverted art. revised plates: they are perBonaJ, 

. curiously • blocked stairs' „ L ; , exclusive and seif-enclosed, - but 

nnM aid^ ' P atteath him ? Gone from the new edition along they entrap the viewer emotionally. 

" C At ' But is that figure a satyr ?- Gim wlth ‘bo notion of a cabnccio Is the These are exactly the traits Diderot 

must hatc hee^ take it as .We will—? rabbit/ «gg, "? artd< S£2?„ , titJe ^' vhli 5 most admired in pKintiug, as well as 
must nave _ pee n quite ^ yu image? Tlie original title feattpred pie punisher’s name, not In theatre, and urged upon artists 

Rose was first produced j2?lpurs us to think him a satyr : wJth- tite artist’s; instead, the ambiguous of his day. S^ch "absorptive” pic- 
However, for a record "ft -out it he could just as likely be a inacription Carceri d’lnvenziond di turS?, as Michael Fried terms them, 
life in tha Cheviots whejhgTL -min. This is the essence of the. G-’$attts$a Piranesi Archif. Vend, show figures so wholly engrossed 
or after the First World" jft am bivalent, delicately posed, lightly . .Strike* a darfarf chord; Before us. in an action or state of inlnd that 
book ia worth read^fL^ ^tphed first 'states, We. are outside 'ifBfc vnfoSd an imposing personal die beholder Is radically excltaded. 
Derwent's farming char^1® n ^$r;- inside, as we chbose; tite,back 7 v vision Of prisons ?from*f,and " of " The storming consequence, a* Did- 

• a 11 — J ■ 4ne ^iSJrPrtiin/l .Af 1 aLJ till f J • Am LtJhv nf 4-Ua ima 4 u ■ Mnri. Ji \Uxi. ■ 



:i But i s that figure a satvr?. Gan wl ‘ h ^0 notion of a capnccio is tfie These 

‘!) at my take it as We will-— ar abb it/ original paradoxical title, which most a 

have been ‘l 11 ! 1 ®*? u image ? Die orlnlnal title - featured t§ie publisher’s name, not inthei 

Rose was first produced jl|lpbrs us to think him a°satyr ; with- tbe artist's ; instedd, the ambiguous of his 

. However, for a record » put. it he could just as likely be a iwlption Carceri -Mnuenzionei di turft f .i 

life in the Cheviots mOn. This is- the essence of the. G-.-Battisfa plranesl Archif. Vene. show J 

or after the First World ^bivalent; delicately posed/ tightly, -gftei a darkei* chord; Before us. in an. 


Tree Surgery 
Peter Bridgeirian 


£5.50 


; ambivalent, delicately posed, lightly . Stelkeis a darket* chord; Before us. in an action or state of inlnd that 
-Gtpned first states, We. are outside : tfDfc vnfoSd an - imposing personal the; beholder Is radically excluded. 
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Natural History 


In a straightforward .unpretentious 
, «y‘« which retains the reader’s In- 
.tqrcst; throughout; - ■ 


Derwent's farming charwl e "(^0P: inside, as wh chbose; dte' back-. ‘'vision Of prison® ^from’Tand " of " The storming consequence, aa Did- 
vividly to life, and -of the 1 tiOftpage implies p. ,, fchp - ftlnd. An index of the tpodu T erotis writings reveal, IS that the 

"Snow Siege" convc^.^al^ofcape^yistai the ifdregrodiid.'a latwi towards pw^sonal statement in viewer is gripped end ' thrilled hy 
iiardsliin and beauty o* interior,' : ,Put,tife qftph;da|fl ( thd Titer, suite fa that impddiihehts stich r works as In no other way. For 


“Snow Siege" cortyepV^l 
iiardaliip and beatity O'JPJJB 
rislt winters of;, lon^ 
boredom, when the 

was the gnunophbne. ; > | 


An Ago of Fishes 

Joy Spoczynska 


£3.95 
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Handbook I 

M Cutmore £4.95 
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forgotten Railways: 

North and Mid Wales 

The Forgotten Railways 
series . • 

Rex Christiansen £4,50 

Papercovered 
editions 

Men Mdde the Land £3.?5 
R H Baker & J B Harley 


ffit taprice , find,' one is s .aiftusa j' ,byr;; ! id visual entry by the spectator, 
le tBnCy ^dr|ft in a :maze : J puti it | as posts, Chains, or spikes, are I 
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such Diderot tills principle’ la almost 
inter-, equally forceful when a scene or-! 
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Inside the 

Cultural 

Revolution 

JACK CHEN 

Cloth e 7 

■ China's Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution Is seen 
here as no outsider could have 
seen It— through the eyes of a 
Trinidad-born, English- 
■ educated Chinese editor, 
translator and cartoonist who I 
worked In Peking from 1950 I 
to 1970. 1 Publishers Weekly \ 

Mysticism in 
the World’s 
Religions 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 

' Cfolh £4.95 

This companion volume to 
Worship In the World’s 
Religions shows how people 
of different faiths search for 
unity with the universe, the 
self, or God. 

The Power & 
Meaning of 
Love 

THOMAS MERTON 

Cloth £4, paper C1.95, March 2Blh 
A selection of Merton's finest 
writing in which he discusses 
solitude, St. John of the Cross, 

v , , 
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.1 .! » i, nn niiraMn nn<l rhat areat tlie thrilling, the awesome in book whose raison d’Gtre must be account of Piranesi’s eqWv 

01,1 fi r . i a _ - ° \vi th a architecture that the Frenchmen visual accuracy. Mir . Scott prints and its enthusiastic recipe 


rush .0 appear primary. With a architecture that cue rrenenmen visum 5.T 

HS lt SreacC at the sublime phan- Ledoux and Boullta presenter would a most m many sizable ptatej, in- 

i»m that arises before the, cave's render Into staggering _prejects for eluding all of die Coicer. end ot 


misconstrucied sublime with a 
falsely postured artfulness In life or 


tury’s final decades. 


Although Mr Scott will inform 


ana us cnniusiiuuc reapttK^ 
This is, in short, a valuable 
One is grateful to have tin 
knowledge opitomlzcd and exua 
in such an agreeable, amplj^ 
truted volume. 

Having been offered so mud; 
la so good, ono greedily nun* 
ami better. Mr Scott It pul, 


By Nikolaus Pevsner 


a, Sb MJr^r , If US®! ft™ ^ 2? fftSS?? Mfi 

construed resonant harmonics of the vtSSh tulS wdl hL felt SESL Situation in t ie ’ vital lattfe 


—L : !— For Mugaiili, I ruc<niuuvml the 

JOHANNES DOHA I : bibliography at the end of the clinp- 

, ... . . ter — nine pnges, of which four and 

Die Kunsllitcrolnr ties Klassuismus H italf arc one sweeping juirugrapii 


metaphor suggest Plato’s cave — the «- 

dungeon of ordinary human par- nu bn cation 
cemlon. 


could well hove felt iUustroted account of the artist’s ^ of i s° d«v more fa t vr in n f 

In English fame after the career . starting in Vontce with tho f." Vf * riu so Id I £ 1,3661 1 ’ B 

S?-® 1 J!l a ^SSfiS 4 VK. formative presence of Ills father, a r .. -— = 


nnil der Honiuntik in England of 200 lines. For Fuseli, once again, 

Volume 2 we must wait, though there arc 

1366pp. Bern: BeiitclJ. SWfrlOS. some pages on his early years. Lava- 
* 11 ter in 1774 called him the great- 

' — ~~ ■' — cat painter In the world”, and he 

told LavAter In 1773 that he needed 
I reviewed tho first of the three “ space, height, depth, length In 


In the eighteenth century, of 


precipitated his elation to the ^on^mason, hls unde, an orcl.it bet 

hydraulic, engineer, and Ids 


Ail lira GIXULCCniU IgUIIIM J4 V| --- . . H __ n , . , - ■ I l . “MU iiiwiiiuiii, | 

course. Piranesi vies famous, for his April 1757. Suddenly, in the raiast brother, a Carthusian who read him 
Views of Rome, including those in ot controversy wifo Roman agents or h ero i c 8 torles of Rome : ending with 


the archaeological works, and he his opposed 
was marked- with a dubious notoriety 

1 as a polemicist. Horace V»a 1- u< st a inj lured tnerit arm 

l pole— never slow to notice a coming S pfA® n iX« 

I trend— recognized his freshnesJ as P vT 

I early os 1759, and by 1771 was hold- attacks on the Irish 


; supposed patron l^d Charie- hU ma 

mt, seeming vundicanon of the p aestum done m tlie abatement 8tratcc l' 
list’s imjurea tnekt arnved. from « u»_ Bar r, Br bostlUtv to Greek attontloit, 
e north! And suddenly appeared architecturelndwiti^ dSinacall Calve si's 
for Pl^’s jrious CtUd "Ihysi- 

ivccrive^ “which, iSSvfT" brutal ^aiSSSST - M? « ^ 

minarcd wlih i e hf.ncri .1?’’^* ScotMeaves nside the lori of tecl.. tellectual 
Dr Johnson s letter to > his mMI n , , accoIint of thc m „„ y statCil advonturt 

vied patron, have imposed upon f pi, -anesi'K ecciiincs that would etc,,or i n 

inrlemoiit the reniitation oi a approprfnte to aflllf: g “J- 

ovincial Chesteifield. dress catalogue, his text and notes 

As if to celebrate the endurance reveal wide reading, precise obser- 1 ie 


, nS him tho 1740s and 1750s has becnc 

ndfng with m ' cA *° h " 1 -'“ rrK ^ 
ifltemnlM connections remain to be fa 
ab i!S5t strated. Deserving much d 
8 to t G*PB«k attention, for Instance, Is Ux 
dvinacaU Calvesl’s association of fa 
of nhvsi- with thB thought of S 
ronfidpnre Montesquieu, ana Beccarli t 
though M? « correct, would show Flmsil 
.r of tech- tellectual affinities to havefe 
nnv «tntc4 adventurous (is his tirtlstloml 


1,366pp. Bern: BeiitclJ. SWfrlOS. 


volumes of Die Kunstliteratur des 


he had translated Winckel- 


be checked”, soys the Gorliick revi- Chi memo lK c , Dt B havo been appropriate to a full- £ loJcd “the furor tliwaSfS* 

vallst, “if our artists would study P rov,ncial Chesteifield. dress cata i UKue , his text and notes [h'Kt Jhi ni 

tho sublime dreams of Piranesi, who As if to celebrate the endurance reV eal wide reading, precise obser- U1 ® 

seems to have conceived visions of of this early renown by anticipate vatlon of the prints, and a thought One would have liked 

•n — L J Ik A«>an Imo fbo hun.liiimlrp/lt'h flltnlufff.QArif P.«T MMaiia^n^on r Tl»n nnfUni-lo nhilVP nil. R 1MTA tmA. 


Klassizismus und Her Routontik in mann’s GctUmkcn, but in 1797 he 
England on March 21, 1975, prais- described Lessing, Mengs and 
ing the author and savaging the Winckelmann as "false and frigid 

J tubli slier. Volume 2 does not differ oracles”, 
n appearance from Volume 1 except 

that it has 1,366 pages where Volume Of Dr Dobai’s other painters the 
1 had 920. I did not weigh Volume most interesting is without doubt 
1 ; Volume 2 weighs 5}lb. Allan Ramsay, not only on the 

. _ . , . , .... strength of his letter about the 

To start this tune from the author » f E ,| aaheth Canning, but also 
and hit at the publisher only where m ^ at of hls D ialogus on Taste. 
necessary, Johannes £?bai s erudi- radically sceptical in the wake of 
tion is overwhelming— inramparable. 1[uiue . d A bfooraing she-toad is tho 
one is tempted jo J»y- Tlie hst of mosl i )0uu ,if u i i„ tho creation 
literature __on.. picturesque travel j .[ .. crawline vnutia p on tie. 


Rome beyond what it boasted even ing the two-hundredth anniversary ful preparation. The outhor's 
in the meridian of Its splendour, of Piranesi's death, Roseline Bacou personal fascination with Rome and 
Savage as Salvator Rosa, fierce as lias refitted her plate book, Venice suffuses the book, some of 
Michael Angelo, and exhuberant as Plranese ; gravures et desrirw, the freshest and most readable parts 
Rubens. ... Be piles palaces on with a text in English translation, 0 f w hlch are about those cities in 
bridges, and temples on palaces, while Mr Scott has assembled the the eighteenth century: likewise, 
and scales Heaven with mountains most complete account of tho his treatment of the archaeological 
of edifices. Yot what taste in hls artist’s life i apd works since Focil- and polemical works is nlivo wltli 
boldness! wliat grandeur in his wild- Jons of 1918 (and the first in Eng- Interest. When it comes to Piranesi’s 
ncssl what labour and thought both hsh since 1910). British connections, this book ought 

In hls rashness and details! H The Since Miss Bacou’s nicely bal- to prove an indispensable adjunct 

Views of Rotne, as Walpole under- anced photographic anthology of to FocDIon’s, which emphasized the 
stood, reimagined and pictorially 


(ui preparation. The author’s Scott, above all, a mit^ aV'nnp w naraurunfi and U , 1 

personal fascination with Rome and governed argument, a rant uu . . ^muii » tvnej^und that ! ic ,i “u 11 

Venice suffuses the book, some of fiiterpretation of Plraned^a? !{' Vuuttlm Infiniiyof foot- ? ld T & 

the freshest and mortrwjUl. part, ft no.es (which li.chlcnl.lly o’fttn dup- “>**“ 


s,V Bwrawre on piciuroMiie iiuv . foi . all thc c ,. awlinR yoUttg gentle- 
occupies 291 lines (pi “i men of her aoitmniiaiicc. ,> Hence 

ZJ publisher all asnnepaiakraph und ,j, c nUniiraiioii «»f amiquo statues 


a more vivid access to tain 
life of his works. The asafai 


J. , I. 1 4 licato tho biuliogrnphiCBi lists), 

final chapter entitled Plnoi n ere H gjln tlid ptiblisner has com- 
Ardst may signal the dr same offence as In Vol- 


ts the common effect of lmbit”, 
and the rules of Pnlludian architec- 
ture arc simply what “custom has 


Since Miss Bacou’s nicely bal- 
anced photographic anthology of 


own sense that something mr« 
wanted, but it is tho westa; 
of tho book, n mere e!^ 
epilogue that neither recreitah 
obsessed individuality of Pint 


id pSISKScr hu com*' rc “ d,!rI!<1 •»«««•"■ 
mo offence as in Vob it is interesting 


mined the same offence as in Vot- n } 9 interesting diat dlls 
. .i,- time 1. Cross-roferencos ore not to scep tlclsm should come from a 

, lt !f «»r5R pag Q hut to chapter numbers. One pa | llter . Oil tlie whole the painters 

f 1 reads on , P a 8 e 3,179: We have take their general statements more 

t neither repglrt already drawn attention (snprn, I. ligludy— they hardly go beyond 

7) . . .’—and 1.7 Is lOO pugcs long. ,„ M suring achievement by numbers 

(The page you want is 36Z.J ur of po i ntSi Dr Dobai falthfullv 


stood, , reimagined and pictorially the oeuvre properly emphasizes the artist’s French affinities in Rome, achievement nor rccognlai (xhe page you want is 362.) Or Q j p 0 | n ts. Dr Dobai falthfullv 

magnified the largest agglomeration views, archaeological pieces, and There are British names by the limitations. Mr Scott nil about Sandby on Hogarrh: (SWJ>'<* registers the marks distributed 

of selfconsciously grandiloquent essays in design upon which score, and a listing of tlie famous quoting, without qualifkxa nr 1)” — ana the length of III, 1 13 Reynolds of course giving more 

buildings ever constructed. Yet. Piranesi’s eighteenth-century repu- ones, which include Robert and Piranesi's statement, “I thirtti eighty pages. The Roman figures aiiy otlier. Taking about two 

under what patron or practising tation was based, as well as includ- James Adam, Allan Ramsay, Robert if someone asked mo to daifi are parts; the Arabic, chapters. dozen artists and dilettanti the out- 
master could the architect tutored ing the Grotfeschi, some of the Mylne, James Bairy, Sir William now universe, I'd ho mail «4 T ,,_ v.nnk has seven parts : come is this : Rapliael is number 

at Walpoles knee strive to become Carceri, and numerous drawings, Chambers, Richard Dalton, Gavin to undertake the task”. Then - TIlpnrv Architecture, one, followed closely by Correggio 

a second Piranesi who would build one would like to recommend it on Hamilton, James Byrnes, Sir .something of puffery in this fa /nnp third of it landscape), — which shows that English 

in stone not Just on paper, and wlio other grounds as well. It does in- William Hamilton, Charles hints disquiet fngly of ink RnUntifre Gardening, Social Klasaizismus was not all that severe, 
mighr worthily succeed the ideal deed offer plates of generous size Towneley, Edward Walter, Lady hollowness which, p act WfA A<meets History of Art, Travels. Next are the Bolognese ; and they 

Lord Burlington i? If Walpoles priced at least acceptably consider- Anne Miller. Lord Grlmston, Sir finds its way into number! til Social Aspects includes academies, are led by Domenichi no rather than 

bul . m «"y .nd,,l<™, jmrlu, ond ftnally Ita “ .rtUta, >h« , Ro,.l Annibale Cr^ci. Horace Wdp ? I 0 


(The page you want is soaj of points. Dr Dobai faithfully 
about Sandby on Hogarth: register* the marks distributed, 

Iii l)”-and the .length o 1U. Reynolds of course giving more 
eighty pages. The Roman figures tluul auy ot j ier> Taking about two 
are ports ; the Arabic, cnapters. dozen artists and dilettanti, the out- 
The book has seven parts : come is this : Rapliael is number 


dozen artists and dilettanti, the out- 
come is this \ Rapliael is number 


mighr worthily succeed the Ideal deed offer plates of generous size Towneley, Edward Walter, Lady hollowness which, pace Wk Asn^ 6 HIstory of Art, Travels 

Lord Burlington ? If Walpole 9 priced at least acceptably consider- Anne Miller. Lord Grlmston, Sir finds its way info numbers di Social Aspects includes academies 

advice is so much wishful thinking, ing today’s market, but many of Roger Newdlgate, and, of course, works and finally excludes Pim ^cimieV Sf artists, tho Royal 

fin n ° "n d f n «° r ir, r ®P rodl tt tIo 5? just hazy Lord Charlemont, con but hint at from the very highest nnU Academy, tlie Macklln Gallery ol 

expression of a longing foi the enough to be disconcerting in a the completeness of Mr Scott's artists. British Poets, Boydell’s Shakespeari 




The Way of 
the Mystics 

The Early Christian Mystics 
and (he Rise of the Sufis 

MARGARET SMITH , 

Paper £2.95 

' The early relations of Sufi 
and Christian mystics are rtot 
■we|l known and Margaret 
.Smith's book la unique In ' 

- describing them. It Is one of 
my favourite books.’ 

Geoffrey Pdrrlnder 

ISSUES IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES : 

The Nature 
of Belief 

■ELIZABETH MACLAREN 

Paper £1.60 

A critical. but sympathetic 
exploration of the character 


\ Time and tidemarks 


"" M..M ....... ' societies OL tu LUU) IMV ~ J Z , 1" 

from the very highest nnU Academy, tl\e Mackun Gallery of cites Domenichi tio’s “Communion 

artists. British Poets, Boydoll’s Shakespeare of St Jerome” as “the Second Pic- 

Gallery (and Just think what ture in die World ”. Michelangelo 

. Travels Is bound to include — on. Is liable to violent fluctuations. 

every page the wretched “see HI, Reynolds's enthusiasm is familiar, 
35 and see I, 55” etc). The longest, and yet his portraits owe more to 
ijantral, part is of course Paint- Rembrandt then to Italy, and he 


favoured period, to which well over 

WILLIAM GAUNT : ™ foe book is devoted. His Eng. 

__ , _ , ,, Bill bias is shameless: there are 

lyiBrine Pointing ■ lengthy sections on Turner and 

264pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.50 nS. if J” 110 - 8 ?- Aeh } 2° J he 

Duton Is strcssetl), and the Nor- 
— i - m ■■■■ — ■ wtch school. The whole English 

■action is leavened with relevant 
We have long learnt to expect ele- E**W* 8 Horace Walpole and 
gent prose eud lucid argument ?. u « on Clarkson 

front William Gaunt, and wo are P tnn tiela: Stanfield, aca-bred, 

not disappointed In bis new book, know wliat a ship was and loved 


to thc subject. Morin a Painting is 8 

not so ambitious, but it displays all aU0 ? e ' 1 t°. 
Mr Gaunt’s skill as a popular writ- century ^ pal 


fro id William Gaunt, and wo are Held: Stanfield, sea-bred, 

not disappointed in his new book, know wliat a ship was and loved 
Hls trilogy on Victorian painting, knew wliat rocks and waves 
Just reissued, broke new ground- wora , an “ wrought out their 
when it was first published and' „ Bna ®way with steadiest 

remains an excellent, Introduction y lu * ' However, Friedrich is not 
to thc subject. Marine Painting is ^^Tgott® 0 * knd generous space is 
not so ambitious, but It displays all to American nineteenth- 

Mr Gaunt’s skill os a popular writ- century painting, so neglected in 
er on art. It is a lavishly. Illustrated ® n Bl«nd. Many of the illustrations 
history of marine painting from ^, tb ® W0 E k of the Hudson River 
“ancient times” to the twentieth °‘_ Thomas Bakins and 

century. Bis astute publishers who Winslow Homer will be new to 
brought the book out In time for rea °® rs ' After a brief 

Christmas no doubt hoped that it diversion to the Far East we come 
would shore many a nautical stock- “P. to -date with Ben Nicholson, 
ing with Edward Heath’s Sailing. Marin and (unexpectedly) a 

1966 Lowry. 

Mr Gaunt’s choice of pictures for .. _ , 

discussion and, Illustration Is pei*- Gaunt has a good nose for 

sonal and idiosyncratic, but it is anecdote: we learn of tbe misfor- 
none tho worse for that. The first of the successful marine 


'itr 

l||f ' 

ii 


. of belief— what we b 
■ .why, aqd how we cw 
ana be changed by 


Mr Gaunt’s diovee of pictures for 
discussion and , illustration Is per- 
sonal and idiosyncratic, but it is 
none tho worse for that. The first 
chapter sets a hectic pace: “From 
ancient times to the sixteenth cen- 
tury” in twenty-one pages, ten of 
■which have no text, only Jllustra- 


tunes of the successful marine 
punter J. T. Serres, who was 
brought to bankruptcy by the legal 


mm - 
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Religious 

Language 

PETER DONOVAN 

Paper £1.00 . 

A lucid introduction lo the 
thinking that philosophers of 
religion have done in recent' 
years about the language we 
use to express religious idqas. 


ancient tunes to tne six teen mean- to oanKruptcy oy tna legal 

tury” in tweaty-one pages, ten of fe * s of fo. e actions in which his 
which have no text, only Jllustra- w . if e (a Miss Wilmot) pursued her 
tlons. The Egyptians merit' a .para- .cJoun to the title of the .Princess of 
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- the central, part la ot course Paint- 
^.•liig, Its centre being Joshua Rey- 
’’ nolds and hls centre the Discourses. 
1 - But here Dr Dobai disappoints us. 
He has no reason to be so timid. 


bought Bernini’s “Neptune” (now 
In the Victoria and Albert 


B\it here Dr Dobai disappoints us. Museum) ; Daniel Webb writes of 
He has no reason to be so timid, “tlie blunderings of Bernini or 
As it is, he takes tlie Discourses cardoaturcs of Michael Angelo”. 


one after the other Instead of treat- Even mow violent are the extremes 
ing them as a whole with all their of praise and vituperation directed 
contradictions (“ dialektisches Den- at Rembrandt. Fuseli colls him “a 
ken ”, he cells It). The latter would meteor In art”, with “ transcendent 


** unpardonable 


have been much harder— I tried it, excellence” and “unpardonable 

fl raIt S 10 ” i BaTr y assJeiw to him mere 

ing place. (Peter Pindar once “ ignorant diligence ”, Comments on 
speaks of reviewers as literary Leonardo come as a surprise. He 

• nnI°n S p US ?hAm C 1?» i d .5' 8 18 mentioned relatively rareJy. and 

nJJ 1 ' ? n l7 *t 0 i? 10 only Barry goes into detail. 

..courage.) Reynolds as a writer, for Leonardo, he writes. w#« 


2?? -- **•» «»« u»a omy Barry g»es into detail. 

. courage.) Reynolds as a writer, for Leonardo, he writes, was “the 

8ssm\s 


brugh op Reynolds on Reynolds. 


But the most interesting asaess- 


lanet, Zola and WagiVer, 


>011618. . iUustvadoua. and vi«’>ue ° n fo® P*°* . 

With Pieter^ flrueXeT marveluhtf ■» ' P®I Qt0c I the nartiea of hls heroes, 
his- *' VJew TO Horbout g « ^0^, Zola and W«ner, man^ 

Naples". Mr Gmmt ' rightly linger! 2 tors * Th® Hlueirarions include 
in ; seventeenth-Century, Hollahd 52“ nli M p?B X |?a Ct pI 
where marine paindng came Into f r 

(•its own as an independent genre. c.222T al -22 


Ite oW as w independent ^enre ' for the decoration of a 

He . draws attention to. tiie iH^e* '. tninlt* . G -H ? * St °A l ? Bt 'Seo’*. 
kndwn. predecessors of foe great, J 0S ?' j” 1 Auerscc . A 


marine pointers, artists like Hend- 

Vlck Cornelisz Vroom odd Adam . . . , — - 

WiJlaertSj before -proceeding tu “®tson and the shark. 

■ fodlvidi.nl readers mav question 

fe?lc%?TvVUtom nn do? » mo ^ 1 J ,r V a ^' »i* «». 

-thn iiavo to tale Guardi 


topical note : is struck by Copley’s 
account of the unfortunate Brook 


Individual readers may question 


Directories 

Guides 

Etcetera 


- Next in calibre among painter- meats are those of the early Italians 
" Writers are Hogarth and Fuseli. But from j £v ma j Ue . (® arry ,. : . *£ * over ’ 
. - —and tills shows how problematical ® nc ®d ”) and tiie Rucellai Madonna 
muBt be the division into three 1° end ? f 

• volumes — . The Harlot* a Prnoreas on Masaccio and Giotto .(1770-72) is 
' ' Vf ?“*'«’* Progress, The Marriage wellkqovm, Flaxman on Giotto (“a 

d la Mode are all before 1750, end Prodigy of genius *’) and Roscoe on 
Fuseli’s stay in Roma and his Masaccio (and many others) less so. 

* “Nightmare ” ore before 1790 Yet However, the Georgian pro-Kaphael- 
-X' Hogartii is in Volume 2 and Fuseli itea ^ not have It al) their own 

V: iSkSi un,e « 3 » al *bough Runciman, "JJ; JPH, ^ rm l? on « 1 ,0 J 7 ] 1 
' - Mortimer, Romney and Barry tlie praises the 8istine Chapel, emphatic- 

■ ’ Thl re n t0 pu . aeU » are in Volume 2. jJjr excluding the frescoes of the 

£ h ® Barry chapter is one of the 1480s. They are, it will .be remem- 
^ .bestj as foi* erudition, the ihtt<?'i by BottjcelJI, 1 SignoreUi, Per- 

”: : Sr°^,P®8 e done refers to LdpI- nglno and others— end to Armstrong 
k. 2Jr.H tu® 1 * Catena, Wacken- foey are an “insipid, dirty mob”. 

Informs us^ 8D ^ ^ paragra ^* 1 . John Armstrong wrote as Lancelot 
Tr‘. p ■ Temple, which I Had not known. He 

8 . suggestion to create a , calls formal gardens “ gothick " and 
V frv a -° f National Gallery within disapproves of artificial ruins. Gen- 
s r r am ®work of the Academy dens nave a section to thonselves, A 

■ vi KS fj? V0 J , S® n inspired! by the : section in whlch^-thanke to Christo^ 

1 ■ ■ 0l “ Reynolds to seii hls pher Hussey and many more— there 

• J,’ ®®Uech°n to the Academy, (see 'are. fewer trouvailles. The same is 


£; , 3 ) or posribly by foe pro- true of the Georgian medievalists in After, considering London as a^coih- 

v 1 ’ 10 ncftnire for the Chapter l. io Joseph Warton, . taercia] and manufacturing centre, 

*■; .{JJjSjJ Museum the Walpole Cob Thontas Warton. Hurd ; and of foe he focuses on its crime,' turbulence 
■ J®™ 00 Houghton .(it was sold antiquaries in Chapter 6 : Aubrey, and squalor. Nevertheless, tho first 
< . .S2LS"SSS”“£. u >> ? uch . ?deas were Waiinrton. Cole, Essex, Bentham, tentatfve steps towards reform by 
t : fomuSXv s fo 0 n8foened; by _foe ; Milner. Carter and, pf cotirsej Wal- fo® improvemeut commissiwis are 


PubHshers seem to beheva foe 
public appetite for general studies 
of London is inexhaustible. G. E. 
Mingay’s social* history, Georgian 
London (163pp. ■ Batsford. £5.50), 
adds nothing new but is a 
ludd, balanced compilation of the 
acknowledged authorities. He guides 
foe reader from nn overall surrey 
of foe scale of -development: to. a 
more detailed study of, the streets 
and soda! centres of the capital,' 
After, considering London as a'coih- 
. me trial and maniifectiirlng centre, 
be focuses on its crime, turbulence 



Xhbso SltoJTbiSiras 

SSSta for hls subioct. -Hi< 



bn 1st drilling before 
England. 


ins move .to 


enthusiasm for his subjoct. His 
publishers arc to be congratulated 
too ou foe appearance of.ihc book, 


For Immediate Publication 

A AiliillCUiuLC I 11 UllLd, HUil . . f, Adflaxlons sur le Must} e 1 National ’i ■ With' such notable people tad 

Good Royalties & Distribut'«:ffi- 

_ - ■ - - — ■ ; — "fusee National par 16 ; Citoym Le ■ heavily : Stubbs; for instance, js a 

. • ■ : ' - (1793), although th® 'idea .“ protorOW^nrischer' i , Neturalf^j; 

Write- P f) Rnv Tfl7 • Ciiimrf* ^hitiOll ■ ■ rt ' °P l®®n ^ but-fpr-; ' W^WsIstisriier. FHrbung 1 ”* Else- 

■ DillC. l.iJ. DOX.iU/,'. J inltSi . l apdeacs, forifoe ^ecy ;Whor^, he has no ph^rid one for- 

i*. ,• V xi ih/n/ n o a ' i?-' : :: i- emjnfiMyy ■ Jivesfoiiit^ ^iriJUngbr n wh^P-®hepfw' 

^pi^hsh: 'and^'ridt Freqfch; v * ’> -. ypurthta; GeheiraT Soorceft”, yfoirir 


v. :>• riv.-';. 


foe improvement commisrioos are 
seen as ' symptomatic, of a gradual 
progress to foe mbdern metropolis, 
The narrative is enlivened with apt 
quotations tad striking statistics 
(Lord Ashburnham's purchase of , 
seventy-seven -gallons of white wine 
for 38s 6d. -for example). However, I 
an .uhjtpaginqtivo use oE illustrations 
mars 'the bopk. ; The points' and 
peintinga' reproduced ere often , 
inadequately captioned, sometimes 1 
too smaH and occasionally irrelevant 
to fop period. ; , 


is fi'iiukly ai; mmiimii guiho tmi. li 
Cu inn ins pasvjgus hy tclfbi'.iicii 
people such us JosL'pli ll.inks, Un>. 
well. Dr 15 u nicy, Gilibim, Mrs 
Montagu, Viscount Tnrrington. pus- 
sages in novels (especially Gothic 
novels), plays nmf poems, and 
British travel bouks suclt as 
Young's, Pcnnaiu’s, Colt Ho a re’s. 
Some overlap could not be avoided 
— Ycmug ami Colt Huare for 
instance might equally well fenlure 
under Gardening, Gavin Iliimihon 
under Other Painters. 

Gavin Hamilton Is the British 
Mengs — pioneer of Classicism und 
enemy of the Rococo. But how 
insipid he is, when oue hears 
Goethe on tbe Rococo : 

Nehme sle ni emend sum Exempel 
Die Elophantan und Fratzen-Tempel 
Mit helligen Grillen trelbcn ate 
Spott 

Man fiihlt wader Natur noch Gott. 

If you want a Rococo anti-classicist, 
here is Roubiliac in .1761 : ancient 
statuary a “vrtilc pestc des boaux 
arts". Noxt an Irish britophil, 
anti-forcign like Hogarth — Robert 
Carver railing against Signor Some- 
bodlni. And a Russinn anglophi! : 
Catherine thc Grout : “ L'nnglo- 
manie domine dans ma planto- 
ittanie 

Plamomanie refers of course not 
to Individual plants but to planting, 
foe iartlin anglais, and more gener- 
ally to tho Picturesque. Is Gilpin, 
nature enthusiast and pioueer of 
the Picturesque, caricaturing him- 
self when he writes in 1784 ; 
“I am so attached to my picture- 
esque rules, that if nature gets 
wrong, I cannot help putting her 
right “ ? 

What enthusiasm for nature a 
Georgian scientist was capable of 
can be measured by Banks on Fin- 
gal’s Cave In 1772: “Compared to 
this, what are die cathedrals and 
palaces built by men I mere models 
or playthings. Imitations as diminu- 
tive as hls works will always be 1 
when compared to those of nature. 
Where is now the boast of the 
architect 1 Regularity, tho only part 
in . which lie fancied himself to 
exceed Uis mistress, Nature, ia here 
found In her possession, and here 
it has been for ages undescribed.” 

Tlie stylo is on a par with 
Goethe's account of Rome; though 
enthusiasm for Rome was not uni- 
versal— 4n 1765-66 Samuel Sharp 
writes, “St Peters never fails to 
please die learned and the un- 
leomcd eye But. he adds, it 
would gain enormously if the whole 
Vatican were removed as “an ugly 
excrescence ”, 

Poor Dr Dobai. How much chaff 
he had to sxvaliow. Aud how much 
more will have to he digested for 
Volume 3, which continues foe 
- story to 1850. But, on the other 
haqd, Fuseli, Constable and Prince 
Albert are yet to come. And may 
Dr Dobai forgive the Ignominy of a 
few words on misprints j in a book 
printed In 'one language and dealing 
with another they are unavoidable. 
On one' page (1356) “ Haford ” and 
“ Gipgson ”, on another (459) 
“Jap ell” and three others, 

“ Bauchemon t ” and “ Pemrose ” 
(for Fermoser). “ Poelizel” (for 
Poohlg), “ Cogueau ” (for Coyocque) 
“Lara CBgoden ’ nnd so on; and’ 
Baudot’s Christian name is Anatole, 
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MIKE & BEL'iriCE WBNTEFJS 1 

Shake A Pagoda T ree A book for everyone who 
loves to laugh. "A rare experience awaits you" - d 
Tommy Steele. "I laughed along with them through g 

I every page". - JimmyTarbuck. £3.50 & 

THE LUCAN MYSTERY | 

By Norman Lucas sTho inside story of the stilt 1 
unsolved crime by one of Fleet Street's top report- 1 

I ers, who was on the case from the first day. "The p 
whole story Is worthy of Agatha Christie" - Det. i 
Chief Superintendent Roy Ranson. £3.50 I 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 

By RobertWIndaferiwarm 
and authoritative Biography 
of the film legend turned 
successful politician. £3.50 

TERENCE REESE 

Play These Hands 
With Me: 

Join the World Bridge 
Champion in sixty hands 
guaranteed to teach any 
expert new tricks, £4.50 

LUALDA 

By Melville Shavelaon: 
Set In the glare and glitter of 
thefllm world, a gripping 
story of Justgreedandthe 
search for 1tuq love that 
could transform all. £3.50 
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SYBIL LEEK 

Driving Out The Devils: 

A horrifyingly compulsive 
Investigation Into the occult 
that vividly documents 
present'dayexorof&ni. £3,50 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
A YOUNG OUTLAW 

By Thomas Bontly: 

A novel rich in humour and 
pyachologioal Insight inviting 
comparison with TOM 
SA WY£R and Salinger's 
CATCHER IN THE RYE. 

£4.50 

THE PRESIDENT'S 
DOCTOR 

By William Woolf oiks 
The Presldentseemstobe 
directing the country wisely 
and well until sudden 
outbursts of violence and 
some very.wrong decisions 
lead those around him to 
question hls sanity. £3,95 

WLHJUIIN 

A Howaid eWyndham Company 


Marirn Robertaon has recently taken over the Praeoer Speclai Studies 

agency. Here is a seieolFon of recent PSS titles 

WORKER MILITANCY AND ITS C0N8EQUENCIE8 1888-75; New 

Directions In Western Industrial Relatione 

Edited by Solomon Berkfn , University of MaeeaohuseUa. 

448 pages £3,66 paperbaok £1176 boards 

PATTERNS OF POVERTY IN THE THIRD WORLD I A Sudy Oi Social 
and Economic strallfloatlon 
Charles Elliott, University of Norwich. 

432 pages £3.B6 paperbaok £13.76 boards 
SOCIALISM IN THE THIRD WORLD 

Edited by Helen Des losses, Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Jacques Levesque, University of Quebec, 

340 pages £3.86 paperback , EB. 10 boards , 
u s. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 
Edited by Frederick S. Arkhurst 
272 pages £3.06 paperback £9.10 boards 
OCEAN SPACE RiQHT8 ■ 

Lawrence Jude, Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania. 

313 pages £9.86 boards edition only 

CIVIL WARS AND THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELIEF: 
Africa, South Asia and the Caribbean 
Edited by Morris Davie, University oi Illinois. 

1?2 pages. £6.90 boards Bdflfofl only ' 

THE UNITED STATES' AND iNTERNATlONAL OIL: A Report for 
. the Federal; Energy Admlrieiratkm, on f U.s.* FIrnit and Government . 
• peffap:- 1 -' ■ ?••>>: . .; •. ■ • 

Robert b. Krueger : . , ' 

364 pages '• paperback £4.70 

776 pages boards (Including appendixes) £24.76 1 

CHINA ANP JAPAN : Emerging Global Poware 

Peter Q. Mueller and Douglas A. Ross 

240 paged ' £3.30 psparback £9.1 0 boards 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN EAST A8IA SINCE WORLD WAR II 

Donald P. Lach and Edmund S. Wehrte, University of Connootloul. 

40Q pages E4.9S papefoadk B12.96 boards 

COMMUNICATION^ AND PUBLIC OPINION 

Edlted by Roberl O. pmlsdn 

680 pages : £4.40 paperback £0.66 boarda 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CORRECTIONAL TREATMENT: A Survey 
of Treatment Evaluation Studies 

Douglas Upton, Robert Martinson, and Judith Wilks. 

768 pages £20.66 boards edition oniy 

WOMEN IN ACADEMIA: Evolving Policies Toward Equal Opportune 
Hoi 

Edited by Efga Wasaerynan, Aria Y. Lewln, and Linda H. Blelwels. 
18B pages £7,70 boards edition onfy. 
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The pig beneath 
the skin 

By Alex de Jonge 
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STANLEY APPELBAUM : 
Simplicissimus 

180 Satirical Drawings from the 
Famous German Weekly 
172np. Dover/Coustable. Paperback, 
£3. 


weekly comic illustrated paper, 
produced and eventually owned by 
a tightly knit and highly talented 
editorial committee, it covered a 
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There is a Simpticissimus cartoon 
by Th. Th. Heine, not reproduced in 
this collection, which depicts a 
young girl asleep In the grass 
being kissed by a pig. In the cap- 
tion shu urges Iter lover Oskar to he 
lets ardent, nicht sn sltirmisch. The 
piece, superbly drawn, is typical of 
one of the main kinds of Sitnplicis- 
simus humour, an amused delight 
ut the lighter sido of Schwclnensi. 
Throughout its history there were 
jokes about couples too fat tu 
make love, the home life of prosti- 
tutes, and half-naked women danc- 
ing the tango with apes. The im- 
pression gained — parlicularly if the 
reader is Immune to the charm of 
the captions, usually hi Bavarian 
dialect, less often Berliner, and can 
only read them in translation — is 
of a remarkably coarse and brutal 
vision, with the emphasis upon 
human ugliness; human weakness 
being taken for granted. Crude sub- 
jects arc treated in vigorous sryic, 
to reveal a mean, hard world in 
whidi rich people are usually fat, 
and poor people always thin unless 
they are Bavarian peasants, in 
which case they are not really 
poor, are happy to be Bavarian, 
and are capable of extremes or 
crossness. 

Not even this selection, however, 
which gives pride of place to 
Schtt/einerei in all its manifesta- 
tions, implies tbat this was the sole 
theme of SintpJicissinius. As a 


wide range of topics, and changed 
with the times. From its founda- 
tion in 1896 up to the First World 
War it made fun of Prussians — and 
Wittelsbachs— mocked officers, stu- 
dents, Bavarians, German lady 
tourists and Protestant clergymen. 
Startlingly brutal by English stand- 
ards, with captions that were often 
as unfunny as anything to be 
found in Krokodif (that least 
funny of all funny papers;, it still 
managed to retain a certain affec- 
tion for it* targets. It had none nf 
the hate one senses in L’ Ass idle 
on Deurre, or In Russian Illustrated 

K apers in those brief months of 
ussian history, after the 1905 rev- 
olution. when there was no censor- 
ship of the press. But although it 
may have lacked bitterness it can 
never be said that its crudity and 
brutality oE vision were in any way 
redeemed by style, in the way that 
Dnumior could redeem his grotes- 
ques. 

During the First World War it 
lost its identity in the interests of 

R at riot ism, hut enjoyed a second 
owering during the Weimar 
Republic. Hitler, unaccountably, 
permitted it to survive, blit survive 
was all it did. During the 1920s it 
wo 5 broadly nationalistic, but free 
of obvious prejudice. It provided 
ail excellent mirror of its time, 
emphasizing the poverty, squalor 
and human misery that was not 
obscured by a chorus of profiteers, 
prostitutes, cocaine sniffers and 
homosexuals of vnrlous proclivities. 

It projects the image of a Germany . 
tltut either hobbled or danced, to 
remind us that Berlin in its 11 Golden 
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THE EFFECT ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

"Now 1 understand why homosexuality is spreading like that 
in Germany I ” 

A cartoon by Th. Th. Heine in Siinplicisslmus, May 25, 1908 


Twenties” possessed more brutality 
than glamour, and that even there 
vice was ultimately depressing in 
its blatancy. It is a sad, grey truth 
which lias been burled under the 
layers of myth that have accumu- 
lated, From The Threepenny Opera 
to Cabaret. 

The point is well made by this 
selection, which devotes proportion. 


atelv more space to Berlin and less 
to darkest Bavaria than did Simpli- 
cissimus Itself. Indeed it virtually 
neglects a certain type dE Simplicis- 
simus joke: the kind involving a 
sausage arraigned for being unfit 
for human consumption and 
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appearing before n court-martial, 
because ft was made from a slaugh- 
tered cavalry charger and the army 
always tries its own. Neglect of 
such mnterinl is understand able, 
less so the lack nf eiuplinsis on two 
of the paper's favourite targets, the 
officer nnd the student. Wc linvo 
none of Thbny’s splendid Prussian 
lieutenants, nor do we have Bruno 
Paul or Rudolf Wilke's depictions 
of the stnlwarts of Bonn Borussia. 
More serious still (s the decision to 
play down political comment in the 
Weimar period. Simplicissiimis did 
tease Hitler, and nationalism. We 
might at leust have had the famous 

Taking part 

By Stephen Bayley 


FRANK POPPER : 

Art Action and Participation 
296pp. Studio Vista. £9.50. 


Now that Tom Wolfo, fearless 
of on international 
NW1, has lot rip at the high art of 
modernism with all the flair and 
grace of a rock drill, it only 
remains for him to have a no at 
me fringes of modern art. If ho 
did it well we would have nothing 
left, for the last survivors qf that 
played-out genre of palnrfng-on- 
canvas-to-hang-on-your-wall are 
already in disarray before the 
advance of the conceptualise. If 
Mr Wolfe Is thinking of attacking 
the avant-garde of the visual arts I 
would recommend him to rood 
Frank Popper’s latest book which 
will provide him with plenty of 
ammunition : . the avant-garde is. 
after all, its own worst enemy. 

Dr Popper, whose credentials are 
otherwise respectable, has written 
a book to defend the grotesque 
perversion of taste which has 
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produced conceptual art. Art 

Action and Participation follows 
. h*3 ^earlier study of kinetic arL and. 
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SCULPTURE 

... , , .. 

Karl- Arnold caricature of •_ . 

st rous Bavarian face, with i- _kas fciiaA 

pipe, a glass, and swastika 

eyes, or the dancing court.' flgjjfr * 

woman telling the man thui 
finds him us attractive at \ tj 

Treatment of Weimar is fc 
weakened by the decision t« v 
in 192G. One sympathizes v> 
cost-conscious publisher wfcj’, 

produced a huml-sonic hook aii, O ^fyfl Pr P 

soiiuhlo price, but it is a pU,* 

he never put n foot ouuldt' 

public donuiin to iududo a fo 

the later pieces — such a 1 

calling on von l’npcn and Mi 

hearty welcome an the d<&, .|£Sg 

beside which there hangs a fetili ££ -Wm ’ 1 

n si it u, “ Fupen one ring, Schfe, 

The collection docs justket ‘ r ^ r 

Holne, Arnold and Gulbc 

- There are ‘even some read Jmm 

colour plates, which indik 8y8gS^R.V*| 

remind us of tlte debt tbat r BHsBB P 

its artists, notably Brunt * 

owed the Nazis. Tlte editcrhl 
included a lot of non-cei-t . . 

gciiro a/ uj. 

.seen nr aven the a*Ji 
telsun of trolls. ludc^j^V 
curica turos proper ©j 
be thought of as 
genre studies with ftttfca,- 
tlons to reinforce soma 8^; 
regional stereotype— et . ra 

Berlin slums. By admitting iV 

srs^LMSsi "w™ 

publication, yet the bwe " 

often struck is that of Si; H-tff p "J VI "I 

erci ; witness the tn 

selection from the works ii ■*"*■"*" 

Bulgarian l'asciu, who projn: 

image of au appalling hoc 

ugly, depraved, distorted, idi 

raised to ;t higher plane bi - — --- r — - ■- 

all-purifying power of style. WILLIAM RUDIN : 

At sight, therefore, I Anthony Caro 

anthology appears unbalua I 9 6pp , Thames and Hudson. £6.50. 

(here was surely more to DirS — 

plicissitmis ami its world i " 

mere Schweincrei ? There a William Rubin is director of the 
ufter all Bavaria, Prussia, did Department of Painting and Sculp- 
.students', asinine lieu tciiaim.il ture at the Museum of Modern Art, 
linn, right-wing assassination, 1 New York, and his monograph on 
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rewarding one. Earth 3d, ft 
and Funk art certainly nw 
gists of more sophisticated i 


Children: sculpt^ in soiii b^Kai, i«ii ^gc, w hc sold at Christie's im March s. Treasures from the Bodleian Library 

Re-inventing sculpture 

U T‘ +U 111*1 A Ctothbound and slipcased April £26.00 

, , ,, " y UlltOn Thirty-six lllmnlnatHd munuscrlpis hnvo heen-chosen by Dr Hassail 

»ii.» ; - sasis 'tihifcT,, 1 " jms E,,g H la "' 1 t® ss p s saaa' 

Anthony Ce™ F ” £ r ""“' ** 

196pp. Thames onj Hudson. t6 .S0. SSS. * * ““ SfiTUP JSi SM - ™...od„«a Bflme st « M u.. 

' Professor Rubin’s book begins at Deck” (1970-71;. J “ C 1 a dctSiled anS? not only ^ves 

William Rubin i* t director of the « ^ j Vi qifSf -ri^ 3550 ’ 8 Cl ? ist Taor, delicacy, respect, ambition plet a history dlsn Jlon l.f the ma'i’i^crlp? 50 pTO7ides a con1 ' 

Department of Painting and Sculp- (1912). That was the first are all combined in the relations!] io 

ture at the Museum of Modern Art, sculptme, ever, made by neither of of Caro’s art to Smith's. There is 

New York, and his monograph on tne traditional procedures. It was nothing in modern art auhe like it Please write For a full ,.nln„ f . e _ . . 

Anthony Caro has been designed to ? r ° 0 n c f f chisel Greenberg remarks, briefly, ti, Vi books LOl ° lir inust ^ted leaflet for both 

'SSK&s’srak'U: & s&*m a bsss s 

is Sb !t L: s su sarts »■ js-s srjsriiS Gordon F,a8er - Fi,zroy Road ' London ' Nw ^ 

been welcome,’ but provides a long Bf£er from previously discrete on tihe f el owsMp benTeen the two 
essay on Caro's career, the best «* n i® terlftIs , without prior men, nor ra A? wVv^t CmT! 

Bvaihiljte photographic record of his ^ coimotatiojis. Rheared-up sheet supetseding Smith has constantly 

SfK S- SilSE^Jia ^wie^KrXSS 0 ® 


Vorticlsm and Abstract Art in the 
First Machine Age 

Richard Cork' 

Volume 1 Origins and Development . 

344 pages 289 illustrations (16 colour) 

March £29.00 

Volume 2 Synthesis and Decline 

320 pages 242 illustrations (38 colour) 

October £29.00 

Volume 1 twees Hie coming together nf the artists who constituted 
Hie Vortlclst group und their allies — IVyndham Lewis, Gaudier- 
rr^M^L. t KJ l . y, oun i- , Edw'ard Wadsworth, WlUlam Roberts, 
rtudetlck Etc hells, Helen Saunders, Jessie Dlsmorr, Cuthbert 
Hamilton, La\vrc nee Atkinson, David Bom berg, Jacob Epstein 
and CvirJstopbcr Novlnson, Their successive relationships*^ wiih 
^ m S rcss i on!s .?Jl c , ub,sm * l,d Futurism are fully explored and 
^ P?H!i c 5La , ? chJnaUon , s which culminated in the ex- 
plosive Impact of BLAST is unravelled with great clarity, 

sJiort-JIved but dynamic realisation of the 
w!!-.^ sC 0 SP ii hetlc illJ® ™ n 8° of Paintings, sculpture and drawings 

Sh»SS.SSft.«P n 10 ,h f e ' olutio « of tiventleth-ccntunr 
art is only now being fully recognised. 


replace them. The reiacr 
tolerate .mphistry s«“ 

“ environment , . . Is the ’ -ff.®® 1 
nrtiMlc vision of llib ( aJlve 


stxb 1 b£ his book Is : “It takes only one 
the » .f. r .® at H •rtut to keep a tradition 


n„. . art-nistonan, notessor Rubin is not 

,nJ ec t1Sn b ^ 3 l,it ® flowed to operate as. eitiier In 


wiTiiuiiMB n ...» -jg-jii_.il — . -v quite aiiowea to operate as eimer in 

nrtiMlc. vision of lWs*5 ■ Corn I? 0 nini-S !h«n wruff? and flie format of this book. The text Is 

which tleniuiids tho utunlkT What is this tradition, and how though Caro’s " ^ in two balves, the first on die whole 

modern nosihetlclan i and c«^ can it be the preserve ol one Eng- made bv^ nliwlnr critical, the second largely histori- 

pne of his most imports® ? Bsh arnst whose first independent Kg His flSf ^ anl^dld LnintY,r« caL TIlfl critical section is heavily 

Icnw”. Tho eniiirmusatltm W -vmrks were made as recently as from “ Middav ^ tn rolianc on otlher writing about the 

lug to rend drived like f»«l ^ Jf60 ? Professor Rubin is speaking « Early one Morning 2 niece, mlde arllst ’ as L £ ^uldbo, but avoids 

spared an illustration ofj of the constructed metal sculpture between 1960 end f 9 ^ 7 P n r« S n^ ot fiome S ues dons (such as tihe role of 

wretched fish being olocW*^ JL®, de . l* y . h Plc ®! sso ' u the late 1920s all lite the "drawing in a PP 1Ie § “tour), wliile also leaving 
tho Hayward Gallery orjf Jj K!L by ? e Anwriqui artist David Picassos of die 1920ioS of which on6 u wlril , [mpresslon tliat the 

Beuys, the guru. liaggM * « contemnorat 7 of the & repmduced by P? D fSsoi’ Rubiu author might have written more 

hare. The poor tftlng prob^ Emre^onlst painters. They P are abstract, have a not about how beautiful die sculptures 

of boredom. »* e T»Hl a .K “train for a *’ trad!- anthroDomorDhic scale* and tlielr are. Some people will find his asser- 

The questions SUgg W^. 51 (or; rather. hStf*" °?> e SP?J* ther .® fewer but more massive elements dSdSlnV* aTl 

r»F a nsw anulrnmneptu.^, n a ®, is the merit do not relate to aacli other bb i» disap] ine of all Catos mature 


John Constable’s sketch-books of 1813 and 1814 

reproduced in faalmlHe 

Tv! ta™!’.T974r™^^ (keeper or Prfnb and Or.wl-8. B t 


actual or assumed core. There 


more or loss skilfully ****1 the critical Doslrioni n pn aU,lg . always the case In Picasso, around ® Jir “ e °“ a ‘ __ 

Dr Ponpor. An interest Wj! Gteenberg andMI?haelP.-S? n iS?f f" actual 0 / assumed core. There T* 10 *>« *at Caro, like .MoivIb 
mental art has been «**)*tw 0 witera closer" £l led ( i he ls uo stand or podium, and the Louis, experienced a "break- 
many years - distinBUh^i Whose essential textc l h the artis , t * sculptures are disposed laterally through” after some sixteen years 
Uke liS^ Moholy Nagf ^ been roprinJed in Rlrh^H 6 ?*« than, vertically. There is a of relatively, minor work wifi no 
creatine an architecture Anthony Caro Pen o n fn d 8 ^ ee P ar difference. Their entity doubt exercise otiier critics end 

whichwould transcend *5^ "tight convince anvnnn he cou ^ not be iuiagined in any otiier historians : for a breakthrough 

Sve^ JSStSS (?fifc*lready know medJum. While Picasso's sculpture implies much criticism of what 

Brt But V Mnhnltf.NoHV modernism since Plraff?t Ve ik e, !f ls a tr 011 fabrication of his graphic has gone before outside the 

doiied U the Wm 'M*wol reinventinn n S f ^-iS? S . be i eii sensibility, Caro’s art could exist in sadist’s own work as well as within 

SSS^tSLSS£^^ medium ? ° n ° f the scuIp * other way than sculpturally. it. But they will surely expand 
esrnejw GxpencjK^aSbetf’r,, _• One could not quite sajf this of ? ia JJ reinterpret the main 

apart from our own David Smith, although his drawing liQea Professor Rubio's, argu- 


aesthejlc exporienca 
mary Importance- V* 
' tugs: have. - 


*| : lfural medium. ° n 0f the SCU, P* no other way than sculpturally. 

f Th no culture e 0ne couId quite sajf this of 

- culture apart from our own; David Smith, although hk drawing 
nn sionai art not had, was made always for hls sculnture. 



AJOVJU- ssifnui, WLUUUBII qia urawiug ~ 

was made always \ for his sculpture, JPJJJf . 
which In peneml ImrtrnvAfl nn Ills preceaents_ T> 


what yon like, what with subway 
graffiti and mother earth j there is a 
lot of it about. 

At first I thought it was the 
colour-printing when I saw a bright 
green Venetian canal, but reading 
on I learnt tbat the priming was 
not at fault. What had happened 
was that a certain Nicolas Urfburu, 
an artist, hod dropped thirty kilos 
of fluorescent sodium - into the 
. Venetian waterways In order to 
watch them change colour. For this 
magnificent, sublime conceit he 
TO inter detained by the Venetian 
authorities, but was released in 
™?i7J ?" e i t0 1 ; re / Jeat his aesthetic 

™teetae. b0 * 4 d,e Ea “ Rirer 

Dr Popper’s book operates on a 
Richer of different levels, node of 
high. The problem he 
has set himselE could have been a 


sier, Van der 
Popper means 
ifeve perfectlo 
works as a r 
failure to con 
sities of ci 
Oh. The text, i 
ally larded wl 
“now is the tl 
"a visionary c 
*‘at this point 
uig . . ; am 

something or oi 
cal ”, “ dcmoct 
mental”. Wora 
" light " are hoi 
erluls ” : a seri 
finition, I shoui 
For those wl 
ried by the co 
environmental^ 
know why. het 
lion. Don't bi 
Bore art needi 
no*r it does not 


irhaps ignoring such 
s ” — not actual influ- 
the Giacometti pieces 
here associated with 
i sculptures, and perhaps 
re weight to Matisse 


SL i ,7, * .T M ; w "r J J Bn * • inoiapcnsauiaio (.onsiaoie Sluaenls. the 

^.a'i n 1 ^ ?oFJ^l^iTo r L“V<“ P“ bJic « r '•=>•* w™-' - 

, *10 (£ 10 . 42 ) 

Catalogue of the Constable collection “ 

by Graham Reynolds 

Olalpguo or tho 103 oil paintings and oil sketch^, 309 water-colonr drawings ami 
three latac sketch books held by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the finest collection 

17 ?!° iiri^SS ^wprescnied^^ ' EvCry phase of Consla I J l® , 3 woridng career, from 

*11 (£12,73) 

Constable’s Stonehenge ; ■ 
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*“ w J r wbi iuk> major new when -cwo was teaching at Benniog- .. Coro's work of the east five or six 
enaissance genre, landscape,: tqn i Sqtith organized : a years.lritho lohgviewVmav 

m e5sen 9 a pictorial. Scalp- welding shop "for 1 him there. iFor appear that his first malar uerlncJ 
(or. at, any rate twoyears fiefpre that, Caro hgd enSidwlA tfe^ SSmot/SSi 
hl Sr b artl8 “ c l * ten V the responded to Smith’s art. One of ture that has been le2 obvSSFv 
f un!lTini 9 r0pean J «®nre, .stmv Smith’s Jast works, however, hJs 
"S2* D 19 i3~ pveci ¥ y the , rirtl ® ‘ Cubt XXIII ”. appears to have , fesso. 
i? e f® nres censed to exist. as been influenced by Qaj-o. In the , Jnclui 
b 5 fl« fe? i ^ 3rt. 'ChhJsm. ,: y«ar aftel* Smith’s depth in 1965, up to 
bed by laudschpc (Cezennp’s) .: Cmo mede bis ‘Tlommnge to Dgyitf not b 


Smt lo Consiab!c‘s 

— Z & I ■ ; j ; s mm - - - w 

Rodin Sculptures* 

Augusta Rodin’encouniercd much opposlt ion in his life labia allempla to create a new 
^f^P'u'f-HowcverhU mastery particularly of tho human fbmi 
in sculplu re set aslandard that has rarely been emulated this century.Thls annolaicd 

" ,l11 l!,e hmxsfl'J’pKKQted to tlio Victoria . 

■ :V :- •• ' *235(£2,43j) 

GF Wattsi the Half of Fame 

SSft5«oa^*' ™ «l«odwcs nil Kale, portSln 1 I .0 

£1.50 (£1.61) 

Prices In brockets intfiideppjtagt . 1 ; ' 

m at 1 subjects to HMSO, 


Please 

PM2C 

HMSC 


»Ar i g^!? pean » Wlcal, brim^rj more 1 migh^ 

?hJ rC«M. jpan’y appears to ’have r S«, r ’ Rubles book usefulS 

r D86n Jjijl\i6riccd by* paj’o, lh tho Includes sculpture q£ sort 

. tor n«w - an. 'Qalfism. t i yapr tte WV'ft lB 1965. up^ to W^mdcb of which ala?l« 
cdpc (Cezamie;si , Cmo meae hi S 'Tlommnge to Dpyitf hof been Uhn in LondS’ ' * ’ 


mi art subjects to HMSO, 
EC1P 1BN, or apply direct to 

t stockist. 
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A Victorian celebrity 


By Benedict Read 


LHONUL mill RICHARD ORMOND : 
I.ord Leighton 


of reference in published memoirs 
llini they have assembled and put 
n> Rood use. All in all, Leigh ton 
ilic public figure receives what 
must be conclusive definition. In 
the process, our knowledge of 
Leighton the man is very much 


■ i 


200pp. Published for the Paul Mel- extended, nnd the character, bull- 
ion Centre for British Studies in erto too lightly damned, begins to 
Art by Yolo University Press, emerge as something much more 
£ 19 . 50 . complex, interesting and undoub- 

— I._' — - — - - — a — icdly sympathetic. Behind ilie care- 

, . fully and, as they show, dellbera- 

The inequitable nature of the te ^ v ' built-up public persona with 
Great Victorian Revival of recent ic / distance and frigidity was a ■ 

years is demonstrated by the case • * — — ■* = — — 

of Lord Leighton. While meretri- 
cious, not to say lunatic, fringe 
artists have been puffed up and 
givon a semblance of life and vir- 
tue, Leighton, president of the 


man of passion and nervous msta 
bilily. 

To the network of Leighton’s 
closest relationships with his fam- 
ily and friends (particularly Mrs 


Hoy al KcdoW. 

and, foi’ po,ld> r .dian itfmM, re.- 
so nab le exposition which Is much 

.... n ii>/ limn ni'PI'-Sim- 




at his death by artists as dissimilar 
as Waits and Millais — and Britain’s 
only painter peer — has been largely 
ignored, except for gossip nbnur his 
sexual proclivities and occasional 
scholarly facetlnusness. There arc 
reasons for this, relating to both 
Clio man ami rhe artist, as Lenn6o 


more uvincing limit the over -sim- 
plified implications of rhe “guy” 
wur Id-view. They record the friend- 
linoss between Leighton and oilier 
artists, however different their 
aims and views — this included 


; . 1 J * *! 



The picture-merchant 


By Celina Fox 


JEREMY MAAS i 
Gambart 

Prince of the Victorian Art World 
320pp. Barrie and Jenkius, £8.50, 

“I . . . heard a shrewd man, well 
acquainted witih picture selling, 
remark that from his experience it 
took two horse dealers to make one 


of High Victorian painting passed 
through his hands ut least once. He 
took a half share in Frith’s 11 Derby 
Day”, confident of profiting on his 
outlay of £2,250 for the copyright 
and exhibition rights aftor the pic- 
ture had been mobbed at the Royal 
Academy. He bought “The Finding 
of Christ in the Temple ” from Hol- 
man Hunt for 5,500 guineas, an 
unheard-of price, calculated by 
Hunt and Dickens on the basis of 


the artist’s expenses over six years 
and the purchaser’s likely profits. 

Tt- ni fiuud rn ha an imWar acMmara ■ 



leiieua w me uuuwe- on the engraving and managi 

man not ennrely removed from the se ]l the picture lor £1,500. H 


w 


tlio umn and Hie arust, as Lennee Buardce j respect from Rossetti and 
and Richard Ormond, the authors ■ , „|£ scs 0 f ami tv witli 

of Lord Leighton, in part Whistler. Also described is the 

In Ills own time, he woe i the obJci* friendship with the Prince of 
of envy, Inured land Im lice: based Wn|M ( ' |atc| . Edwnrd V ll), onc 

Hhi-Anri $l » h a 11 v V l*nte v shifted innrk wns tlle PrillCM lob- 

In the face of success to Ills highly cndlm^ Vhe ^oFncldencc Summer Moon, by Lord Leighton, painted about 1872. 7/t the Art Journal at the lime . a (mrallel U'« drum 

devcluped public I^a.Fnr e opcSng of the between tins picture and the S.stmc cfawf frescoes. 

SSft i’ffhV whI > ,lor vers " s R »* 1 * 1 libcl 

font, was so solely a public perfor 
fimnce that when you stopi 
watching him he simply ceased 
exist. And even the less 
cl ally contorted viewpoint 

O^mplon jSllp^hSSd waiter!'"' ' “VCE (ifl'd'thej k«V^r.po"doU , pS SErMtal whi.o' rtT.« fcTHE ... In if 

In recent times It has not helped th Bl prevented Leighton from sive the way Leighton subdued the call of possible influences (or, ‘‘ s {|“} pw <l,, A l J fXK™* 

Leighton’s reputation that his l0Jl ifying no coincidence at all. pigeons in “Summer Slumber”. Cabanel, Bouguereuu, Robert Av ' * lmhum 

major works have been largely in- T , remains of course the with bread soaked in brandy and Fleury), definition remains vague, 
accessible except to «!ic dedicated ■JJgJ D f Le ainon thc artlst ■ as water ?-an anecdote not In- 

25 the S rifnv om Kws?R commented to a lady des- eluded.) Leighton’s colouring too, 
provinces , on the often rainy out- - Lelaliron’s linaiiistic which he felt passionately nbour, 

ffSJ Sticlf ™ d mi* ha? S acconipfish- and one of the features of Ids work 
on vTew No 8 ^orE TcLs tS^hivi = too, don’t he ? ” that^ete him apart from the mass 



major n figure. As Leighton mi 
emerges from culd storage, wi 
begins to wonder whether that 
The authors certainly do justice, could be u single key to the pr£ 
though, to the brilliance of Leigh- lem of the mini unit the artist, dm 
ton’s colour sketches and the llmpi- mixture of intensity and ream, 
dity of Ilia lamlscniies, to his nniuz- The Qrmnnds I think provide 1 

Inn rnllrrfinn nf wnrL* 111’ mlwH’ (Wlf limit rcnli/illtt ilS IttUCil) * 



by a very 
selection 
does nod slightly 


us ’is Moore- -a passion for colour, a 

1. ... .. _ I • 


own.}, .-ana. H' bBCUM up ' i nu uul wn ui » ....... « _ .... 

y good, comprehensive tli ey are » ot really specific about whether such heightened sensibility emplitisis on olijertive c«r 

of Illustrations. Homer W * ,CI1 mid how tills distinctive fea- survives transference to the moro limis, even u preference for iW" r- . 

slightly sometimes* Cleo- tl,rc “rose, nor as to the degree to elaborate tiiinpa-.iiiniis whether of Jmioestiue build. Both incii > 


M 

l-'il-ll 


Leighton House with scanty 
resources to present a token ac- 
knowledgmeur. Admittedly, tlicsc 
works have been doubly inacces- 
sible since they are In n language 
of High Art that makes them 

resistible 8 ' and’uRsuJcl^lS? 11 t(Tin- 3™ ** uutroced," has ben’pub^ ’* Carried in Procession tlirough trimnpltuht xtotcmcim of » vitul fcliircnnn. 
terest, let alone aesthetic pleasure; gjjjl J®J BnBP ’ 8 North - 


art and motor trades today. It u acquired the copyright of “The 
not only the respray jobs that make Llght of the World ” by the same 
the analogy particularly apt, but a artist for £ 2 oo, he made £8,000 
certain chat and charm of manner clear in the firit year of its publi- 
employed to disoose of dubious catIon M 8n engraving, which 
stock fast. This biography of Gam- tunied out t0 ^ the most successful 
bart exposes part of the mechanics he ever issued. In general, his 
% M *e TJ veneer of the policy, was to buy cheap and Sell 

Victorian art world. ■ the workaof relatively obscure 

Ernest Gambart was born in Bel- artists. Then, as toe English were 
glum in 1814, the son of a book* more Impressed by high prices than 
seller. He first set up a kind of high art. their value was raised in 
stationery business In Paris but the eyes of the public to the mutual 
after tlio conviction nf his father benefit of both artist and dealer, 
for fraud in 1839, he came to Lug- Even Rossetti, albeit tardily, reaped 
land as an agent for the Goupils, SO me reward from wlmt lie termed 
the Purisian print und picture deu- ••mere market-meteors, the lucky 
lers. Mr Maas painstakingly re- hits of u dealer’s ingenuity", 
traces the stages in Gambart s 

cliuib to success. He begun to deal Gambart realized the publicity 
in prims on his own account, then value of conspicuous largesse, of 
in pictures at the same time stag- constant spectacle. He staRgorcd 
ing exhibitions to introduce un in- the hanging of pictures in ins ex- 
different English public to content- hibmons to ensure continuous critt- 
porary French art. It was widi Rosa cal attention and took good care 
Bonhcur’s large work “The Horse to be on friendly terms with East- 
Pair” that he created his first sen- lake and Ruskiu. the most influ- 
sation, shown in his Pull Mall gal- ential critics of his day. With his 
lery during the summer of 1855 nnd third wife Annie, he entertained 
again drawing enormous crowds on a lavish scale at their home in 
when it travelled the country. The Avenue Road, until the house was 
following year, neatly timed to coin- damaged In 1866 by a gas 
dde with the announcement ot t ie explosion. In the early 1870s. sen- 

S rlnr publication and Mademoiselle orated from his wife and witn hfs 
onheur's biography, Gambart business largely in the hands of 
stage-managed a promotional tour two nephews, he retired to the Con- 
for the artist on a scale to be envied tinenr. Until his death in 1902, he 
. by the most energetic publicity divided his time between the 
manager. Following a round of par- Chflteau d’Alsa in Spa and the pala- 
ries in London and a visit to Gam- tial residence “ Les Palmier® “ he 
bart’s country place at Wexham built for himself in Nice. There, 
i* Windsor, there was a trium- in a setting of Vanderbilt-atyle 
tlirough the great luxury, the host of artists, musl- 
- - s. A tour of the clans, actresses and euphemistic- 

Highland*, vividly described ally described " wards ", he devoted 
by Mr Maas, evidently produced his talents to producing a round of 
onough material in the way of live- matindes and soirdes for distin- 
stock^and landscape studies to keep gulshed personages. A string of roy- 
‘ * als, including our own “Comtessa ae 


of prints in cuch Mute ; it was hoped 
thus to allay dm suspicion of the 
public, Gambart was also involved 
m the campaign to strengthen the 
copyright law and prevent infringe- 
ment of his dearly won reproduc- 
tion rights. The accumulated returns 
were immense. It was said that 
Flatow made £30,000 out of Frith’s 
“The Railway Station’’ and he left 
£45,000 when lie died aged forty- 
seven in 1867. Moon enjoyed rather 
a brilliant term of office as Lord 
Mayor and died a baronet of Port- 
man Square In 1871, leaving a for- 
tune of £160,000. Gambart also 
could bask in rhe favour of society, 
and if toe title and trappings, of 
aying Spanish consul in Nice are not quite 
of the 6ame class, he certainly 
showed more imagination in his 
style of retirement. Ga-mbart's 


career epitomizes in Its most osten- 
tatious form the consolidation of 
tihe art dealer's position In the world. 
He wa6 depicted by NicaJse de 
Keysex in toe first floor vestibule 
of “ Lea Flalmiera ” wearing a toga 
alongside the greatest artiste of the 
European tradition : the dealer had 
become patron. 

The sudden royal commands, the 
obsequious dedications and titled 
subscription lists gloss over tlio real 
direction of tho Victorian nit trade. 
Gumbart, like other dealers in 
modern work, sold pictures to rich 
manufacturers and engravings to 
the middle classes. For the artist, 
the dealer was an agent who 
allowed him to work In peace, un- 
interrupted by hesitant prospective 
buyers and largel 
diffi 


>811 

untroubled by 
dacisions. As 


UUk , ..... .vi.jit.iil.j . w,v,.- • „ — , - — --•« ivm im-i jmiwi 'Mi-v ....... — iX®** ® u *y i° r twenty years and for ,i,o. n,wiuuin 8 uw own wuiuuaoo uo 

bmilos and Cleobouline appear us which it is iiecessniy to distinguish tho totality uf I.t-igluim’s uriisU- cunii: fimn u pailUiilnr, ui««^ Gambart to more tbun triple his out- Balmoral”, visited or were visited 

Cleobulus and Clcoboline, Fatidica between what they describe as too work aniniiuis tn uny tiling, iiihI Mock, in wlilcli iliis xueminj Jr" Ja 3^, by liim, and in roturn for bis ser- 

as Pntlcitla in both catalogue and warm, resonant Venetian colouring whether it is possible tout these dux of ptvsoiiulity is qiuie cli«£ . rtia speculations on the home vices lie acquired a chestful of 

.and a location for “ Rlznali of “Cimabue’s Celebrated Madonna supposedly lifeless dinosaurs tiro tori site —they were bath ^ n ] a 5 ice 1 t 1 wera no less successful: medals and decorations, not least 

’ - ■ - • *' I- ^ » 1 — ‘t .. e .. . .... ' virtually every well-known example that of honorary Member of the 

— — — — Royal Victorian Order (Fourth 


‘i awiiu ocaiucuL J) 

hut this is no ortcuse tor their 

remaining out of reckoning. The discussion of the works is 

It 4s one of the many virtues ,o£ perhaps not quite as confident or 
the Orm ends’ book that they neat as far-reaching as the. treatment of 
the development of the personality,, the man. The place of. classical _ . , 

both: private and public, In some themes In Leighton’s work and how . - • 

'detail, so far as evidence allows; their treatment develops -is well set dY MarvAQllG StfiVeilS 
much has dlsappqared, so that- the . out, especially the interesting rela- J J 

.authors are greatly Indebted, as tLonsIilp between Leighton and 


Directions for decoration 


which became the cluuucicrisikd : 
Mucliu’fl own style. This 


■mm 

m 

l f'j: ■, . [ 

i V | 


■ ^h®y' acknowledge,- to -Mrs Russell Bro wiling . in tola context during ALPHONSE MUCHA : 
. « *Wi*ypllittio biography the 1860s. But- apart from a couple Lccture» nn Art 

‘ • °I hltlterto Indispensable. On of generat remarks, the por**““ *° 

crucial relationship with the 
-of Albert Moore Is not really 
into at all. The authors note 
range Leighton acquired two Moore. 


'..of 1906, hi toerto indispensable. On 
. other, hand, they nave brought 
to bear on their subject much new 
inai-orlel, Including unpublished 
- documents, and a remarkable 


be it a poster or a brooch, is based 
upon Sincerity. Decoration cannot 
exist for its own snka i it must ex- 
press the character, material and creation mm uvaiuuimii ,y* -..i* : . -«~v* 
purpose of the abject in quastion, of art was to in' ova mo dlfhw^.; ; .-.oi ore 
’ 8 cf a bookcovcr os on example, several of Gauguin’s folloive/j^i ,^, s 


easy to understand. This may be 
due either to - * 


Class). 

Despite — or because of — such a shod work, 
showy success story, Gambart re- 
mains a stubbornly two-dlmonslonal 
figure, a cardboard grnndee. The 


icult financial 
many discovered when attempting 
to go it alone, the lack of deadlines 
ana problem of translating their 
work into realistic cost/ time benefit 
terms led to disaster. The purchaser, 
oil the other hand, did not have to 
cope with the vagaries of artistic 
temperament and was reassured by 
the dealer as to toe soundness of 
his aesthetic and financial judg- 
ment. 

The question inevitably arises : 
how positive was the contribution 
Gambart made to the course of 
nineteenth-century art 7 Since the 
ascendancy of the Boyd ells in the 
previous century, dealers had been 
accused of merely wanting “to 
follow, flatter, and degrade, not to 
lead, exalt, and refine ,T public tasto. 
If we believe that the most gifted 
dealer should combine a fine criti- 
cal appreciation of art with com- 
mercial hardheadedness, then Gam- 
bart from this account appears to 
have been more conspicuously en- 
dowed with the latter talent. 

He bought, quite simply, what He 
was likely to sell at a profit. It is 
clear that tola could lead to allp- 
He took unfinished pic- 


author has followed up every pos- 

„v.u — — poor proof reading or slble lead but ha9 been unable to 

rejection of nil rules’ goveraW? - : to faulty translation. Whatever 8 the 9*|jl,SL a ™ r « rt was busy 

creation nnd evaluation of* i dealing 
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- . T - decorating theoretical sys. . . „„ 

this object, uie artist must enipha- upon the traditional criteria " ^ 
"toeae three primary qualities had governed all great stf 1 ? 


sources of Mucha 


iff tin® jSM 

•s dccogj 
...in's 


Decoration governed by rules and through harmony of. line, colour and art. 
theories may seeni incompatible compositional elqniente. sou _ 

with toe wayward curves of Art ..., . ■ . • . style lay in Gauguin’s ^ 

Nouveau. Yet Alphonse Mucha, one Jt2 u £ rt t £ 6 t oS anarchy, li is Lectures on v g fg- 

of Art Nouveau’s leading designors, because they in- that he, too, like .©* S' 

propounds In his Lectures on Art followers, reacted 

a set of principles controlling toe ?..iu ^ r L No S71 - , u dealgnew anarchy hy establishing 


with theories writing at toe end of his career. 

should not be made harder G i ven the Perfunctory official form 
necessary. to reed end under. ?' ”!?&.“£ Jboufthafr 

il the inner man. 
no family reminis- 

. pencil studies, and toV^ranro. cences and tow recollections by 
ducrions of a representative seSec- frI - en ^ s faU bad ? on, Mr. Maas 
tion of Mucha’s finished works. In 



_ 1 the raMf.7 i* worxs. jn 

efore,. while oes^ the, 

j n j, the foreword as 
undoubtedly were designed fby 

m!lnW t0 tT ustrate bis theoretical 

points . However, it would be 


refrains from speculating at lenath 
about the private motivation of nls 
subject. Furthermore, he is wary 
of assessing the significance of 
Gambart*? career in a wider context, 
which could have helped to give 
the book a greater sense of perspec- 
tive. . _ 

When Gambart first arrived in 


principles . underlying a 
jjvotks nf .;prt|.. ' ■ 

46 iy;ndt a: rigorous tfieor et l- • 


“ low whether all the England, die occupation of dealer 
j n ““®iJ'O e s and diagrams ” illustrated wa9 not even a . well-defined trade, 
K P e text were prepared by let. alone a respected profession. 

/'JSSSS specifically fpr this text, * 

Whother all Mudie*: 

■re .included In 


. circle;. 

reflected £n' 


IbtetleaVbd with a nuffl^ 
reproductions of well-known 
by Mucha which seems to r 
that the book is fumed 
taneousjv at a more general 
For 


MUD WAki Colnaghi’s had i^n mixed' up, in 
s “ sketches “ pyrotechnics, Agnew's in frame and 
the- text or furniture making ; both dealt in 


?•; 8 wloction, and whether scientific Instruments on toe aide. 

• wueba or toe book’s editors wrote Louis . Victor Flatow, Oambaifs 
. ‘P e captions.- In .the ; reproduc- main rival in toe 1860s, was a Jew- 


■ Mucna « not a rigorous theoretl- - and . 
clan and definitional confusions ate! non-natu^aliatijc, • JM 
encountered Vtithia the first: two • &*£ of Gauguin and r 
paragraphs bf 'the opening lecture. ■ former influence ia 
p tha leBs, during the’ CQiirse of Mucha- 8 J emphas ' 
eight lectures, he does develop to® edurco of tr 

irly-cimrinciij$ theory of dectffa- nd« md in his belief diet sincere — — “ — ^ -caption'; “there'seeim to^be uianipula'te any c 

tioo,-.,&'..b»W’Vhl, eifpry «« <«ly be S^^SS. th'e “dectio" A Ybose mutt w.lk round , 

:t equa- v i det i a use f„i chosen, toi bear cap- walks round a itub.' 


mtions. - In the -reproduc- . -puup 11 , _ 

ns of the finished Works there ub illiterate whose previous icareers 
; 8 ‘' 0 ' three, point* to notet all' toe had. ranged from toe sale of fraudu- 
f eppoduedous . nave titles but . only lent old masters to' the practice of- 
ome are given an additional expla- -chiropody.. He claimed, he.- could 

“ “ customer;: “You 

'em as a cooper 


uuu. - . oeses trus cneory upon ■' w “vnest oecoranon can 01 

P^ect equa. ^eiT’a” ffi S» r^d TjBUHk toe Wak^f 

Scom^dfe^idejqV^^: ime function, form and MuSa^llfe. But tofl^DsJ^#: S.°“5L *e..phrMlng of -tfi. 


and the arrangemotit dE .xbmpdsl- ' -rui * '« ' 
donal; elements. The visual' farm' “"Sf* of, Gauguin is less 

created by these two components is .Gauguin’s conscious 

determlpod by tho artist*! need to f%l c, ?i , Q t n dl L rin8 “ e closing years of 

provide toe spectator with n visually os 10 c f eate uon-naturalistic 

agreeable sensation— ono of Mucha’s r wa ? the product of artistic 

touchstones of beauty. Line must ^[ c "it* 8,1 r - u, . es w . e £ e nverthrmvn 
therefore be sinuous rather than „ 0 artl J l s r, Sht to distort 
straight and compositional elements n , re . acc ording to his personal 
must conform to the proportional 2? 8lu A tI<>n 1 - the specific needs of 


Francis .Graham 


tures away from John Linnell, ad- 
mitting later “ we where [sic] both 
anxious to make money as fast as 
possible”. The wholesale ordering 
of paintings . by the dozen from 
Alma-Tadema, toe sure-fire success 
of a certain formula once dis- 
covered and exploited, encouraged 
dreary repetition and stifled creati- 
vity. The cavalier substitution of 
copies in shows while the originals 
toured “ Timbuctoo, Lucknow, 
Delhi or Algeria” stemmed front a 
policy of financial, not cultural, 
emplre-bulldlng. 

In common with other dealers 
and many artists, he cashed in on 
popular sentiment, knowing toe 
English liked to think they liked 
animals, : believed in God; had read 
a few books and supported the 
country. At toe time of the Crimean' 
War, be sent out Edward Arinitage 
to' make sketches for pictures oE the 
battles of Balaclava and Inkermart. 
Colnaghi’s backed William Simpson 
and -Agnew’s, With more enterprise, 
sent Roger Fenton the photo- 
grapher. It would be interesting 
to compare how their rival schemes 
prospered but stock book records' 
are difficult to come by now. This 
unfortunate fact also prevents any 
detailed examination of toe mechan- 
ism by which the price for paintings 
rose m the mid-Victorian period, 
weighing . toe relative impact of 
Gambart and Flatow; 

: -Mr Maas se^s Gambart, as a necas- 
dary'evil. Whether we see Himes 
an evil- at all perhaps depends ulti- 
mately on bur view of -toe . art he 


&nrfc of Alphonse. MW 18 
Mucha and Marina HendH^™| 
demy Editions, 1974), but 
cha«i of a second book 1? n®- 

JSir<f1i.TS»S toaOSSTto ' wliicU -h’e r wrshod"o“%r. l«un«.lon fir «■»»*. 

nature,: . press. In Gauguin’s work, this led foreword to too first . . . 

compositional eiemisita to an object, tive qualities of line and colour, make. Tfjq loxii h .soWWT,;^ 


j. ® Publish an- edition ol Mqpha’s : W 

on Art . mustwted wl to 

material.. It is alw OJdstenw 

.^“oable to • niake these lectures , .By the.- middle of the century, 
Hio^o approachable to toe general however,, efforts had been made to 
pending public. ' But, this editioo defend their position and to protect 

fV 111 tlfiF Kfltfofif olfhat* * o ena^iol. *4<ia4n hiia^nii^D *A' m^wfanllohD 1 dasa. 


ng much 
ac judg- 


sold. The 'author wisely does not 
.chance bis arm at anythin 
approximating to all aesthe _ ^ 
meat, GIvert toe scholarly buiYow- 
Ing In basements, the uiiear thing of 
long-forgotten bestsellers to adorn 
museums, the Bale-room and private 
collections, It cannot be long before 
Gant barfs taste in English and, 
French, painting is not merely a 
matter of academic concern, vintage 
apt acquires a , special charhL . • 
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by Soger Van Gindertael 

translated by V. Menkes . 

Years ahead of his time in his approach to painting, 
the Belgian artlet James Ensor (1880-1949) 
inspired many of the leaders of the twentieth 
century art movements. In this vita! re-assessment 
Roger Van Gindertael fully outlines and analyses 
the stature and achievements of this master of the 
macabre, of caricature and soolal criticism. 

160 pages with 23 pages of co/out Illustrations 
and 91 In black and white , £8. 60. 
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The self-obsessed agony 


ARCHITECTURE 


By Richard Calvocoressi 

AMISS AN ORA CUMIN! : 

Egan Schiele's Portraits 


neotl to act out his fantasies in although at its price it is unlikely 

front of his full-longtli mirror, to be within range of manv. Ihc 11 v D,, Hi Kaufman, n 
neiicil and paper in hand. In this juxtaposition of, illustrations is J&Ulll XYdULIiltUMi 

wuwrr it comes almost as a sur- thoroughly illuminating and ttio 

prise to learn that, unlike sn many photographs themselves are of a — ■ r*?-?*?? 

of liis Viennese coil temporaries, high standard. One, however, GliOWiKS RAMlli s 
Schiele did hot commit suicide, or muse have cone astray during pi^aso's Ceramics 
even contemplate it os far ns one production: the promised photo- Translated by Kenneth L’ 


Clay Picassos 

.T-'i--: — • decided that tlio only soluti^ 


FEBRUARY 27 1976 TLS: 241 


to stuy us close to the ori& 
possible. In this, one stupS 
has .succeeded admirably. Vm 


Egon Schiele's Portraits even cent emulate it ns far ns one proa ucnon . . iae imuvu- Trnnslnteil by Kenneth Lyons. 

— , . can gather, hut reached some sort graph of Kail Kiaus u» nowliere 2g2 , 7 rn illustrations Seeker 

271pj» and 335 illustrations. Umver- of ^librium in Ids last, married to be seen. The filial page shows and^miurn £18 

sny of California Press. £40. VM ,- s: a coninarttlvdv healthy a poignant photograph ot Schiele h _ ia \ . 

.... ni nlity is reflected ill his hcauti- on his deathbed, his face strain* el v 


, , . . , . a i...... ful, haunting painting of 1917, “The at peace after die ravages of Even the confirmed Plcossophile 

In the preface to her book, Alessan- Family ”, Ht once prlvote and uni- Spanish influenza — the one self- j ias probably long ago conceded (if 
dru Com ini acknowledges the veisa j j n bs allegorical implications, portrait lie would never paint. ho lias bothered to think about It 

* wonderful readiness of both my „„„„ Reservations about Egon Schiele's at all) that the artist's ceramics 

parents to make the far-off, long- S ri «£h Portraits are purely personal. They represent something less than the 

dead Egon Scluele as much a part to scream his ti Riimas aloud, which b ave nothing to do with the quality high point of his creativo achieve- 

of their lives as he lias been of took ^ the form of hundreds of rmv, oE scholarship involved, which is ment. This compendium of 

mine*'. One wonders whether tlie surgically accurate images ot ms ft rst . ratQi Tliey concern the relent- Picasso’s ceramic output with its 

Comini elders had bargained for the own, often naked, body, in lurid ^ s3 way i n which Professor Comini accompanying text by Georges 


parents to make the far-off, long 
dead Egon Schiele as much a pari 
of their lives as he has been o' 
mine”. One wonders whether tin 


tins succeeded admirably, \fJJj 
for instance, that there fc; 
strictest continuity in the n* 
of Picasso's ml despite 
prising episodes”: 1 

In this we find an esseuyl 
tude — voluntary or unctJ 
acquired or conceived— in I 
real value iiiasimirh os H 
dominant force that crest 
very pcrsonul system 
constituted by 'IMcasso’s fn 
through the universa of 2 
sion. A univor.se built lity 
this prophetic relativity ( 
sorinl perception ■with tt^ 
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highly strung Viennese Exjircssinn- 
ist. It is a gallery of horrors and 


own, omen raitea, uuuy, im.ii ^ t n which Professor Comini accompanying text by Georges 
colours end assuming a variety ot exam } nes t he convulsions and con- R a ml6, In whose pottery at Val- 
tnvited guest. Mental ana niiysicai roles— -frustrated adolescent, nermir, tort i ons 0 E Schiele's artistic and lauris Picasso created these works, 
illness, masturbation, male and martyr, Christ, schizophrenic, lover psychological development. does little to alter such n view, 

female homosexuality, Incest, ex hi- and, _ finally, husband is partly j„ her dissection of Schiele Even the problem of selecting tho 
bitlonism, masochism and dentil : explained by I’rotcsvoi Loniiiit in p,- 0 f t . S sor Comini lias picked up few importuut contributions from 

ill esc are same of the themes which terms °t wlinr sue cans riiL so „ ie[ jiiiig of this X-ray gaze of this vast production has been made 
informed the feverish arc of tins 1 Expressionist shift from ta^nue to t j |(f nr[ i st ' Si There was undeniably more difficult by ilie quality of tliu 

liicliK' sirurtff Viennese Exnrcssinn- psyche . a perverse quality about Schiele’s illustrations. The fact that they arc 

That at least, is the rather unmasking of himself and his sub- on the same shiny paper as the text 

*■ 1 . v .!.i. _ C 1 ..^ I'AflialnMAiiia annular rtimnnLlil/A tin roantr nP tha n infn. 


tho reality of facts. Tin* 
ancy of the sensibility, 4 
reflections eternally chng 
spnea, over the pretext r 
almost Immaterially. Miti 



Territorial authority 

theje is no inciiLiuii den tally. Afcborsfonl— I jy I’dw.nd 

By J. Mordau.it Crook ftjg JSSTJ iJSrSTR SSt 


JAMES MACAULAY : 
The Gothic Revival 
451pp. Blackie. £20. 


interior decorutiun by George 
llullnck — may not yet have been 


Ulay • ~ .Thu two chapters on aesihctic properly “written up". But it is 

‘ theory are particularly thin. A tuir- hardly accurate to describe it as 

cvlval ‘hern perspective must inevitably ‘‘the unsung prototype of Scots 

a. £20. underplay English theoreticians like Baronial Visitors have sung its 

■ Burke, Gilpin, Price and Knight, praises for generations. 

■ ,"“ v 5 V ,e S - WiA Ja,„ M Gillespie _ Gruham 


BffiS” ,«en 'been SfeVl" ' A, ' Chiba ^ bH«]L„g ii,h ^gSles ™ 

biop-aphies, monograph, and „ fjrisr n?, r ZTJ" ■""cbicoladons i then o,T ioU°m' 


. . - monograpns and rulruriih R«t ii:™, 7u w men on to Uim- 

ar tides galore, but no general his- ^nular nuTidit niua,d “ “unruffled reasonable, 

tory worth the name. When I re- thSikim? Fs i»nm St nesa H ngine of U,e Perpetual sum- 

vised Eastlake in 3970, I re- tn, ' 1 * c,n S» « ignoLed nltogetliei. mer of the Regency”; Drunitociiy, 
exammed the etu-ly phases of the Then there is that old chestnut, ,n *U its turret ted complexity: 
movement in idle light of modem the question of Gothic Survival and and Lee Castle, Lanarkshire, the 
scholarship and concluded: “A few Gothic Revival. Tho author confuses architectural grandchild of fnver. 




one puts down Professor Com ini’s grandiose and cryptic title of her iects/abjecls — angular, puppet-like with many of the pieces photo- 

wciglity study of the artist's port- bltroc i uc tory chnpter— the weakest figures often, helpless in the chair graphed in “living colour” in out* 

rails with rcHef. For tlio author has , otherwise admirable book, or on the couch, threatened by a door settings makes the whole 

left no stone unturned in. her some of the author's remarks, surrounding existential blankness reminiscent of nothing so much as 

attempt to chronicle the stages In ■ b ,u e n0t i 01 | 0 f „ which is the artist’s merciless way a holiday brochure. How different is 

firlnP ti*atHr ra k'nnt' T-T A i* InSpil (1 y n # iL Mail ! nn jnta ma1!a( e-li a Innai* «-1« a nnnea iiaiiAA aC enma a F (-hflein 


of principles, disparity dt 7T- f 

ciples. disparity of tv a 
that demand for ldtpdii. 
to _ rocci ra them | im v 
participatum of iliu^i J? 

■nation, in ordc^yff* '• 


and complete at 
suggestion and to 
own taste the barely taej* 
vision. ■ 

The sheer quantity of y 


.. i."! y »■**«■ . , 


■■rvf&n years from now 
well be possible 
• v - Tb«f is sdll the 


rife 






ph , “ lo por James luusumy iraainon, anu Rovi- ’ ^ J t«e Danner nail at TaVr 

Macatilay^ book Jd not a history of val as a selfconscious style based ori “more splendid and vivid 

W» S.®v.?°$ ic J Rc i v i. 1 is . fl “tectonic — Umt is, associorional or than anythlng that survives from the 

;* ’= Gothic Rmdval buildings an Scotland environmental — criteria. Ho even Mjddls Ages". Here another hand 

I V “f the far north of England . be- manages to omit any mention of Col- £ visible, the hand of A. W. N, 

■ I ntI 184s - At •**?* 7 n s fnmous article on this subject w 1 "* to Gillespie 

J uw title-page suggests an old pub- in die Architectural Review (19481. 9 l ‘ u,iani ns he did to Sir Charles 
M !ffil! s * trick! dressing up a PhD Much 0 f the bonk « mUn ..1 Barr y at Wesbiiinster. 

closer lMpMtlm! SfTo contem'J emeo of'fiiMrarav^^Vl *"£ si fi nlfic ' t Graham designed imp 0& 

-ii suggests something rather ini,” A lw c k ' r ^ ^ ^ ri-L RomBn r < S®°S C «i»«lw* ™ 

^ serious: perhaps tho author nctunllv Tlio amiin^o Nortliumberland. Glnsgnw and 1 Edlnburgli near the 

thinks hi> him wriiKin a ■‘he author s account of Inverarav— end of the Nanoleoiuc wars. But 



fuslilun, ills art, and vice versu. tinner i al Vienna nor do tliev set up tinctly alienating in their perverse pretentious and often tncomprehen- nrt through the medium of« 
Schiele was probably the most a context for a useful discussion of shock tactics, although Ills great- sible. At first tho problem seems to and the medium through kh 




self-obsessed artist tliere has ever Schiele’s vision of man, so different liess “ s ®. n a,1 tist — of nervous, be one oE bad translation, Soon, 

been— he drew and pointed himself f 10 ni the “primitive man" of con- aggressive linear energy, who used however, one begins to wonder 

more times than even Rembrandt — temporary German Expressionism, colour hi an f equally bold way — whether _ the .trnnslauir, ,_.Yettlixhjg 

and the total portrait Oeuvre can 

be read as u protracted exercise 


temporary German Expressionism, 
But these are minor criticisms. 


cannot be denied. 


the impossibility of 


iih-. f". ?■ 

:i ; f! 

ifll 

i rWp.4 

ii|; i-ill . 

>•?'[/ rat 


in self-psychoanalysis. Even — or ^ ie author’s specific allusions are 
especially — in his portraits of other m0l ' e pertinent. Greater use could 
people, fie would project his own perhaps have been made of Kar 
physical features as well as his Kraus s indignation at the sexual 
simulated or real emotional states, hypocrisy of Viennese high society. 
Art was not necessarily a tlicra- but it is good to have quoted Ins 
pen tic activity for him — something description of Vieuiia as “ an isola- 
which Professor Comini perhaps tfou cel! in which ona is allowed 
does not sufficiently emphasize : it to scream ” — a verbal equivalent for 
may have stimulated further the many of Schiele's portraits and an 

1 — apt metaphor for hfs social and psy- 

chological status as an artist. Otto 
Weinluger, author of Sex and 
Character, and the playwright Frank 

rightly drawn Into the debate. 
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Art in Society by Ken Baynes 
(£12) with 361 Illustrations 
explores the workings nnd 
values of contemporary mass 
culture. Domenico Gtioli by 
Luigi Carlucrio (£12) includes 
reproductions o S 145 pointings 
by tlia' Italian artist who died 
in 1970^ eged 37. Lettering in . 
Architecture by Alan Bertram 
, ( £9.50) with ;300 illustrations' 

■ clnssifles paSt acbieveitients . . 
and laihants today's wasted' ’ 
oppor tu hides. }<tn Tschichold: 
Typogrnphoit by Ruarl McLenn 
,;<E7 j 50) ishh Illustrated ■ 
account of the career of. a ' 

- . leading Eurppe^ typogta£ihqr. 


Limd Hmnplu’ics 
PublLaliei'S : 


African Scenery - 
& Anlirials ; 

SAMUEL DANIELL 
Facsimile reprint In colour as 
original of 1804, " the f inset 
colour plate book in English on 
AfriqwvHIp ahd 


riifaiitile and adolescent sexuality 
was n vital imaginative source for 
Klimt, Schiele nnd Kokoschka. 
Schiele's imprisonment, for the 
alleged corruption of a young girl 
and the dissemination of obscene 
drawings, forms tho subject oE 
another, shorter , book by Professor 
Comini but It is also dealt with in 
some detail here since it marked e 
crucial turning-point in the artist's 
relationship with the outside world. 




*>on, |i 0ll . Certainly we would uc 
nder t0 find the ceramidrfi a 
i/iijg prenccuputinii with refined di ■ 
tosK, mij .sophisticated glazes. j. 
do find, not surprisingly, bh J 
is ill the area of tn ; 
.sculpture — those works 111 f: 
there is considerable modd&ji 
painting — rather than In i s. 
might ku called pure ceranxu b 
we .sec the greatest wit mill 
• lion. Thu earliest pieces eiijfl ■ 
nro ilia female figures of «l B 
1940s whosu elemental for«B 9 
strong reference to primitm at p" 
torrnnenn sculpture and wy fe 
to recall Picasso's own 
stick figures of the MJJrhr' 
Btiih their shapes and ««r 
surfaces, however, give 
J sldcrably more presence 


j' .•?!' 



'! s “R[ s . trick! dressing up a PliD Much 0 f the book Is mk..n Bttn Y BC WestnUnster. 

closer iSimciIonllf Tocon tem'J tmeo iiffeSSlllc , “!l m /P si fi nlfic ' t G ™ham designed impor* 

suggests something rather ini,” Z,w ck r n„ « ni"L Roman , C ^°^ c Relics i» 

serious: perhaps tlio uuihor nctunllv Tim amhn^o Nortliiimberland. Glnsgnw and Edlnburgli near the 
thinks he hns written a historv nf Z ,or s 0CC0|,n ( of Inveraray— end of the Nopoleomc wars. But 
the Gothic Revival. y Mm ric P cj® ra ? ,1 , nQ ‘"volving Roger ‘he bulk of this book Is necessarily 

* . , „ bu 1 -J°hn Vanbrugh and concerned with secular buildings: 

Iir. hJS 6 . ■!? A ft? p ho Robert Mylne, as well as four mein- custles were the obvious, emblenv 

Ha S w d D w,t 1 j ,e , Gol hs for years, hers of the Adam family-— is sound at * c medium for a revived Gothic 
tho Si® C ? Se p il* nt i oE ^" DUgh - , Bu f th « 'details hove already ffr 1 ® hi tho wilder counties of north 

(J\ l ‘ e ’ nan s Magazine j he lias appeared elsewhere in a formidable Britain. By comparison Gothic 

famili ar?hives r - 8 h?°?, 8 Sc ? t , t J s 5 riQ73? y I f“ L j ndsa /, and M “ r y Cosli church- building hi those areas^ is 
doTerS if h Sf«h't. \ ims i v,sit °d J 1973 )- As for Alnwick and its meagre before 1820, and negligible 
scorilf nf i d .“"i” and api ? enda 8 cs * tho author seems to before 1 800, Only with the work of 

have “Hi r «wch by Peter ^ i _ ] , h 5 m Bl i rn ^ Edinburgh, Thomas 



" "nsa«ttaaaf — - - 

.small nnnw of wit *nd g.;. - 

Some of these crcamru ^ 

smssss^STo the letter 

and these hionxes, to Vl,VA 

striking than their painw ^ * ,iQ -“*5 Pahiters, whose fantastic 

s ° sbert Lancaster SfiST Affid "ft ft 

When, however, i~^ : usual flood of uninsured, ili.nrn. 

the urea of n . 10 ^ Jk# ALAN BAR tram , P°5^ Qn ® d and characterless sans- 

ceramics In swndurd bartrami sarif. How welcome would have 

Picasso's main contrluunrai . Lettering In Architecture u een views of tlie relationship 

surface painting, we tfl76pp and 284 t j between typography and religious 

painting for the n, ? rt J?rt d^ um phries. £9.50 P 0t6S ' Lund beliof- an Inquire into why and 

**»•■ «*i* ramie B *Pr*ui U ‘ - how It is nnssible a«nirati>I v 

would some Other J ' • 1 ~ gauge the exact degree of . even- 

pl«t w , pl ott er. B effectively . a rinse RMirlv nf thn ^irnaFera 


ware" hno ax, an u- enugurnev : David lllc wi»u* crass uugia to rival tlie 

style ,c NecroscoDic » wfn The s 5? ry of Alnwick country houses in architectural sig- 

necroscopic will be under- Castle’s rococo Gothic recotun-nr nificance. A. new spirit beains to 

theolo^ns Ur ^ut aS onlv Sy amatn C ” niar^T OQually important, its * mer E®j symBoIlMd by tlie change 

philoloet will thi Cli celn , th ? context of Gothic Ravi- 5™? 1 .Engllsli to Decorated. 

S ‘E^b the use of wl work in the north-east — has ^ Pugin's work at Warwick 
worse ^ HU nrrhni.m 1 ^ ui? « ' ^ appeared in an article (not Brld S^ Stockton on Tees and New 

tude" a , ssue A ™ en g one d here) in the Journal of c £*“u Revival 

predicative!^ ( used the Royal Society of Arts (1S73). church building in the north comer 

m£r J 0] be i^ t - Adnm's menu- Se ToW^df Sa ^ K S the K noblest sirwtuVS i & nortli 

Sibed* 0 as 3aV ' " a “ffibereS ^ ^ ISt^SOE * I# “ 

Wography from tho wide variety in Alan herjted from^rajS *' xne thepJ/ino.’ With WilUaiu Bura—tlie fans el 

Lettering in Architeoture. genitive cause of Hume's own trea- S^ D J,ia t.. tou i 3, J aee ^ »■ he a Urn-. of Scots Baronial— the author 

uses”. The same architect's court. ^ y i <dr » Ratorson, brings his study to a close. The 

yard at Culzean is praised for Its .f 011 ’ J™ 1 ? 8 Md Archi- davelopraeut of what Robert 

& swirl of baroque concatenation *^ e “Ploltotimi of the K ?cr called "The Scotch style" 

• ■ ■ In which emptiness is charged MelviHe, ® u B «walts its historian. One of 

,CA a , nd recharged as space pulses across !S2S 1 J? H «* on Taymouth Is ?i oae . w, ‘° pleyed a part in Its 

the terraces". Alas, Dr Macaulay ^?l„ etlcal,y Seated. And tlie | 0 ^ esi ? was Bum's, master Sir 
Q — — Ijn gian n a In tore «,w a r , .> dalms kinship with the historian. ^^ resq H® Precursors ' of Sir R°hert Smlrke. Smirke’s castles 

paimer «* whose fantastic _ . t , “ , , Walter Scott's Abbotsford each F« . briefly discussed, notably 

™n?oMn2 - re now, alas, fast Prom the start he makes his noi^ receive their due. So Tmaiiy of Lowther, Enstnor and Kinfauus. 

‘i 1 ! 8 ’ a ov “ rwh f ,m ed by the Jern viewpoint very clear. Now them have been demolished or P Mt nuch to®™ information has 

===== nn^«« f iS od “ nins P ired » ill-pro- fa™ a great deal to be said for dismantled: TulUdiewon, CraJaeod l®n,B been available on that under- 

f„5 u d nd ritoracteriess sans- devolutionary history ; regional Rjwsie, Crawford, A^ercSrnev ® stS P' a tocl, ambidextrous architect— 

?°rif. How welcome would have topography, local history in the best MiUeama Lindertis, Xitclirva^ bsginning with an Oxford DPIiil 

been hla views of tlie relationship sens^ has a long and honourable catalogue of destruction 1 ^ thesis in 19G1. 

T j .— j typ^rephy and religious Hradition. Unfortunately Dr Mac- *®ng and melancholy. "Craw- The siren ath of Tha rnfhfr 

Lund belief; an inquire into why and eulay gets out not only to inform ford Priory" Dr Macaulav Revival S !n L 1 JmZZ 

how it is possible accurately to hut to persuade, to redress the comments, “gathers Into itself Mfl<4ulnv >?« 

= ga 8 Bfl i- t J ie degree of . even- balance of historiography by calling the calm vbS of^s aw ^ 

■tivelv geli f al fervour burning within by in the north to destroy the academic equipoise before the dark conscience leal m(T 

nvely a close study of tho typeface on dominance of the south. Perhaps of the -_.* tuusui€nc ® }cai_ ana secular Goitidc Revival 


pold, etc), empty for so long. 


55t ffiiTeaS church notice W- scholars -have t^en theeW^ 1SS ffigg? 
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FRANCIS E. HYSLOP : 

Henri Evenepoel 

Belgian Paipter .iii Paris 1892-1809 , 


or Paris SSjfef 

form. Outstanding ^ 

are several scries ® e hard i 

bered. Francis E. Hyslop's readable and impressionable and prolific . which the succ^aMMt% CSLpS,!. for » 
account of his life and work, with Va , thn , . bullfight are VlEES a 1 


mu.:: — :rx «**M J *uyea at once n umasivu voium? MnranTov miniif- t::r 

rx stirnn ^ raeirtorii of covering the ^widest possible field: «« J fie 2. be f ter 

Df Lamartine analysing the subtle typographical 

bitidTi* 6 ? 8 ^ Even for those who details which distinguish the various fnt^ HiohlJn? h iK y “n d f epor 
P« to it to say wha? 522ft propaganda; L A 0! P e 


have agreed. Inci- tory. 


sp.id^itefmiij j i Masfftiro-.. 


l „ , ' «vch ior tnose WHO uwunauiBa uie various i nfA wiohionj „ A r 1 ' 

»pld be hard put to it to sav what brands ■ of political propaganda: lnt0 j 11 A hl ? nd glena - On home 
‘ay stood for, the letters gpno drawing our attention to the social srouod. ha is secure. But when he 
rved over a ruined uatewav .srtH distinctions that- so frequently find ventures touth^ he Invites the wrath 


„zr ° v ? r a ru «ned gateway -still distinctions that- so frequently find invltes ™* wrath 

we echoes of Legron^ trum- visiMe:' expression In the cholce of ®f *e Sassenach. 

certain extreme cases the t y^ face| * ni . hot disdaining to. ’ On Strawberry Hill he Is peii 
ba completely in- nonce* and. analyse, such exotica functory. He neither provides new 
ttprehensible ; the words * the hopefully “ oriental ” letter- material noir dtes the standard arti- 


The, Kafirs, lllustratecj 

GEORG?. FRENCH A^GAS, - ; 
Fatialmile. reprint of 1849 original. 
1974, 22” x 15J", 162 pp., E139 

Art & Artists of Africa 

ESME BERM AN • 

1974 11 v k jf'^ldlpp., SJ21 


»n» o»» ura 7 .n>ic,rf«,,^. ; . VB.ag|i^;mo»:WeS»lftSldf:- .i^^aarXI»- l U-.Zr SS"S'SS>» 
■ * v M i h i M i M iii i i r ' i ' ■^£ r ' jSS!???'- J** toodfrp^tlmes^Are -Mdr^au’s studio: of the context In turned ahd some both F 

. .?f° uVe ffl~!“^T e .?. e Pdft /shoold have which Matisse found his direction, modelled where the 
Hid- Pledssb died, in - lflOS : ii. iAa- WtCtor . The glimpses of Moreau's generos- SoneLted forms oSSnrt 

tweiity-siven, . he would ‘ still -! be House off^ ^?1fy ^ IheiS^rt.-Bi^gS 1 [ha fr eedom C o£ F eac h JndM^al t" bird '^ ike identities 1 ^ 
»° r ’ ‘'f L ! 8 Evenepgbl 'learoc %ra TooltHik ^eveSp ln hfs 1 own h way ^maki It pa,nted Editions. 

Matisfo dSd' ’fa^SS * tnSSt omrt^oM! eriec-, . ;dls 0 Rouatdt, Marquee and Man- the text, which att?n>Pg 

HSSSS! -■». s= OHM- Sp'^SJsJS 

'-£S£psuL. a ms 

stru a gs of J3 uswve Moreau U'dte- the P«4«ian scene as a subject, the er allowed only seven working £^S3i rfnt S «h^rf« t and fr* 
Ecole des Beaux-^hs. In 1899 the same refusal to stay stylistically y® a ™, whose art deserves attention SVri? Im ersec^ 

Belgian parntw- Henri ^Evea^oed still, aud at times the imkgm pro- i n its »«* right and at the same !S' 
actually did die. at the age, of diiced by the youha Evenepoel are dm ? throws a glancing light on the cpb^ 

of'.. dUtinctiy., comparable to Picasso's, begmmngs of others who jived 5 


of whiS jl 

context |ti turned ahd some both.S 
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Many olher tides on S. Afrioan 
ah. architecture and oeramlcB. 
Write, for proapeclus. .Order from 
your bookseller or directly from : 
A. A. BALKEMA, 

PUBLISHER 

. P,Q : Box . 1.675, Rotterdam, . 

Netherlands - j ■ 


?. PAnTO MHKANAI nrrFP ^ used , advertise Chu Chin i (Jtfetropohtun Museum Studies, 
atenclllerf Aw uu u » Chow and Turkish delight. . 193,4-36; Cownfry Life, 1973). On 

ffi’are -. Until the appearance of such a M mes Wyatt he,ls out of date. He 

Pjog macliines^hiit'a S f SP n 7 masterwork we -must rest content to ^exonerate that brilliant 

wy m&EKn&JKS- Mr Bertram's booRnd rel?! i° l J nsta ’ 

Sr have Blware h^n very seod it is. The illbstrations “JS £” d P r &_ io l a ^ , ln » 


uMforgettablei. ; : impresslob. Had 1900s he was an om 
Matisse died »h, 1896 at twenty- tic. and his vnutbfui « 


y*} tlie artist’s highest 


r have alwnue hil» v,Vii i very goon it is. The iijtwtranons r**"- 7 i«u»coaiun«i incompe- 

ipirehensible^hRv if** P 8 Well-chosen, ■ frequently un-- E?/ lce v..® 1 ut evidence marshalled in 

pSSrfSMSlS ■' familler and tawriaWy informative. W 4 Works, 

hL, nostalgia. , They also ; provide aq admirable Volume 6 (1973) puts Hie matter 

ffnn i2?J& r £? d >wd P°P ular f®rrectivei. to some preconceived S^fcWnw d ni > . l ii e ‘ Watt's 

Ki^T1 iA5, l aXe nmnerous. fdeas, demonstrating es they, do the 4jl3^- d 1 £V^fr , Si , -F urh ^ “ , to- 
JL *?? VI t With what;: Wr want; of long Overlapping of birntrasted Jftf*? 11 **. ®ht it. doM not coMOdii 

7letrArin?& ' to® 8 * . call " dia- styles. Too frequently ■ we tend .to r ” ^ "F s *°^ h i 8 

qtSStffS 1 ? . are f6w In number assume diet th^ revival pf Gpdilc i . 1 E* ,0 y t £*** 

Site- 


Matisse, giro a pupil of Moreau , Evenepoel led a more obedient life i on S enough to b 
but,, though not possessed, of :sb afl , a student with an allowance ^fiures in twentleth-c, 
hurrying q talbnt > as Picasso s, 'he than Picasso as a ireowheelina i . 


lancing light on the £ “S,* ’cdbgi ! 


: —1 -■ »' I had douo epoUgh (p be bohemian, 

• j '■ ' I ■ \ ':j: % ' : ■ , : ■ , 


So es . a ; ireq wheeling . ' . 
but both were . young ■ • 


i to become majS ■ 

entieth-centufy an. f ja 

Christopher Green 


»M. m Bo . LOUIS I §CA i4M 

res south he Invites the wrath fcipir W'l.W ■ J • |V#^ lj| Wr 

s Sassenach. ..V, i. “ 

Strawberry Hill he Is peiv ' r ''fry 

SS&SSfiS ?• fpiMldoBiijirgola'cind Jaimiiti Molita 

i ^yatHieja^oift oLdate. ^ Not slncQ; Frank Lloyd Wright has there been a contrl* 
? at -WlSff but,on to American;: architecture of such strength and 
anf° proSonaT inroS ; power as the buildings of Louis Kahn, • 

rfS^fST- K^wort I h ? h £ lr !n W ? e ° f - Kahn ' 8 work are revealed 

ie 6 .(1973) puts tiie matter - ? this Invaluable book, whloh includes many photo* 

L^lco A A7^. . KK& I d ^ ,n §«- showing all df his Impdrt- 
it. But it. doe* no^comaS f nt bu 5, in ® 8, Thfe is the definitive work dn this tower- 

SS 22 s 9t ° f ?, ur u tIm& ~? unique' documentation of his 
and wiitdn? ih'.ForS, paw, ^ m9nte ' r0,lect, nQ the fascination, tind 

:fe C £|S t e o r r a Sf d g£ K'r : lh 4. Brn al»te<J.frc,m. this great. philosopher-. 

Gothic seats— .Dr: Macaulay * 

M ;sOmo.iiew material. But 

buildings ere not nearly as ^y^PPt Pi> 0 togt'Gpbs I DlQn$ &nd drswfnaa’ ' . aa'fl 

vn to (> southern, historians ” , '. . . i 7 i"' : ® 
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ible theories : the first, w*. 
here understood as the co&ten! 
objective historical materia 
rules out vnluenudgments. *>' 
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it the last decade of the eighteomh 
cent niy the question of the r elation - 
Uiip between our interest in art and 
our oilier pursuits was a question 
d ;ic\riictics. By the last decade ot 
the nineteenth century it had he- 
conte a problem interna] to the his- 
tory of art. The aesthetics of art- 
11 Is rorv in the post-Burckhardt era, 
from 1890 to 1930, had a number of 
distinguishable preoccupations. For 
instance, how ao you oxLcnd the 
conception of artistic order from the 

B i null girts of classical Greece and 
ligh Renaissance Italy across to 

K ce-classlcal, medieval and post- 
it- naissance ant ; how do you retain 
a sense of the artist’s distinctive 
achievement rather than simply re- 
cognizing his subject-matter, level 
of verisimilitude, and the historical 
connections of hU work ; how do 
you pain insight into the social or 
psychological force of his use ot n 
motif ? (The name of Riegl could bo 
attached to cite first of these con- 
cerns, Wuelfflin to tdte second and 
Warburg to the third, but rite over- 
laps between them make such riiu- 
pi If I cation dangerous.) The general 

g uettion was*, bow to be an wrt- 
istorkm without just adding 
un assimilated information to the 
literature, or indulging in capri- 
cious ii ml rhapsodic projection on to 
the pa*'.? 

Writing m ni nly in the Ate w Liter- 
art> N i atari}, bur also in orher Amer- 
ica i periodicals in the past five 
. years, art-historians have returned 
to the problem with a significantly 
different emphasis: they assume 

that the painting or building af (lie 
pnsr stands in some awkward rela- 
tion to n present-day interpreter: 
either we fail to respond to it with 
our own contemporary ideas, or we 
fail bn responding with our own 
contemporary ideas. These are the 
two c*c ironic position's. But the prob- 
lem is not scon as an underlying 
difficulty in uhe writing of history, 
rather as the result of die crippling 
inheritance of past wiling on art. 

I shall come back to that view of 
past writing In a moment. It is the 
. • turn between the «tt of the past and 
} .nil-*' pteadnt i Interpreter that; ‘fa 1 the 
• main issue.', . •••••••*, a *;‘; ,*; • 

One way In which we may be 
ablo to see how to bridge the gup 
between present Interpreter and 
pust work is to link It to another 
gap, that between the forms and 
formulations of the artist and his 
contemporary spectators or readers. 
For In Its original context the 
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second a sot of biases, the sua 
originating in the neo-Platordeb 

By Michael Podro is lhnt wu do not integratedu* 

of tho historical genesis of it 

til list's performance or the fineness work is not simply looked through or drawing procedure captures with criticism, which hus \ 
of his product must surely have for its subject-matter or treated as sente aspects of Us subject rather liotuil luuutisi criteria . 
possessed an interest for those the mere reflection of interests out- than others, or move delicately positivism uiui tlie idealism fe. 
spectators ami readers. I shall side painting. Wodffiin did not than otliors ; this is seen hero K°- We can only judge in ow, 
assume that central to the artist's hold that a painting's interest was in the way the equivalence between terms uud under uie latne* 
performance In any art Is the use independent of its subject-matter, the kerchief of tho Madonna and the art ui our own times j 
of anu logics or equivalences which but that it could not just be reduced the application of the paint is of Wo can restore the equilV 
tlie spectator can explore and probe to it, And in order to point to the particular fineness and poignancy, between historical and entiedi 
for himself. There are more and irrcducibility he tried to charac* its folds pulled into a configuration course uml between formal; 
less obvious senses or equivalence in terize the mode of formulation in relatively unant lei pa table and com- tout in interpretation by ir 


the visual arts: at the more obvious which the painter worked, Irrespcc- plicated against the dominant family 
end of rhe scale Is the similarity tive of subject. of sliapos running through tlio 


end of the scale Is the similarity t j ve 0 f subject, 
between different objects, as each 
goddess in Rubens’s “ Judgment of . ” "i* 11 

Paris” may seem to present a differ- J? 0 *? 

ent view and moment In time of the 81 

same movement. Then there are °H* e * deluding 
the cases where a continuous form other influences 
is suggested by a number of dis- * n B culture. It u 
crctc objects. But perhaps most * ore j tliat nis 
important is rhe way a painter's further reserv 
rhythms and morphology in the use described by su, 
of his medium are sustained .non of form n 


lion of form mid content in art 


not ub tween paint- 

i moment In time of the but’ the features are of the 

ment. Then there are fiSlS»2|- SSST med\um/subject equivalence of the 

'here a continuous form ®“ a J : klnd suggested by Wo el HI in. and 
d by a number of dis- “J 1 CU, T“JJ- K c ,fl they are teatures which modify ouv 

ta. But perhaps most f ore .- dlat h,s l? Fluenc ®' without sonse of the sub j ect . 

is tltfi way a najiiicr s furtltcr icscrvutinn, hliouhl be _ _ , ... - « • 

d morphology in the* use described by suying : “The sepora- ... ,5°“ r »S.. l i i, * , ¥ iniTf 1 10 ^! 1,s 

or joke ns oNCcobis, 


way Is a kind or joke ns exegesis. 
But frivolity it -sceius is what us 


impart a Reuse of being nulled to vised the “ two roots ” theory 
the drapery they depict, while a The conception of the two roots Alpt!rS 1S ° n * 01 1118 

recognition of the drapery corre- of , le became confused, but before tacilC8, 

spoadingly gives cohesion to tho w0 ,^ v t0 see w \. v ; t ; s wort ], i oa u. But why did Woolfflin Mmself 
pen niRrks. Literary analogues to in K at WoolffHn’s nrocedurcs for restrict Ids attention in the way 

describing paintings and drawings, {- hat J je did ? Why is it time while 
iho OTClftpUOV JtiClE tO hrnr[<(!lv bOlTHUSO tllGV fll'C fixeiTl* ^ tAklted about tWO 1’OOtS Ol Stylfi 

onntlSnri voice P ln|- v liwfcdr critical skill and deli- ) v 'hich must be seen as interacting 

“JmS narraior s voice Woelfflln shows how one can the production of r paintang, 

to ahen atmudes. sct a hout describing a painting J» e hardly considers the interaction ? 

Ff we can appreciate the i mag ilia- so that the description does not ® ne answer, surely, is that in 
tive share left for the original spec- collapse into two heaps, into what is common with most art-historians 
tutors or readers, the sense of represented on the one side, with since, he confused two conceptions 
adjustments and apologies between the manner of representation and °* style: style seen us the final 
tlie factors involved, then wo are design on the other ■ and lie shows character of n work or group ot 
attending to procedures which we how to do this without resort to works which are complete (a relro- 
enn shHre. Justification that we have vague metaphor. It is worth re- spectave conception of .style) uud 
correctly identified the past spec- calling some of the specific features fit Vle seen as the uliUxaumi of 
tutor's or reader’s share will depend to which his “basic concepts” draw resources presented by earlier 
upon being able to show that the attention. For instance, lie describes works, from which aims, procedures 
pust works exhibit such possibili- linear art, with Us ideal of lucidity, nntI devices can be learnt (style as 
ties wiiJi some consistency, and that ns the use of line to define space- die participant's use of tradition), 
such appreciation of equivalence or revealing edges. He contrasts this Fn nio latter cuso to talk of stylo 
analogy makes sense within the with an ideal of cluslveness, working is to talk of tho way an artist 
other elements of the work— even with patches of light and dark to combines, selects and adjusts, in 
makes fuller sense of those other catch the shadows which pass rite former It is to generalize across 
elements. Where we no longer find across the edges of forms. Eacn of finished products. The result of not 
such procedures, the concept of art these notions describes an adjust- distinguishing tho two is that style 
we are using will nave a less com- m e nt of medium to sulderr. F.arh becomes a seamless eurmont and 


sed the “ two roots ” theory. disagreement with Professors Paul 

and Svetlana Alpers is one of the 
The conception of the two roots tactics 
style became confused, but before _ ' , 

a trv to see whv. it is worth look- wEy did Woolfflvn Iwmseif 


ULMLIiUlira UOllLLIKfin LI ■ ■ IK in tmiiiK^ . . . 

precisely because thev are exem- he talked about tivo roots of style 
Plnry in their critical skill and deli- ) vh,ck must , be . seen ? s mteractmg 
efley. Wool ff! in shows how one can j 11 the production of a pnnmns, 
set about describing a painting considers the interaction ? 


Wo can res tor a the equiLV 
betwoen hisinricnl and critkdi 
course and between form nj; 
tout in interpretation by rr 
lug the present irrational t 
of traditions that constiun 
basic value premises ul4 
sclously articuliitcd prlncipk, 
correspond to what we « 
believe . . . artistic vtiuu 
be linked to the welVhq 
society, and . . . interpret 
would have to find sum! 
between individual gnia 
and social function, 

Tho solution lies hi con&Unjj- 
rchition bcrwcon mnrul Wn 
tic Jiulgmcnis : 

Thu range of art’s sm it£eem 
extends from mindbtnten^, 
ment at one pole \» 
challenging mul expanfiaaex^e 
ence nt the other. ... SSntti 
extremes arc intended 
tors of minimum and mol; 
enpneity to oxpnnd and btei 
experience, one obvioushii 
“lower” and the oifnta 
“ higher ”, but this is nei”i 
lent to u value scale ; din 



vend the period of its origin in 
its intrinsic significance, docs not 
.seem to have reflected on i lie pus- 
sihiliiy that it might be this later 
fascination alone which accounts 


serves its characteristic social 
function to appropriate the art of 
the past as a vehicle Tor tho 
accepted truth of the present. 

The danger Is that a modern set 
of values will efface the historical 


a TrrV‘ f oC val^ will efface V h^oriS 
tor leaf con die In ns"^ r on! \ lie** very SS^L 8 


torical comlitiniis from tlie very 
start. 

The difficulty of Professor Work- 
meistcr's suggestion Is that it 


Professor Werkmeister’s formula- 
tion is that a work of art would 
become utterly dependent for its 
sense on the traces it bnre of other 


' '‘i 



assumes that our imerest in Greek records of consciousness— a ntero 
or any oilier art of the past docs cor relate. 

t. ansccnd 4 the iutenutt in hs Tic characterizes the aesthetics 
emuoxt of production. Why should from which he wants to save history 
tho art of_ Homer or of Manet not j„ the following way: 
have on interest in which under- rl ,_ „ c ,.u . - 

standing of historical contexts lx ; h « n C e j}e r ao«hetics, 

a necessary but not a sufficient 0 . vc ^, aild above 

element ? The art itself cannot t,ie . nrts > transcends the concrete 

just be Its conditions, unless tile S j^ rature : 

conditions include the perform a nee 1 ,^, us lf,’ ^ f u f >® presentation, and 
ftf rh,. NrHct 50 on, in such h wny that one 

must abstract precisely from their 
It might be argued that there is a working processes, and the 

special problem about Marx's specific perceptions ut whirii i, -c>.se 

account ot Greek art; that he cited aro aimed, in order to make them 

it >f in a certain way [to] count for philosophically compatible. Ortho- 

a norm end far unattainable dox Marxist aesthetics is na 

models ”. Is this not a claim for an exception to this rule, 

Asrziui! Tj,e ffrst » Bud in ° st ° bviou5 o|> i ec * 

nfS « d ««t rion Is theoreticaJ: no allowance 
ff.on of any wtl ^But if you put 1S made for tho possibility that an 


Marx’s passage back into the tradi- 
tion from which It derives, from 


is made for tho possibility that an 
aesthetic theory may search for 


notion of past art providing u sense 


torical: the way Kant distinguished 
aesthetic from other .kinds of judg- 


1C , C ® one* 1 obvioushii Thc Duai ° trimch ‘ rc P rodi,cod b L> courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery. 

’ 'and the iAj *bo will live in it later, and ihoso which remarks on tho perfection of tence from Marx: “The difficulty 
”, but this is noi”i Vvhos , u h t v . cs will be affected by its Greek art despite the Imperfection j s that iliov (tho Greek eolcal stm 


nf achievement for the future, as meat was not offered as account- 


exemplary without providing a rule, 
it suggests what force wo are to give 
to MArx’s phrases ” in a certain way 
count for a norm ” (1 c, exemplary 
of levels of achievement), and 
" unattainable models ” (1 e, certain 


ing comprehensively for our 
interest in works of art. and neither 
ho nor Hegel nor Schiller eliminate 
thc distinctive interests of different 
arts, Schiller and, in his aesthetics, 
Hegel, are insistent on the distino- 


art forms, tied to a situation which tions. What Is true Is that Kant had 
cannot be repeated at a later stage a very narrow conception of the 


of human history). 

Tlie weight behind Professor 
Werkme-lster’s argument about the 


eaten tne snadows which pass raruier it is to generalize across i 

across the edges of forms. Each of finished products. The result of not „., v 
these notions describes an adjust- distinguishing the two is that style “ J 


The eye of the mathematician 


By George Steiner 


Professors Paul and Svetlana 

Alpers (literary critic and Pit- n j-„ ch f r, a ~ i actors. amnmri, or is ymuwi.na— r :a w ey .““'“8'u iw ,* u . uw Rr»cnciu ■ vrrHPT a more , 

{M.’jsrtsia sxSHSSm t sswrastnfttt r,! M w/h;-, 1 " •**«« •» 

•HfflisSff. kSkI SS4 7° f s i r, 

as a gap produced bv the methods P°J n M5® in which such sense of jlnrlty seotued to be embodied was this when lio tulks about o^Jract of historical positivism and S, OU P \. 10 l ,rocess j s cumbersome, 

S ‘ by m0-dfl SSeSl A aestheSc IdeaHsm? is S 


inswui Util III HI IV tUIIKLTIIUli J»UI HVii|iu illtl.^Li illllll i| VI L IT IITC- ~ - -J •* V . * V. t •M-.ib 

Ho iImcoIIim tlio chides consider I uk imeiaclion oC ,I0W work is function within them, but have 

lihr ® factors. MiUHlHM, «r is. valued ««#“«&? go straight to some practical 


hr ale topology : " face ”, *' espaccs ”, aiul tlie lithographic do conjoin in 
invariance Btable ' (Michel Serres the kind of ret5c illation of refer- 
Is also a in a them widen). A good ences and linguistic croseechoes 


range of human interests. 

Tlie concern that emerges in Pro- 
fessor Werkmeister’s writing Is that 
the historian should not obtrude 
himself between his and our percep- 
tion of tlie art he studies. His ideal 
is the withering away of theory ill 
full historical understanding. But 
this would land us back In tne diffi- 
culties of the post-Burckhardt 
generation. 


at once abstruse and innocent autho- 
rity. But ** seeing” too is a cumu- 
lative process, and the community 


There is also another confusion 


nr vwimw "o i . or awmo h>olului A/vt/hxg 1 ! orniDvo . 

objects or activities, but th* ‘Jnoral judgment which makes tlie RnCHEL SEllRES . 
in which thc* work ilsrif '*Sf e ‘} s ! 1 tl2,n S perception of art an Esthftiques sur Carpaccio 
thing through which *vro ffl 11 !.- ? ence ' Without comment he i 44 nt> Paris ■ Hermann 
through which wo gain intfjineludes a photograph of an n»PP- raria - Hermann. 
nnorechUo featured of ow °rexiremely elegant military air force " 


part of the argument is conveyed by which structuralism posits and of • understanding depends - on 
word-play and a kind of Heidegger- decodes. scrupulous generosity of acknow- 


; art-history ; 

If " criticism " at 
exists, tliero should 


„ a „ - fll ». be describes the vray in which forms a problem set by his pred^Ssora j JBET * " U ‘ 

mul? ho uni f»l5t £ v r , el j oP > *» sense of '• necessity ” In- the P M ' m .u Q prImar v idfessor Ackerman? demand that we 

, ■ . . jould be some slinl- with spatially explicit forms lying sequence of works woi thought to to dll «(“« »« works In relation to our own 

larities between tho way we teach parallel to the picture plane, but ®b°w their thought process. An SLmJii mfLSf ^5 ks* 1 °* values, 

qnd wrjte about works of art and with interspersed foi'eshortenlngs alternative way was to see a work n^nhfauf An# Professor v n ^i w i i 

ach end write about to give the sense of unforced com- as reflecting ■ contemporary phila- wlAoid a medievaUw-^fn W 0 ®^®^.^ 

ature.. But at first posure. Against this he sets sophy. Both these anproachofl lerl tn ISif? provided vritno® i,„i_ . * “O has also pub- 

lifer ences are more an organization of oalntltiE In overridlnn tho limits oF rhn inrilvirt. difficulty hi the case . a il’T 8 .., 0 ! papers called 


.and wrjte about works of art and with interspersed foi'eshortenlnga alternative way was to see a work 
tlie. way wo teach end write about to give the sense of unforced com- as reflecting • contemporary phlla- 
works of literature. But at first posure. Against this he sets sophy. Both these approaches led to 
8 ,8 " C ‘V rij® d i f . feT0 /’!;, Q 1 s ?. l J e "|5J 0 *n , organization of printing in overriding tho limits of the Individ- 
striking than the similarities. The which forms are in effect ual work, seeing it as part of a 
critic— rhelr to Eliot and linked by cues of overlap and “horizontal” sequence or “ verti- 
1 * En? P 80,, « and * 7 l eavi ®^ abrupt change in scale, so that cal” cultural moment. But unless 
• SmTSKv 10 ni3t J he W rite printing lies you see that these moves were made 

seiwlwlity, ^ritude, r ex F® s ' from back to front. And these ad- in the first place to preserve the 

St^i'u^iSr 0 , i- iustments between medium and autonomy ana integrity of the work, 
IiarS - Mn.* ’ tLm aubiect not only register features and unless you replace these iniide- 
of l V sub J ect b , ut impart to them a quate senses of rationally and con- 
form and SStent d The nolef h ?l J£ rn ? ,s iu ,cy , nnd continuity beyond tinriy, very little Is accomplished. 
IS u ho «», i.. riialr literal connection. Sweeping references to Hegel are 

represented by%* dual influlnce . ®, u * ?!» u ^ fi,y , t0 Ijrovoke the JSESff 


Les formes spatiales et chroma- mixture 
tlques sont aussl munies d'un almost j 
alphabet. Le combtnent, Ie rdpi- voice of 
tont. Et nous fipejons lentement doxy In 
cette langufl A plusieurs dlmen- general 1 
sions. Comma jadis, la pierce do does on 
Rosette. Telle face, les choses ograpfah 
dites. Et telle autre face, Ieur anythini 
traduction dans l’autre langue, seven pt 
cello de leurs erabJAmes. Mris M Set 


i»n return to latent etymologies (the _ . _ • , , , ledgmeut. '* 

i)]av on “ asslener ” on 11 pn fouq In other words, this short mono- W1 _ 

les sens “) S 8 L6ri-St?ausriS! man « r »P h or “potato Apisttaiologiquo ” The second problem la fundameiv 

rS. Sre is a m od u itK fra m S! fl » » has 'been celled is full of tal. It is not the preciosity, tlt«- 
muricatlon to rarrS fra m dS bri 8 ht notlons and oiphic Inrima- opaqueness, the mete-mathematical 
“o to monSSr e«ha^e a“d ^,on ? . It tells of the kfnd o! inter- pretensions of so much structmrilst 
“coining” ™1« JiSm-JtA nauwe du discIpHnarv zest and expressive a "d somlotic writina which worries 
dtacours s*6onSe k monnS^cetm ■ophisticotlon of which there are one (very difficult Issues are, after 
SSne " SHecorousTlm if mvf not l P D »««F examples in academic being tackled by exceptionally 
tiK of i tramcearient wLtiK, ®rM»istory or In what passes for art ^btie and impadent i minds). It is 
Is presSit In^oT criticism. The simple traverse of a rii« essentially exploitative stance, 
mixture is headv MitfamUlar ItJs trained matherastical eye the use of a printing, literary text, 

almost oaradiematlc of the currant acr08S Carpaccio’s deliberate, enig- ethnographic situation towards ends 

n,atlc la^scape is regarding. 

l S4 ” lt ^ ra . phl ,? J e " Two problems nag. The Elm is twssagof rom FreudTn? the^ccaslon 


i . , . » we Jieveriut'w- g . nnrrl„ - . ° . u nisrory, wj 

gulsh between more oai &TSa P w I B r nL, reacri ?" m and li 
pletely realized and #oi. 0n Adorll o, to wl 

beriencea of a building, i attadfS^^TiS stron 8 ^ntellec 
buildings are themselves ^•£ , 3r nmBnt - This nannp nmuM, 


reaction to and limifr 
t on Adorno, to whom 
tL® strong intellectual 
mis paper provides a 
to his essay in New 


g rapine studies. A quotation from «»vuig me wnoie a, set or snapes ««r 

Woelfflln dramatizes the split In 9 ue srion of meaning and sensibility JR™F' *®” 1 ® c °Jv?« not iJi e lo Sf 1 Pl ftCe we use and ir 

unforgettable terms: “The iml- ° ut oF account. To counter this JESSE *£ fl 10 On this point Prad 

tativo content, tha subiect matter, view I shall take a printing outside ?« e or the inevitable march of his- rfirrnfh, 


may be as 


itself as -5** 


. possible . [between works of differ- , 9)® nt . fi nd , 
eacli 'cafiaTa Jinsld'jo^a^mere^t * ! a ‘ r^lile. 


v I shall take a printing outside ?« e the 1 j? e ^ tabIe of bis- has recently pubfWed a vfflj 

usual range of. Woelfflln’s com- fimtad In crlti- lo B g £££% Critical 

it and adapt lug procedures to. ^ journals, but in his re-deflning tbo/grounds 'of his dbuj 


visual 'jphertia— a schema . which, flunking saints on -the wing panels -/n am 
■ however, ig Ear moce deeply stand firmly- on ..a platform, .tha History, 
rooted ; thqn a question of- the front of which serves as a fore- also fo< 


TRAVEL 


/ ;Holida^ ; 
i j Study Tc)urs 


fstoru, Frofdssor Jaim$8 Ackermem choices* : for inYtancefW^ 
so focuses on . the gap between demands of a client who Vi 
unalist criticism and history. He authority and tho buIIdWVj 
es us as Inheriting two incompat- between thc first users 


s ba c jro,- 0 ,T„j P“Por provides a 

hla wsay in New 

$^«5 and on T &°u 

U 'isAKjnl • The theme which 

* arrf.v.nJ?i r i 0 u? fl them both la the 
LJIS opposition between 

nca ii art and 

v — ^ which in h» view im-. 

va lue* to the .past. 
l ^S?aoB Kant, Schiller 

0 ® e ’ their modern foJ- 
Brt 1010 P aeud °- 


est position dans un espace ■ulatad, staged levels — .. 

qualitid, dans qu sur tel des mille the 1 Sacra Conversazione” of the 
et mille espaces qualifies, il est Caen Museum. How many art-hlst- 
site, orientation, voisinage, litalte, orlans, let alono ordinary museum* 
et lie' complexe puliulant des goers, will have troubled to look 


mixture is headv but familiar it 1« highly trained mathematical eye tha «se of a priming, literary text, 
almost paradigmatic of the currant acr08S Carpaccio’s deliberate, enlg- ethnographic situation towards ends 

ni «ric landscape is rewarding. 

g2Srai n ” F ^Iowing ' ? mndiJS ?ri 0 P ro ^, lo J m 1 8 T n0 f. Tho £Irat 1* from Freud are the occasion 

§oesmi A IwaioarMhl?” and^ten? rola riveIy triviri. Iti hla comiuentary of, the contingant platform for, 
oSphle ” c^o? rauri ltuJ?da “ St Aiigustina In his Cell Immensely Inflationary « n d nereis 

aSJSnJ In ^his D^cufflr'Sr® lu SB f r ? a ob *erves that there are on slatic flights of discourse. There ii 
seven* £at£itf by^SmacSo * the st *P> P° a Profound absence of disinterested- 

Ir JEL-i « ki hls worktable, on the floor. In the ness, of submission to tha autano- 

18 ? viewer or proDlng open cabinet, precisely ninety-four mous integrity and even myatery of 
volumes, this being the number the object or phenomen 0 rwB i. 

^ Bns ® a . n ri w plotted listed by Augustine himself in a being “ deciphered ”. Jn what wayt 
M Se Sf e « dec *Pl |er, a“ 3ta are* balance-slieet drawn up in 42S. This would M Sierres’s “ semibgrnphy " 
therefore, frequently exhilarating detail crucially strengthens the con- apply only to Carpaccio or be In 
and even persuasive. He has sug- cordouce between space and state- applicable to, say, Mantegna or. Ver- 
ges tive things to say concerning the ment, between narrative and visual meer ? The appetite for normative 

J «S£S°!h m0tiOn pat i ern A B S t v Ja M Serres who has universality which drives struSaV 
as narrative) and successively encep- made the. laborious count or some ism almost rules out sueH nn«HM 


sources. 


a express, sir of - of - art. 


reletions qui les assign ent. . . . closely at the extraordinary symbo- 
L’espace fourmille de sens, et la lie patterns made up by the human 


■ rooted ; than a question of- the ft’ont oE which - serves as^a fore- also focuses on tlie gap between 
' progtejS Of : irititation. It con- ground and seems to coincide with formalist criticism and history. He 

. ditloqa the architectural work as tl,e picture surface. It is at any rate sees us as inheriting two incompat- 

' "wcll'aS the wobk of representative dear that nothing approaching such — — 

|sic| art, and a Roman baroque a determinate relation exists 

. tnsude lias the 'same visual dent>- between the setting of the Madonna 

minator os a landscape by Van Qn " the .surface. This may suggest. 

Goyen. • • - a setting . more remote -from thd 

Tha writer, eav that they ere le.s 




ip 

fa#;' 

mm 



^ most.i'nporrarft.rewo 11 in ‘the iSnS 

Eqi Mi. ejtempt at gOnataivtatiOn, -- — probably 1 the 'only time .they 
where painting, is Concerned, was to would ordinarily .be '-seen open—- 


swledeo 8X6 Bft 1010 ‘ P seud °- llndarltd pauvre du discovurs and animal remains underneath the 
-. K B * • , stepuise k moimayer cette fortune, charging steed in Carpaccio’s “ Srint 

f* on Ideology and Art” Language does not only fall short of Georga ? ‘ or ^ correlated these pat- 
snoa** l5 ora constantly cited adequate decoding : it voids space vrithAho •emblematic asym- 

Wge from Marx's ■ Grundrisse of Its complex- and comprehensive of foliage in the back- 

V ~~ ■ ' • - • — — significance by segmenting experi- The. exac t. maa ning of the. 

. ence in often arbitrary and primitive power riohabet displayed on the 

:>* ..!■ . ..... ways' (the ” algebra ” of speech :be- Poignant” Dr earn 

J • ■' » .! -. •■/. ; ' ; Ing paradoxically much pdorerthUn of St Ursula is beautifully spelt 

Cl-w- l- ' '••• J the K gMmetry>fof iiehcer>tjQt)) J o“t, tad U Serres :is hurely right; 

PIIBL ISH VffllR : : : I&i? aS^ni^lK SSTS- 

jUUu - ,ti'espacea» de notre habi- i n different ” planes of slgnlfl- 

mu Ml dnilflUQ ' 5 if? rMri'°Ru cBnce” In rfie great painting of 

PMBlin aU UA T O ii "Jwo Courtesans” In the case of 

“nd Jrnpn&i- 
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Veld foreign legionary 


By Jerome Caminada 


HOY MACNAB : 

The French Colonel 
Viilebuis-Murctiil and the Holts 
1809-1900 

270] jp. Oxford University Press, 
£10. SO. f 


Soldiers of fortune, mercenaries and 
romantic idealists have had a busy 
time join ins in other people’s wars 
in the twentieth century, but if they 
had studied the destiny of the 
French soldier-writer who tried to 
fight for the Bo era against the Bri- 
tish they might have abandoned 
their schemes or dreams forthwith, 
and turned to bee-keeping. Georges, 
Comte de Villebols-Mareuil, nt one 
time the youngest colonel in the 
French army and later commander 
of the French Foreign Legion in 
Algeria, brought together the first 
international volunteer fighting 
force of this century, and threw 
■way lifs life in doing so. 

There fs, however, more to his 
story than success or failure in tho 
field. His dealings with tho Boers, 
Itfs repeated frustration when his 
advice was listened to with great 
deference but never acted upon, pre- 
sent a marvellous mirror of Boer 
tcnacity and obstinacy, and of their 
confidence that God wns their ally. 

In following Villcbois’s fortunes 
the reader of The French Colonel is 
presented with Q sharply etched 
new account of the war, constructed 
from years of research by Roy Mac- 
nab in France, Britain and South 
Africa into the part played by 
people who were neither Boer nor 
British. 

Viiiebois was no commonplace 
adventurer, and ha was not a mer- 
cenary ; like all other foreigners 
who fought for the Boers he drew 
no pay from them. He was n roman- 
tic. and a novelist. Descended from 
an old imperialist family, he became 
so disgruntled with the state of 
France and the army’s role that he 


Cecil, in which foreigners wore duel that followed Long Torn scored 
conspicuous. A French engineer, n direct hit on the Grand Hotel, 
Captain Sam L£on, installed Long killing. Labia ni us tic was dressing 
Turn, the Creusot 151-ccnti metre for dinner; Captain Leon was 
gini, to shell Ladysmith from three wounded severely by a bullet 
miles oin ; until the British, in an through his head as lie stood with 


impish night raid from the besieged 
i own, destroyed the monster — as 
they thought. Tiiey fixed gun* 
cotton (o the breech and muzzle, 
and lit the fuses with burning 
cigars. Then, after three cheers 
for the Queen, back thev went to 
another besieged breakfast. Only 


Villcboi* — who had his monocle in 
his eye— on the platform of their 
gun. 

The llocrs, meanwhile, kept 
stalling on Villcbois’s assault plait. 
“They are a I way having to 
deliberate with a neigitbour ”, he 
complained in Ills diary, " and It is 


lust ^Tived^had^warneH * £2 neighboT'who"^^ 

« to march. I consider, therefore, that 


crew that they were exposed to 
such an attack, and they politely 
Ignored him. 


my plan is ruined.” 

Before this Kimberley episode 


uiihmders (foreigners) living in the 
Transvaal who did not identify 
themselves with the grievances of 
the British ui Mantlets which hud 
largely brought Britain into the war. 
Til esc units were soon badly 
mauled, particularly the Scandin- 
avian m Mngersfoiueln, near Kim- 
berley. The volunteers were not 
bound by strict military law, und 
sometimes irritated even the loosely 
knit Boers, who did not recruit 
foreigners, but let it be known only 
that they could come at their own 
expense and risk. 

In March 1900, however, the Boers 
decided that oil foreign units, and 
all individuals serving with their 


railway south of Kimberle? 
the railways central to ttil 
campaign. He left Kroon,... 
Orange Free State on the ! 
March 2*1, 1900, but tjfc 
after he had disregarded it 
tiuii that the British had 
force in the town of Boshof V 
killed while resting on i‘1 
(hillock t five miles duisB 
town. 


HISTORY 


The Nazi era was one of those cata- 
clysmic ones which imvu inevitably 
left historians with a strong temp- 
tation to pass moral judgment. 7u 
fact, when tilC Nuremberg War 
Crimes Courts indicted the major 
puny figures and the leaders or the 
state, army, navy, tiud industry, they 
set the tone for historians, who had 
little trouble following their lead. 


>■•[,,,- ,i,„ , in i lie case oi jvooii inner, wno nati 

wns iSErtP 1 - 1 escaped the tribunals through 

tSnh ^iSiSu P ° r6 Ui suicide, the historians have stepped 
lSktt. 1 to^^’i.'ltS' ln veiigeance; Indeed tblr 


But that was not the end of Long Viiiebois had done hla damnedest commandos, should be formed, into 
Tom. After being repaired in Yrl “ .persuade tie Boats to attack an liitematlonal or European legion 
torlu it was hauled by oxen, with Ladysmith, too, but he could not under Viiiebois, who would have the 
a mixed Boer-French escort and budge them there either. They mis- .rank of combo t-general. Russians 


admiring inspection from women oil 
the way, right down to Kimberley, 
where Viiiebois now impatiently 
awaited it. He saw it as a menus 
to soften up the city, which was 
also under siege, after which French 
officers would lead a Boer charge 
to take the town, and witli it the 
" Napoleon of tlie Cape”— Cecil 
Rhodes — who was inside. 

The garrison, however, already 
had Long Cocll, a 12- centime tie gun 
made on the spot by an American 
engineer mimed Lab ram. in tile 


trusted his judgmeut, it seems, and 
his fever to attack. 

Viiiebois had no staff, no formal 
command, and moved about more 
or less os he pleased. He designed 
for himself his uniform, including 
a felt hat bought in Paris and 
turned up on one side, Australian 
style, and a cane and leather gloves 
added to the usual revolver, 
bandolier, field-glasses and the rest. 

German, Hollander. Scandinavian, 
Irish and other foreign units were 
formed early dii, mainly from those 


also joined the legion ; as did 
Americans, French volunteers from 
Europe and locul Frenchmen who 
had done mainly police mid ambu- 
lance work thus fur. 

Viiiebois then put all his energy 
into the legion and addressed him- 
self direct to President Steyn, of 
the Orange Free State, for die items 
he required for guerrilla raids, from 
a wagon of dynamite down to wire- 
clippers. He was eager for a quick 
and spectacular success, and decided 
to strike with about 100 men on the 


Capital and colonial 


By Meghnad Desai 

V. C. KIERNAN : 

Marxism and Imperialism 

260pp. Edward Arnold, 
(paperback, £2.75). 


peueHst family, he became Too often collections of previously 
untied with the state of published essays lack a unifying 
nd tlie army’s role that he theme and are padded out with 
at the oge qE forty-seven ; much overlapping material. Now 
r», later, in , 1899,. he . con-' end then, however, one comes 


would it have occurred to Marx 
that there was much to choose (as 
far as die proletariat was con- 
cerned) between whether one was 
exploited by foreign capitalists or 
by native capitalists. On tlie other 
hand, Marx saw that capitalism was 
proving very difficult to establish 
ia relatively settled countries such 
as India or even in empty con- 
tinents such as Australia. Marx did 
not explicitly state that this might 
be due to the self-interest of the 
metropolis. At best it was the diffi- 
culty of transplanting die social 
relations of production — tho wage- 
labour system— to ground which 


... resigned nt tie oge qf forty-seven ; much overlapping material. Now 
- Jow ywre later, ^,1^9,, he . c»tir- ;end then, however, one comes u"? Ef nv«Har-n r uv n d.r)£‘ ch 
^..ceWei tivB. L Ad»R. hei<-Covdd eiw. herd as , a cqlteuttwv./ Were the had not baen Prepared by Wstoty. 
noble his country, and firmly es tab- author has been pursuing various The Marxist discussion* 1 of im- 


lish Ills own reputation, by worthy aspects of a theme over many 

deeds for the Boers in South Africa, years; such is rlie case with v. G. 

He might as easily, one Feels, have Kiernun’s Marxism and fmperia- 
iaken up any other cause In any Six out of the seven essays 

other country. have been published before, four 

He did not actively hato the fe-JrAf 1 1 ono 1* lhc 

British, even though la his will, &.T litt fl nl 0i i,® V 1 " n 

which he made bafore he left for ® c £ 0 "' j D Vu«, ?^ >E [ esSQr — -- - — i— - *?**; 

South Africa, he spoke oi doing his ^ h "* W ed «»e book up periflHwi, the Highest - Stage of 

duty u against <a nation that has done . 1 an e ?. c £L ei \ t l b^oduc- Capitalism did more to restrict . . . 

us harm **. He dined with English i ory !f S n y * Mwx \ ist Theory of than to foster research ” ; It has 

friends at BlarrtAz shortly before I,n P® r * a J } ism and Jtfi historical for- certainly distracted attonnon from 
a ailing from MansettLes on hla secret . • on ’ «»** more theoretical work of 

mi as Lon, and shrugged off hl 9 There ore problems here, Indeed Bukharin and Rosa Luxemburg. By 
mother’s query when she wr ( ote ques- this is not so much an area 'of Conflating Hobson and Hllfei-dlng, 
tloning the propriety this. study as a minefield. For while the „ }l! n , l,ce ® a ™ a J°r an, r ‘ 

Vlriabolfi packed i sword with his phenomenon o£ empire has ^ 0 2 nt ? ^L e °* ^ mper a " 

wtnflSS tiS the ie T r ? d iT * v * rl ? u ,? £o *™ ^er the « ^ 8ed by Marjdst8 * 

Boers were not swordsmen, end i-f* ImneriaHsm can he looked at es 

assuredly would not bo dressing for Polincal control or sovereignty of 

dinner either. He, could not speak Xu f on , B lerrlt ory over others. Within 

their language, tod had to converse tlL 1 , thls definition-; — -let us cell it uer- 

. with them through en. interpreter, of" n vi w rtca/ imperialism— one should dls- 

t i ie of their enemy— m nerfil l« m Ma, r^n t lJn 6 uis ^ between colonialism (os in 

English. His name was so unpro- the dficuasi^'is^itvdaSP 1 noe'wlSi * “I apd color,izatlo n (North 

■ noimcetole to the Boevs that tiey . US' Amerlca * Australia) since an added 

cried him simply "die Franse ffil A element of racial or cultural dls- 

, Kolqnel ® "gK pari^, between the rulers and the 

. .. After ha Had been killed, and his interpreiarionTthe pheSonM. S SlrJSf^S'-S?- 
men 1 either Killed too ol‘ -taken •*.. , , , ' ■■ , ■ -oat in a capitalist system of inter- 

prisoner, the tinemy ’burled, him - J 1 ? ]} im ‘ dependent but unequally developed 

< With -fuA ritilitsirV honours Lord V . ery “ Uc \ a * ,0ut economies, economic relations of 

Methuen, the British general; wrote i2nS ri hA S ?* M tei trad . e and ^vestment can also be 

■ to Ids daughter to say that he would L'2« d L J 1 ®- 5 e ca 1 ,,ta,ls t used to capture markets and gain 

be sending her her fatiet's riw«* expansion os the development of ■- ’ - - ■ 


perialism starts with Lenin. The 
cenmil importance attached to 
Lenin’s pamphlet owes however as 
much to the author's later success 
in the spltora of practical • politics 
ns to its analytical merits, Ono 
could even say with Professor Kier- 
nan that * as a canonical text hit* 


Imperialism can he looked m as 
political control or sovereignty of 


1 V . V 1 , l^aal.r lt„» .....L.. " tsV* 111 Willi M VCII5CUHI.I; , lllUk’t'U lllfll 

iome times irritated even tho loosely lcssl l' uu . t “"J 1 * 1 »» unUiu, compulsive preoccupation with the 
knit Boers, who did not recruit Iluuld u,ld 'y* 1 ” RrC “ l Mia personality of the Fiihrcr has para- 
Foreigtiers, but let it be known only survivors ni the Boshof $ doxically nod the effect of mytnolo- 
that they could como at their own I'* 0 ’,’ 0 . , c . n „ as ^ rl5a Mn \ gizlng fum, tius catapulting him, 
expense and risk, Helena, hut soon were shlppij however unwittingly, from tlie role 

1 .. March 1900. however, the Boer, been' m,r”rb!d » f la* | It^tSn'aKhSo’rTe ' '^“ol 
decided that all foreign units, and they were not to be shot,« . 8^k°jacketed, steel-liel meted motor. 
bII individuals serv ng with their that they felt more at fop cyclists with the sign of the swas- 
commandos. should be formed, into some j0 f their captors tin: t flc a blasting their way through tlie 
an International or European legion had done with the Bom cities of Europe and America are 
under Viiiebois, who would have the haps this was bocauso ofi, but an extreme popular expression 
rank oE combat-general. Russians non origin in Europe, t* of this obscene developmoat. But in 
also Joined the legion ; as did likely it blossomed from tv either case there Is general agree- 
Americans, French volunteers from sense of relief, famlEst ment on Hitler’s somnambulism, 
Europe and locul Frenchmen who prisoners of war, at bdgti • megalomania, madness, and wicked- 
bad done mainly police mid uiniui- piece. ' ,j eM which are either denounced 

Innca work thus fur. . 'or imitated. And if an historian like 

Viiiebois then put all his energy cnur»e of limo, o ver*Hj^ A * Taylor lias uttetrtjMed ( to 

into the legion and addressed him* years, it was thu fliafw'i * ? aso *°F 
self direct to President Steyn, of descendants who t&tjf Jj S®„i2med more idthShc nature of 
the Orange Free State, for die items political alms, os if liiuM*' f21Smnn«hiS r nn!t ta.l 'wltl^ Hitlcr 
he required for guerrilla raids, from no war. The foreign wta® hhnsel?^ ■ aniAt" ^^iL cliusmli lie 1 most 
a wagon of dynamite down to wire- who took their side. «ua £trd of oxumplcs iii order m make 
clippers. He was eager for a quick though they must have, lxear ftJs cllso for t j,o hhmdering power- 
and spectacular success, and decided time, did not ride ov« the. ] CSS „.. SS n f t hu individual siatcsmun 
to strike with about 100 men on the in v*in. j n nil ovenvii elm i ugly coinplox set 

of circiimMiniccs. 

But tlie Nuremberg courts, by 
taking an not merely tlie main cul- 
prits but also those who for a 
variety of often intricate reusons 
stayed in office and served the Nazi 

tinned to develop (oven after liixiii the last quartur of lie t* Ji?®' feL e i| n l 0 Shlfnlnw ” These 
eclipse iu the lnter-wav period) the toemh century. The diffUti ^2 B l«.«°BlnmaVoiis than 

older imemational view of enpitn- explaining the mechanisms ol: ®. J^ious^mahis less subject to 
jism, in which ownership of enpitui nutimiul iruitsfer.s of econwii indictment or, for that 

by nationals of a particular country plus besets neo classical tn f u_ cu i, Q e imitation 

causes contradictions and rivalries theory, ncn-Kvynesian them ,, matter, to the cult of imttution. 
between them; but the outcome is Marxian theory. In Mart’ll Ernst von V/^iasacker is an out- 
as likely to be a damaging wiu* its even tho more limited proWn standing example of tne lattei catfr- 
the development of n curt el. His conversion nf surplus vd« i pKy* He the cM^ defendant 
theory deserted him when it came to profits was left in a l#P 1 ^ e 11 so ' ca l|® d 
the practical politics of the Guruum uusutisfucuiry suite; only a officially The United States of 
SDP in August 1914. Lenin's syn- thunks niiiiitly to our t ISShlMln 

tlietic analysis, coming much underst nmliiig of the structn *; Jff. al ™w7hiis 

Inter— after the German dobncle nmilieinitticul models, ure IpfttStllS? Gwtolan libe^ acad” 
and in the midst of the war— cum- to formulate the probleo^ 

eraatI!l ' m ’ |Wa - !;;!i!u ,i ! , ;nnT , ihmh.n rV |.“/ N“^ ifi »mMr.m““whTch «u 

But while Lenin’s practical poll- 2 1 «m Mmx ViV i- J,” jcalm, cautious and correct-nothing 
}jcs was unflinchingly Internatlomt- vKhlu-iILiu w ulse in h ‘ s political outlook— which wax 

1st, his major Impact on Marxist S“,;“ 1*%..-^ * 3 m*: chil««, narC Wst of, the enliglitened 
theory nf reptuvlist development , M m I uw - k - St ^irfwUmcmborgeiisxan aa well aa the 
must paradoxically be seen to be u ^ i,;«cont^P ,prus ^?‘ G , erma 7 variety— would fore- 

revival nt luttionaUst letulencies. who provilX»®'? eabl y have lod him into this pro- 

Thus in situations of horizontal lui- 5 ?.' 1, ']^, y 2-sieni Tla*S f c ? mBn l t - There was nothing In 

perialism, the proletariat of thu J 1 ®. S" ihut dwo^ » ^ t ^ a i :ke 1 1 '? career tb « dfstin- 
wcqker enpi tails t conn trios may fitoSSiSj?/* ^Vimre Is dll* *' Bui#h ® a i w “ ^ont the, overage 
easily fall for n “ revolutionary tnc- ' wilp/. is a k)t German of hla genera- 

tic’’ of coHaborating with native ^5 rn ,A n , 18 ??> h ® ° BcamB 

capitalists against to reign' ones, eoncuniing a Mutxist wholly Identified with the burgeon* 
Thus for example tho compluhua of J,S un ^ im*®!? 1 scrtftisl }“® -Wf Iholmliua empire. He served 
Canadian radicals against American iV 01 d , Mp to close KTV - jn the navy (1900-1920) before joiti- 
muithiationals, the attitude ofi^uja ..Marxs own work can. 'ing the foreign service, whore under 


by nationals of a particular country 
causes contradictions und rivalries 
between them; but the outcome ,1s 
as likely to be a damaging war u.s 
the development of n curt cl. His 
theory deserted him when it came to 
the practicul politics of the Gurnum 
SDP in August 1914. Lenin’s syn- 
thetic analysis, coming much 
later— after the German dobncle 
ami in tlie midst of the war — com- 
manded greater respect. 

But while Lenin’s practical poli- 
tics was unflinchingly Internationa- 
list, his major Impact on Marxist 
theory nf capitalist development 
must paradoxically be seen to bo it 
revival nt* tiutianallst tendencies. 


V.HUUUIWU ruaicais against American . J u navy t«uu-i9ZU) before loM- 

mnithiatlonals, the attitude ofr^Pie Marx s own work can. ‘ing the foreign service, wliare under 
British loft on the question « Join- ■ . 'n r6go , Bnr Vipvnnn i. no t Weimar Republic and In peril- 
ing the EEC, the demand for n,i u“der the Nazi regime he rose 

tariffs and Impart controls bv the k}! 1 R „ uiS ti high offico- 

Wry 8 of^ vhe tradition and etios of 

Sre aBsymmomsoftL theorekai L rnnsfcr of ecb.)6mlf the state which carried 

aan between a nineieeoth renimv have t0 bo d onp by olWj ovfer from the old regime to 
Marxist view of canltalUm and provides a good bistoriaa^ftti®^ Republic which, however un- 
S SsSn ivSEnil v rate for the mis9rng' xtn>c3«0ved remairied for him at least 
version twenueth-centuiy stlldies Illdil , t the * G rdss>nachi ^ provided 

. “ vortical imperialism (and .overcome the dlls of Ver- 

A bridge can be built across tliat own peculiarities not "f 1 ® when called upon In 

gap and I.bnln, astute theorist that elsowhcrc) and Spain, A d®lf Hitler end hw obvl- 

he was, covered himself against sive mercantilist Jmpyfrj- ° a ;..^r.- n ^ oj ‘ gbed and Irresponsible 
any simple criticisms. The break Is though a stagnant ^°5 ei 8n Minister Joachim von 

necessary, orthodox Marxists would in industrial capitalism. f« J % l K 0 S" tI ' 0 u p become State Secre- 
say, because capitalism changed of India, the reaAlon “J ^ Foreign Office, he de- 

from being competitive to being politics, especially on ^DJrinj ^/ 0lIow , B 8oIdl f r d0es ” 
monopolistic. Growth of large car- Party, of the Indian "“cW years of the rise 

tels and concentration of economic Itself a fascinating tbe .Third Reich lie then 

power meant that extra economic 
pressure, such as that exerted by 
the > nation-state on behalf of tho 


imperialism either way. On the one 
hand, he jew the era of capitalist 
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expansion us the developmeat of economic advantage hy one nation 
rnnrtn« CU nf J n,aab | n B up old over another. Such examples as the 

'“Row of French capital Into 


Itself a fascinating Kt^i 
described bj- Profes^f^^ 
this bonk. He also, 1 #\,\ & 


the United Star 


native capitalists, led to imperialist about their ir 
war between capitalist countries. 







This is only partly correct. It>* 
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two big guns, Long Tom 
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e':"Usm as a universal 3 i\b historically 
o . necessary - ,-fflature of Capitalism. 
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was' tlt.ua Irrelevant. By treed n 
what we have called vertical an 


S large charter companies, The East 

India companies set up by the omy s , ta,k5 ot J ,ne 

Z r ^ ni ? 13 " I ? eriai!Sni °, n *•••“■ various states were monopolistic acquili, l® a ,radc . un ii® rt 

Kfh«i^ L S L e l SBy also * dJrflctly and multinational. IndcdJ tie eveii takes too seriously « 

fathered the .more recent concept nerlod of diffuneri «rn nn mir nn ...» tjon of Marx and Eb»» 


Professor. Kicrnan " t 

turies peasant rebelHonsj* 
France and India we« 
ary". Profassor KiernaC 
ever occasionally 
reader’s belief; In e*P la n 
Senoy mutiny, fur exagyii 
only talks of the 5«P%j 


A kind of resistance 

By Klemens von Klemperer 


.IK 1 1 1 u 111 vv. noiinnii w - | w 0 b v I 0 US villaillS, IfiSS subject tO 
itultmiul iruitsfcrx nf econrah easy mora j indictment or, for that 
Hus bi'xuts neoclassical matter, to the cult of imitation, 
theory, mm- Keynesian ibeuji ' , 

Marxian theory. In Marx's fc Ernst von Weaasdcker 1 a i an out- 


itni ni ii . ** l* w .i?,edc c y«»onarchist of tie enlightened 
Jlnhm-ltu wt*rk s . rtl a3wttrttcmbergensxan aa well aa the 

to Mm rx isis ‘S .. ol "y^PrusBo-German variety — would fore- 
ctiiifuHHiii, hut Jus taeeably have led him into this pro- 
Burtkiewii/ who provi _..-(jjcnmeiit, There was nothlna in 
clue i« Min x’s nu« 0 rv^lw^ei^ko.*s SSeerthatdftti^ 
of oxiendmu that dw ^gulshed lilm from the average 

iin»n n wllVu U o St German of hla genera- 

d ? ,t ^: V 'fM , ° .Li tton. Born in 18B2, ha became 


J-ir-V — . W.. WO ««,UE YH.C1UU5 States > wen 

ftl?hflLj L T n s easBy aIso dJroctl y and multinational. 


®UI , ?i l mora recent; concept period of diffused'economk'nower l lon Mar * and 
of neocolonialism, where even with in the ieivtury followilw P The , arm y wfl A, m , a ^ & 

national independertce, the econo- Wealth of Natiohs raov be con<i high-caste Hindus. ^ 

SSrtSrSW 1 * “r f « .SlI Ml*-, older .M« i,«9y 

U a mark , of ? s in location. Competitive capita- W l,y of TB 

?.?. n i a u 8 ^^ompromls- llsm aa an Ideology and as an abs- i ,elp construct a class ^ 
tia .he,doe S Mt shirk tract economic model MMctou for the Sepoy array 
S.irrfte e Hs isnot i« historical life-span backwards a J ***5 fetraal accuracy J 

blinded, by Lenin’s formulae. well as forwards. 88 be doubted. Such •J/PJ'-jj 


acquiring a trade um, 0lL Jl5 
even takes too seriously 


, 7V . K M Trim 

national independence, the econo- 
mic relationship Is of a .vertical 
imperialist nature- It is a mark' of 
Professok: Klernan’e . uncompromts- 
Ing honesty that he does not shirk 
any of these. difficulties, He is not 
blinded, by Lenin’s formulae. 

There is in his book a very sym- 


thd 1 phase'- which, began 


India's older armies 
mostly of horsemen. 
help construct a clasr*^ 
for the Sepoy army 
tielr fattuai accuracy ” ^ 
be doubted. Such 1/P^irt 
ever very rare-- 
essays reflect .that 
cal spirit which has 
to.-- .qntidh 
Britain; : ;> • l \’- : . 


nii-i.. -i aa •* Huicuer auos . 

I faH fSi Ch ? C u UC J5 I y fiBr « of the rise 
tbo .Third Reich lie then 
. tb ough Increasingly 
K SAfi!? FOhrer and in con- 
. Eibbentrop, as second In 
command in the Wilhelmstrasse tln- 
|g' a , c ™s own request he. was 

IBsi ln S?S, ambassador . t0 rbe Vati- 

After that: Nuremberg. 
Hacker was sentenced In April 
- 0 J l , Cou « 1, "Crimes against. 

**" connection with the o ecu- 
a {> of the rump ■ of CzecHo- 
in March 1939. and on 
War Crimes against Humt 
l ■ for having Initialled docu- 
“ pertaining to tia deportation 
®ws from France In 1942 and 
tailing to prevent it. He ;was 
to the fortress - Landsberg, 
Adolf Hitler had served - bis 
H*® his November Putsch 
az3i A revision of part or tie- 
let in December, 1949 Ipft ,hlm 
■emned on the charges emhnat- ' 
■ r °u) Count- 5. But these can by: 
listen of the Imagination." be 
ioered to touch the core oC'the 
aacker,. problem. . 


apologia und a proicstuttan that hit 
“ constant work " hud consisted of 
“ foreign policy obstruction Sir 
Lewis Namier, in a now famous 
article (V'LS, June 1, 1991), laun- 
ched a merciless indictment against 
Ernst von Wcizsiickcr, tho “ Ger- 
man diplomatist” who first " helped 
tn pave the way for Hitler ” and 
later covered up for him. Sir John 
Wheeler-Bcnnctt followed suit in his 
Nemesis of Power, charging that 
tie former State Secretary’s claim 
during the Nuremberg proceedings 
of having offered resistance to Hit- 
ler was extravagant, indeed disin- 
genuous, and that, if lie had been 
opposed to Hitler's and Ribben- 
trop’s policies of aggression, it was 
for the same ' reason tliat many 
other high-ranking German officers, 
military, and, political, had been 
opposed to them — “because of tie 
risks involved M . ' 

Tho detractors of WeiuHcker at 
least have taken us into the heart 
of the problem: did WeizsBcker 
cooperate with tho forces of ovil 
or did he oppose them ? However, 
their quest ion thus put is ton blunt. 
If mol crude, and their answer too 
simple. They have failed to scrutin- 
ize sufficiently tlie possibilities mid 
tlio nature of resi stan co in a totali- 
tarian setting liko that of Nazi 
Germany. 

Erich Kordt, in the German 
Foreign Office Wcizsilcker's “ closest 
confidant", who wns — except again 
for Namier (“Resisters after the 
Event ”, History 1'oday, I June 
1951) — a man of unquestionable 
integrity and determination to make 
an end' to _ the dictatorship, has 
addressed himself to this proposi- 
tion, "The opposition in a totali- 
tarian state is not comparable to an 
opposition In a state based on law." 
Of all people he who spent the years 
1936 to 1938 at tile London embassy 
had occasion to observe that 
"hardly one foreign politician can 
claim for himself to have acted 
always correctly and wisely towards 
the tyranny of Hitler But Jnslde 
Germany the problems were more 
tortuous. Accepting the fact that 
the German resistance, for better or 
worse, did not produce "profes- 
sional revolutionaries M . the fact is 
inescapable that resistance and 
collaboration, which offhand seem 
clear-cut. Indisputably opposite 
positions and convenient tools for 
the historian, tend to lose their 
identity. There were hII too many 
cases Jn Germany of collaboration 
with evil, of uninhibited brutality, 
but there were few cases of unquali- 
fied opposition. Moat of those who 
resisted did so, indeed had to do so, 
from within the establishment, some 
like Adam von Trott zu Sola even 
Joining the party. In order to have 
a legitimate basts for their opposi- 
tional activities. 

Welzs &cker. while not belonging, 
accordiig to 'hla own statement to 
the “‘Real stance ’-circle In the 
strict - sense”, was nevertheless 
closely connected with it, and was 
one or those who set out to collabor- 
ate in order to oppose. It was Gen- 
. era] Ludwig Beck who was one of 
tlie few who chose tie way of resig- 
nation, thus shifting roles from 
chief of die genera] staff of 
tie army to. chief of staff of tie 
resistance, who pleaded with Welz- 
sicker to stay In office since in his 
official capacity he could work for 
peace "until the Iqst moment”. 
And to have worked for peace, to 
have tried to block step by step 
Hitler’s aad Ribbenerop’s aggressive 
plans, was Welzsttcker’s conscious 
objective. and later defence, "I did 
not serve Hitler, I served an idea, 
and this was, as is well known, the 
cause of peace,” But tils decision 
to obstruct from within, to resist 
through “feigned cooperation”, as 
Warren Magee, WeizsBcker’s Ameri- 
can counsel at Nuremberg put it. 


understandably exposed WelzsBdker 
and his like to. serious Inner con- 
flicts and ambiguities. • 

The recently edited Weizsticker* 
Paplere . ■ 19334950, consisting of 
letters, diary entries, selected sun)- 
mary. reports and random notes, do 
not give a clear-cut answer :tq tie. 
WeizsHcker problem. Leonidas E. 
Hill baa succeeded Admirably' in, 

; placing these papers in tie context 
of tie by now vast literature on tie 
diplomatic history or .tie Nazi era ’ 


MvONIDAS E. ill LI. (Editor) : 

Die Wcizsiickcr- l'iipicrc 1933-1950 
GS3pp. Berlin ; PrnpyUien. I)M 68. 


vindication of Weizsiickci'. 'J'hc chief 
merit of the coliuciion is that it 
gives a blow-by-blow account of the 
State Secretary's struggle, lending 
his life, which was not geared for 
greatness, ol best a dimension of 
tragedy. At worst it gives us nit 
insight Into the privacy of his mind, 
more than his public functions ever 
did and more than his subsequent 
defence in enure and his memoirs 
did, leaving this reviewer at least 
puzzled, indeed gasping. 

It has been said of WclzsUcker 
that hs was a singularly timid man : 
of cottrsc, he had to ha “a past 
master of camouflage” (Namier), 
and he was certainly more so than 
Ulrich von Hassell was in his 
diaries and Hehnuth von Moltko 
was in his letters. Thus when he 
wrote " one ” (m«n) he generally 
meant Hitler ; but it is not always 
at nil clear whether Ills usago of 
11 we " similarly referred to the 
Fiihrcr or whether ho after all in- 
cluded himself, If this Is so, his 
demand that ho not be judged by 
the documents but thnt the docu- 
ments be judged by him must seem 
extravagant even to the historian 
who Is ready to make allowances for 
camouflage. The problem of a 
WcizsHcker exegesis Is due not 
merely to precautions against the 
ever-present and watchful censor, 
but also to an often undecided and 
confused and troubled mind. 

WeteaScker repeatedly referred to 
his own kind or resistance, in con- 
tradistinction to the one of the 
men of Juily 20, 1944, as 

"ongoing" resistance ; It had a hid- 
den quality, hidden understandably 
from tlie regime, but hidden no 
less from his agonized friends of tie 
resistance (see in particular the 
break between Weizsftcker and 
Ulrich von Hassell In April 1942) 
and even from himself. It might be 
said that his was a resistance de- 
void of firm resolve and conviction. 
He was not alone among tho men 
connected with tie resistance In 
Initially detecting a “moral up- 
swing ” In the Third Reich ; as late 
os 1937 he wrote: " Tbegreat social 
achievements of tie Third Reich 
must be saved, oven If much else 
should not be of duration.” Hla 
resistance suffered not only from 
whnt Pater Prlblllk called “the late- 
ness of tie beginning”, but also 
from the weakness of principle. He 
came to Juxtapose tie "avolution- 
ary method" with which he identi- 
fied the "old school of tho Au»- 
wltrdgea Amt” to tie "revolution- 
ary rule of brutal force”. His 
opposition then, it might be argued, 
was primarily one over method. 


Wci/.siickvr's resistance was hUuyo 
all that of u tired foreign servant 
of tlie old school rather thou that 
of an outraged man nf principle. 
The struggle with Ribbon trap was 
made nil the more uneven by the 
latter's having, in liix diuhulicnl 
way, the udvuuingc nf yituliiy and 
ideological commitment which his 
State Secretary lacked. 

In his losing battle, if it con be 
called such, with the Nazi regime, 
Ernst von welzsacker went through 
a number nf phases. The first one, 
which lasted until Munich, was 
marked by the familiur symptom 
of col lt\ bo ration in order to prevent 
the worst. In fact, Munich seemed 
to be the vindication nf Weiz.siickcr’s 
evolutionary policies and not 
Ribbentrop's ; it was, as Weizsdcker 
said before tho Nuremberg court, 
"the Jest happy day of my life”. 
Zn this assessment of the Munich 
pact he was indeed out of tune 
with the men of rite resistance who, 
like Carl Goardeler and Ewald vnn 
Kloist-Schmonrin, hod tqkun pains 
to worn tho British Foreign Office 
not to yield to Hitler, and also with 
his younger pratdgds in tho Foreign 
Office like tho brothers Kordt, tlie 
very people whom Namier scorned 
as " resisters utter the event ”, who 
well knew that Munich did not mean 
peace. 

After Munich WcizsHcker was 
engaged in o continuous duel with 
his “ mentally deranged ” superior ; 
should, he noted down, tho Third 
Reich be destroyed for lus sake ? 
It was then that in his unobtrusive 
way he went into action, committing 
what the Countess Marlon DBnhoff 
called, “ high treason in permanence 
for the cause of international under- 
standing and peace". He took upon 
himself the task of "continuously 
informing tie members of tlio resis- 
tance of actual facts abroad and tie 
true situation of German foreign 
policy”. Indeed in June 1939 lie. 
ivent out of his way to send via his 
Swiss friend Carl Burckhardt the 
message to tfaa British Foreign 
Office to maintain “un silence 
menacant” towards the Germans. 
He systematically staffed important 
posts abroad, in particular nt the 
Vatican and ln Switzerland, with tie 
small but determined group of 
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when on the fatdl Muy 10, 1940, he 
<iiiid in response to iht- llclgiau 
ninltsssndnr, the Vi-scnum DuvigMon, 
who came to tell him of his king’s 
mid liclgiunfs will to resist, that 
Dflvignou “ could render his country 
a lust service hy counsel lints the 
obiuidamiient nf resistance”? Wlmt 
ethos, wlmt sense of dignity mode 
Weizsiicker .jive this advice to tho 
Belgian nobleman ? Certainly not 
the erhos of a. nobleman, nor thut of 
resistance. 

Churchill was right when lie 
called the court cuse against 
Wcizsiickcr a “ deadly error 
Weizs acker was not a criminal, so 
that tlie cuse against him was not a 
criminal one. WeizsSckec wrote : 
*' Ribbcmrop demanded the Impos- 
sible from nic in terms nf force ; tho 
prosecution iu Nuremberg deman- 
ded the impossible from mo in 
terms of prevention uf force." And 
it was wrongheaded on the part of 
Wci'/sUckcr’s detractors to deny him 
the place in tlie xeslstonce due to 
him ; the " opposition in tlio ser- 
vice ”, as Welzsacker once aptly put 
it, in which he wns engaged, how- 
ever ineffectively and unconvinc- 
ingly, is a vexing problem that de- 
serves careful scrutiny by political 
and moral philosophers and that 
cannot be disposed of by emotional 
verdicts like Namier’s. 


B oiinger Foreign Office metnbers. 
Ire the Kordts, Albrecht von Kas- 
sel, Gottfried von Nosritz, who were 
committed to the resistance. But It 
also ha; to be added that while 
Welzsacker did his best to deter 
Ribbentrop from further action, 
against die rest of Czechoslovakia, 
he continuously called attention to 
the need to "clean up" (though 
short of going to war) the Polish 


That Welzsdckcr was not a hero 
of the resistance there Is no doubt, 
Ilis caution wbs tantalizing even to 
thosu who revered him and know 
about bis private contempt for 
Nazi methods and brutality, and 
about his suffering. Might it ba 
suggested that ho lacked tie inde- 
pendence and plain guts which men 
like Hassell had and which one 
would expect of an aristocrat? 
Might it be suggested that his pro- 
blem was in. part a generational one. 
that like tlie many generals he had 
too strong a sense of duty towards 
tie state to allow him to proceed 
to active resistance ? The younger 
men In tia Foreign Office whom ha 
sent out certainly were less bur- 
dened by tie inhibitions which 
plagued him. Might it be said that 
lie was caught in a strictly 
Lutheran attitude towards authority 
from which tie theologian Dietrich 
Boitioeffer Creed himself? Zn tie 
last analysis, however, the Weiz- 
sScker problem was a very personal 
one. To judge from die retrospec- 
rive trnd soul-searching annotations 
he matte to Nuremberg, be had 
become aware, more than Ms editor 
Is willing to concede, of hla own 
personal shortcomings.' 


military idictocgrebJp," Another o 5a 
dated July 16, 1937 : "Ohere Is 
something strange about being re- 
proached In tlie house at tie Ball- 
hauapktz Where tie War was orga- 
nized, that we disturb Austria’s 
Independence “ j . . after the 
Anschluss be wrote : " Yesterday in 
Vienna is Indeed tie most signifi- 
cant date since January 18, 1871* 
To see tie Austrian cavalrymen de- 
file together with our troops, to tie 
tune of the Prince Eugene March 
and then tie prooteination from fils® 
balcony of the Hofburg ere im- 
pressions which 1 would have 
wished upon you all.” WeizsScker’s 
cherished formula for tie "chemi- 
cal dissolution” of Czechoslovakia 
Was not exactly fitting for'' an 
apostle of peace, nor was iris threat 
late dn August 1939 ft. have Poland 
“ eradicated M lest ityiedtf to Ger- 
man provocations. These samples! 
Suffice to Suggest that ■tSuutto a': 
blanket Indictment oif weizsScfcefr ’ 

. helps very little to explain the pecu-J 
liar predicament in which he found . 
himself, a white-washing would 
hardly do justice to his historical 
"profile. His genuine’, efforts :to 
maditfain ; peace, off rather to pro- 

£ eed by peaceful methods, have.to" 
e'.seeti In terms of tie .clash 'be- 
tween aid' essentially' wllbelmlan 
statesman, still impressed by Ger- 
majwV exclusive claim to leadership 
in Europe (end- not merely' on tie 
Continent) and Hitler’s and Ribbon- 
trap’s irrational Expansionism. ,< 


dated July 1 
something stri 


slacker problem. . ■ • ■ and the . resistance' ... 

f stations test do, time in joining . But while they Oxppse beyond 
•^ e over We/zsHcker, taking issue ;dbubt the ideological oyer-JnvoIve- ; 
l nfe insistence, at -Nuremberg -ment' of- his chle^ detrector' Napildf 
: had . offered ,,f total; resifa" '. ai)d tHer.' harshness , :hf wheeler-. 
Irc :>!&& respohdfiig' to : hie raeufr :porivan;"tMy da tiqt,: the; 

Pi' ySsofc iwidcb' added ~ - * •** 


Rlbben- 


short of going to war) the Polish 
situation. Tortured was Welzs acker’s 
situation, and tortured was tile 
course which he charted. "The 
crow", tlila former naval porson 
rationalized, "does not mutiny on 
thq high seas.” Indeed when war 
against England became Inevitable 
he asked the Flihrer to release him 
to the navy, In vain of course. 

For tie rest Brest von Weizsdcker 
felt that the shin of state was adrift 
and abandoned In a fog a( impene- 
trable inevitability. He recorded tbe 
"automatism of the whole". What 
A, J. P. Taylor wrongly attributed 
to Hitler applied to Welzsacker who 
was. after September 1939, increas- 
ingly a man ln despair: "Tbe scope 
for the statesman in fact is not 
very great.” Madness and crimina- 
lity had carried the day over . the 
rationality of the old school of- the' 
Au&wdrtijzeS Ajnt. The later bad,' 
it must be reedrded- offensive specu* 


lstionS in the Welxsgcker papers ore 
those of a lonesome and defeated 
but prOud man; they reflect the 
delirium of a Wllhelmfan statesman. 
In June 1940 . he recorded : " Eng- 
land is .badly Jed,’ . If it takes to 
■ reason In time it can come out of 
it all with a clear blit limited loss.” 
On November 16, 1940, be noted 
" with regret" that. tho plans for an 
invasion of England were not being 
pursued any longer, adding a few 
days later,. "all means of warfare 
ought to be concentrated against . 
England ., , And, finally, shortly 
before die end- early in 194$, from 1 
bis post at the Vatican, he drowned 
in speculations about eastern or. 
western orientation, of Germany. 

Jn March 1940 Wefcsbcker, taking 
a lonely walk, remembered old' 
Hlndedburg saying to soma 

S iaintances of his : ".You -will 
eve nothing ; but Jteep yotrr 
dignity.". Indeed, ttye more the 
tide .went against 'Welzsacker, the 
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• v . . The Qldah is in effecfc.oh* 
fwo fprms of imperialism, 


soever, . 


If it means simply the. sacrificial 
overcoming of one’s own or society's 
natural limitations, Ludwig Beck 
was a boro since he, unliko most of 
his fellow generals, saw the hollow- 
ness of iba soldier’s oath to the 
FUhrer; Heim nth von Moltka was 
one slnco, unlike WeizsHcker, he 
envisaged the defeat of his own 
country In preference to tyranny; 
Bonhoener was one because, unlike 
WojzsKcker, he managed to combine 
Ills Lutheranism with civil courage ; 
Stauffeabe^ was one because, un- 
‘ike he took upon him- 

self tie burden of tyrannicide from 
lridch WeizsHckcr recoiled. All 
these men failed ln a conventional 
S£ n ? e, u , But , unl, kfi Ernst von 
Welzsacker they carry the crown of 
martyrdom, welssiicker lamented 
the fact that he had to face the ' 
Nuremberg Judges: "I would have 
preferred an indictment on Hitler’s 

S art.” But we are tampted to woo- 
er whether It was merely because 
was under the safe protection 
or the Vatican- that ho escaped- pro- 
secution from Hitler. If Nuremberg 

tji, n S t » bavs , a R Q,|d case against 
Welzsacker, tie Nazi People's Court 
would not have had one either. This 
M® fi 1 ?. •jUltimate tragedy, of Welz- 
sacker, tt It purely Incidental that. 

. * riaboiate papers of Welz- 
stoker there was no letter from 
Rome, no diary entry, no annotation 
mentioning July 20, 1944? 

But after all tils Is said, let It bo 
stressed, as had been suggested 
before tbe court lit Nuremberg, that 
resistance in a dictatorship is a 
game of assigned roles”; Welz- 
stoker played the one assigned to 
him, commensurate with his -per- 
sonality. Cautious and timid 
though lie was, he was no coward. 
Pate though he was, he was faithful 
to those with whom he . conspired 
to work in the face of unsunnount- 
ablQ odds against political irration- 
ality. So he. was no ghmt,.no saint, 
no hero end ho martyr, But' Iils 
historian, if he Is wilung- to 'make 
allowances for human frailty and in 
-particular Is willing to relegato 
WeizsMckeris delirious expanslentym 
to. the privacy. of a tortured triind, 
has sufficient reason to salute hfm. 
in L a . setting of madmen and 
criminals,- for his humanity,* radon-. 1 


w* MIU MiaiBgVCi AIM M^vuy, 

- wlio'-vVorO assightojthe icrl riCsl raids, 

- t- in-]] *-*>#! 
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CAREERS 

The College of Cape Breton 

SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 

invifes applicafions for the position of 

DIRECTOR of the BEATON INSTITUTE 
of Cape Breton Studies 


The Beaton Institute comprises two main divisions : 

1. The Archived and Institute Library. 

2, The Division ol Elhnlo Studies, Folklore, and the Soolal and Cultural History of 
Cape Breton. 

Responsibilities o( the Director will be : 

1. To supervise end develop (he Archives and the Library of the Institute. 

2. To dfreot and promote research studies in the History of Cape Breton. 
Qualifications desired for the position Include : 

1. Experience in Library, Archives or comparable Administration. 

2. Good background in History. 

3. Proficiency in Gaelic language and literature a definite asset but not essential. 
Closing dale for applications le April 15. 1976. 

Applications, fnoruding Curriculum Vitae, Bhould be addressed to ; 

The Senior VJce President 
College o I Cape Breton 
P.O. Box 760 

Sydney, Nova Scoila, Canada 


ARGYLL & CLYDE 
HEALTH BOARD 

RENFREW DISTRICT 

POST GRADUATE 
SECRETARY/UBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

£2,181 lo £2,691 per annum 

Applications Bro Invited for the 
abovo post which Includes a dual 
role of Secretary to tho Poet 
Graduate Adviser, approximately 
2 sessions per woox (31 days) 
and library assistant under tho 
direct supervision of n qualified 
Librarian, B sessions por wooK. 

Preference will be given lo can* 
didales with e<porience nllhough 
training wilt be given whore 
necessary. 

Por lurlhar Information and an 
application lorm pleats oontaat 
the Personnel Department, Woat- 
ntounl. Park Roed, Paisley. Tol. 
041 BBT Bill, ext. 387. 


ARGYLL & CLYDE 
HEALTH BOARD 

RENFREW OI8TRIQT 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Salary Range . 
j £2,1 B1 lo £2,691 per ennum 

Applications are Invited for the 
post ol Library Assistant under 
tho direction ol a qualified Libra- 
rian. 

Duties will Include day-to-day 
running ol two small libraries in 
the School Of Nursing and the 
Health Board Headquarters. 
Paisley. 

Preferenae will be given lo can- 
didates with' experience although 
training will be given whore 
necessary. 

Par furlher Information and on 
application lorm plooso eonlaol 
Tho Personnel Deparlmanl, Woal- 
mounl, Perk Road, Paisley, Tel. 
041 817 Blft, oxl. 387. 


,ThE.lnternatlQi»l Planned 
; ra^nthoocl federation Vy.; 

an International Organisation dealing with family 
planning wartd-wUfe. has the following vacancy 
in the fnformatlon/Library and Documentation 
Service - 

Documentalist 

who will be part or a small . team processing and 
cataloguing of documentation received in the 
documentation unit of the Library and Documenta- 
tion Service. • 

The_ auoceasful applicant should bs educated to 
ode A level standard, aged 25-50, and have a 
minimum ef 2 years tiling experience of Inlerna- 
, uonai correspondence and be able lo type. It is 
desirable to have -Obtained' or to be studying for 
a library qualification. " 

Salary £2 1 694-£2,7B4 p.a. 

Fiexible working houre, 25p per day LVs, 4 weeks 
behelite d * yB h ° lB,r l0,}e,h9r w,lh oth0 C Irlnfle 

Apply’ Mias D.Petllt.IPPF 
■■■ 111 ) U 18-20 Lower Regent Street, • 
111111/ J/ London SW1Y 4PW 

^PftfAL PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION M 


Accessions and 
Prder Clerk 


SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY , 

Two Research Assistants 
- London 

Selection and Acquisition 

Help select and acquire literature, and catalogue and 
classify acquisitions. Also assist In rs-orgahislng Library, 
slock, planning new book sections, and re-olaesifl cation 
(Universal Decimal Classification). 1 

Candidates must have appropriate experienoe and - 
should preferably have a degree, or equivalent. In a 
solence or engineering subject, malhemalics. llbrarlanshlp 
or Information science, or a library qualification. 

Information 

Day to day running ol the Information Section, Includes 
supervising services In . reading rooms, giving guidance 
to, readers, training staff,' and answering enquiries. 

Candidates must have relevant experience and be 
familiar with source and reference material on science 
and technology, and should preferably have an appropri- 
ate degree. 

SALARY, as RA Grade 1 £3,720-24,920 or RA Grade 
il £2, 61 £-£3,990 . Level of appointment and starling salary 
according to age, qualifications and experience. Non- 
oontrlbulory pension soheme. 

■ For further details and an applloallon form (lo be 
returned by March 22, 1976) write to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering service 

. .QQfllBlBS.^QUisIdS . of(l£#r hnurat nr. I nnvinn n-coso soon 




d dhce 'and the clrculaRotK ' 
a d vd ntqbft^ 8 ' iA*?Ulty to type wduld be en . : ; . 

PAY: Et$by«,Qfio. • : i:‘v ■ ' ■' • ^ 

Exostlsnl etall benefllslhciiWi, - Y ' ,- 
-• RrpfH-Shering saheme,'; X '■ 



Subsidised; dining ■ robin., . '.' ,l - ,j. '.-.j';--..:' 

Please telephone or' write. for erj apbi f a>il h'l A r m ' 
to : Central Department of Personnel ;-Th® delta . : • 
Lewis, Partnership, Oxford Sires!; Wridbrt WlA IEJC ,■ 
01-499, 2347.' 'i. ■ 




WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

- . county Library '-,.•••• 


<AP4 £0,366-£3,7O2) 

^bQ.rasponsjble for the libraries 

fh J!!? 1 rt ^ n ' and HU be a member of 

me hjorin Divisional Management Team. 

oSf^^ASS 1 , C !* ,nty lil > rBrian > The Butts. 
4SS ' '.Apppcations, with ■ the names and 

ia*SS iJj!* 0 •***?*• to the above address by 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF r- 

lXMi TM TYNESMDE i , 

LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT J 

Local Studies k 

£ 

Librarian 

AP4/5 (£3,366-£4,095) 

TUc successful candidate will he responsible for 
locul studies material (except archives) relating u- 
North Tyneside uml Its .sMtTOiin<liiH> urea and wiiljL*- 
m close coop erat inn with an urchivist on the staff d 
the County Archivist of Tyne nml Wear McuopoW- 
Co uniy. ^ 

The local studies service lias been developed cu • 
sidcrably during the last two years and this post offei" 
a most challenging anti rewarding npnnnuulty n ! 
librarians interested in this specialism, the ptm. 
appointed will be responsible for Instiiming a pubk 
tions programme, building up a close liaison b 4 
schools and local history societies, nnd training irf . 
in the relevant rosciircli merliods. 

Applicants must ho chartered lilirnrinn-t i«nd xAoaM 1 
have experience in the field of local lii.siory. 
Further Information may he obtained frnp ^ Cj&f 1 , 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bourses 


Multidisciplinary 
Honours Degrees 
including ENGLISH 

BA (Humanities) 

Courses selected from English, History, 
Geography, French, Music, Religious & 


BA (Modern European Studies) 


a «>( IUKB llliUl iittikititi uni) hi. im/iiiiiiv is i i sijgf : 

Librarian, Central Librarv, NorLluimlieifuiV Mgrp 
North Shields, Tyne nnd Wear (N/S 82S1W / 

Application forms available from : \ 

Chief Personnel Officer, 7 Northumberland W 1 
North Shields, Tyne and Wear NE30 1QQ, ondatuli 1 
be returned two weeks after the appearance ot tUt- 
advertisement. t 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(AP 1/3 £2 # 127"£3,282) 

Applloations are invited from l ibrarians. who have piud 
at least Pari 1 of thair professional examination lortfil 
Post of Assistant Librarian, Eastern Diolrici. The neo» 
lul applicant wifi bo one ol nine professional stall ml 
wilt assist In the operation ot nine smaller lltuare 
together with general duties at the Headquarters ol IM 
district at HIgham Ferrers. 

Please send an S.A.E. for a job description and m 
application form to the Personnel Officer, County HA 
George Row, Northampton. Completed applications shall 
be returned by 8th March, 1976. 


Economics m a «uhsMt«ry eubjacc. 

BEd 

English, EducaUonol Theory, Professional 
Studies and Teaching Experience. 

For further details write to the Chief 
Administrative Officer, Trent Polytechnic, 
Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. 

= TP3E[N1T“ 

POLYTECHNIC 
■ NOTTINGHAMMHi 


LIBRARIANS 



Northamptonshire 

Libraries 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 
■ ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
required at lha now 
JLOKAHtlOUll LANG LID R All V 

An Interest in lha usa ot ■ law 
fliKUon. hk Uoflroo la vo) courses 
HUd.ra an advsnuiiB. 

Csmlldaios should be profoMlan- 
V quahtled wlili npuroprlaie 
psrieuco. 

Helen' scale £3.147 to B3.B33 
srj f.j £3.303. Minimum siart- 
I islarv fur e ausIWsd lllininsn 
.933 par annum. 

Further dolells and npalireilpn 
rms i lu be roiurnr.il l>v 12 Mai-rh 


CLACTON-ON-SEA 

81'. OSYTH'S COLLEOB 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required. 
AptiilroMS should bo Chnnorad 
ibrurtans or have comnioiod the 

dZZ Aa, °i£K '*£***-"»«- 

rurther d nulls and appll 


loraiurp 
t.127 -ea, 
further 
i nn i fron 


(onus "from ihe 'AclIh'H PrfiJcIpSrTq 
wham forms should be ralurned 
within 14 days. 


ins i lu be roiurnr.M Uv 12 MJifh 
76>' rrom I'prsonnol Office. 
la lot Hqjviochnlc, Ashley Down, 
am D87 '.'nil, Pti-pio quote Post 
ierpneo Number AH1.208 In sit 
ftmunlcsiiona, 


Hampshire • 

Appllcahsm in tmttid tsr lh* •-*' 
lellowlM pests In IN Hsmpsinrs 
County Library Servlcs.. 

LIBRARIAN 

A-p's* 

A ChsrUrsd, Ubrarisn 'With s Wtd* 
eipsrlsnes .el PublW llbrtrywrtr Is • 
required lo lik4 Ip4tlal rciBMsiblllly 
Isr lending wrrlcss si Portsmouth 
Central Utasiy. 

This library will riiorily be Irsmleried 
lo ntw piirpsie-hvllt promlies wi'tre 
the sutCMiful upllrsnl will lis*o 
overall responsibility lor suiting Hie 
library's lending unices and wm be 
In charge ol fins doer. 

LIBRARIAN 

Chlldrsn's Sinless, Essllslph 
District— Tralnn Carnr Oriris 
E2.M9-V3.7W 

A Librarian is required In the East- 
leigh District lor duties mainly at 
(he EssLIilgh Librarv with special 
rKponilblllly of chlldrsn's ceivlcss 
thwigheut tbs district. 

Applicants should bi Choriered Lib- 
rarians or have completed the fine! 
examination of the Library Associa- 
tion. 

Application Iwmt and lutihtr details 
are obtainable f.om the County 
Librarian, Cowity Library Head- 
qimrtirs, 81 North Walls, WlntfiijUr. 
Telephone Winchester 3301. 

Closing dole i L5Uv Match, 1978. 


■ MM... I I. I M. ' 

Going 


^^RTERED LIBRARIAN 

^HBATEB C|j^QO\V HEALTH 
r.VVostdrn District i ‘ - 

; vOAUTNAVEI, HOSPITALS- 


on 


To ensure .that jfRl 
continue* w jeceH*# 
your TLS while Nj 
holiday, please Inf®*! 

The I 
Circulation Manel^f 
TLS 

P.O. Box No. 1 S 

New Prfntfof . 

House Sqw^ - .i| 
Gray’s Inn 
London WClW^uj 
Tel : 01-83®. w i 
who will be#^| 
tell you ■ 


iRpl^ailnni io Mill J, q. Mac. 

Sj;; CHESHIRE 
^^WTEnHD UBRAD1AN 
’j*''; 1 WINSFOUD 



tih; nniTiSH council dkpartmmnt or i:nge.isii 


Invites oiijiilrnnons f«,r tho 
f'.IluHIfl'l 1*051 

UmiAHIAN 
■ Auvtrkil 

Hrliish Cbuniii, VKnna 

CnnUM.sK-s must ho tiuallflr-d llli- 
raiiJns Willi at I<-.ist three, yi-.irs' 
(rvccrtcitco. A dcunm anil kiiowlcinc 
of (..-rd'an an Hitvanldiio. 

S.ilsrvr Aff'(.7.W lu ASlii.7311 w-r 
n.i.niti diur ndinu cm quantitations 
and oxDErK-nce. 

Two vwr contract. r>.ncv.ahic. 

Rc-tuni /arcs sro paid. Local 
conintss ora nuaranicod few tho Hrt- 
Ush Council. 

Pleaso write, briefly staling qua- 
lifications and lonnih ot QDcronnato 
cxperleuco: quoilnq rorerenco 76 

CO an. ror ninii'r dciatii and an 
BLDpliciitton tarn, lo The RrtU&h 
Council lAnnolnsaicnisi . 60 Davies 
Btroc-i, London W1V a.\A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

APPOINTMENT OP UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS arc invited lor 
‘ UNIVEHHITY UEtRAR- 

— , ales should bo I'mvDr- 

slly era dual es wlih appropriate pro- 
foestonal axpertonco who profortbly 
cximblna ndmtnUlrstlvo oxpurtlse 
with an ability to contribute to the 
•chotorshtp of sho uslvstsliy. 

, TTio salary wMl bo ta tho pro- 
— — and will not be 


Ooiobor, 1976. 

S Thtrtoon copt. 

fSSWB? 

refer poo. 

Effij 

mysragsjSTS’i 

.■s.'w^’waA; 


of nn »' 

ona ana sxpor- 

.J™ 

March, 1976. 

selms 

iculars may bo 
woa overseas who 


WALSALL METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH 

EDUCATION COMMUTES 


Applications aro 
post or hchool/camr 
In a now 


MANOR FARM COMPHCIIENBIVB 

scnoo^ktuNrrv 

/A. P.3 £2.928 to £3.282 
pur annum) 

for the 

.. purpadd-bullf "IfirranJ 
■ K,-! . 11 !," Manor rsrm Com- 
J*? 1 ** VO School, tho appolniniont 
_,.)“ho offoci as aoon at poatlLu 
Jllbhy. thg auccatsrul applicant wi 
and odmlnt- 

m : »p'iw ffd'sc 

2f PO n‘«2i r r.S* f 05 ! y' n carry Hoad 

! bo^oatondfd to 

isrMw. 

!_ PPNniipn of tha 


At that 
-ublfc II 


MOTHERWELL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

APPLICATIONS are Invited (or 
Uta follow inn POST: 

DEPAnyht^l^O^ PUBLIC , 

. LIBRARIAN ln/CHARQB frofor* 
•nco toryteos) C3.474-C3TB20. 
t .™ abovo poit ta unraalrtctod 
but prororonce will bo olvon to 
aorvlnq Local Government Officer*, 
Forma ot apnllcaUcm may bo 
obiningd rromjho Chlof Mnnansi 
mont florvicoB orncor. p.o.bojr 14. 
Civic r :cni TV. MoUierwall MU 1TIV, 
to whom thay should ha Ntumod 
l»y ill March. 1976. 


NORFOLK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY UBSIAHY 
EAST NORFOLK DIVISION 

OT - VAX *i?,m^ ENTRAL . 


s?w sBSf '5H& 
^b&iSPiiSSf. «nssv 


| PUBLIC j UNIVERSITY | 

MCMA9TER UNIVERSITY 

THB DEPARTMENT OP MUSIC 

WMim “ appoint a now faculty 
mombar who U nn export in tha 

SUBS? ^ or fc% fl . Q ^: 

pnriodr. but may b* omn- 
Uod aubjoct to mutual agnoomont. 
Rank : Aasi slant Professor. 


jj- ( CITY OF COVENTRY 

|^ Rlra 6RTB AND MUSEUMS' 

Vyt'l&TL'Sit* . ■■ - 

BfT, JJw hanqroj aungrvtslon #f: 


Used, a very specialized position fflW 
ft, TLS. Nevertheless, he received J* 
ft applications of a high standard * 
Eft ' was able to fill the position & 
factorlly from one ol these. m 
Sa Proof ot the pulling power of » 
Advertisement Columns ol ^ 
Times Literary Supplement- ^ 
you using them too ? The f* 
are 44p a line or £2.75 1oL 
single column centimetre ^ 
pro rata. ' . 

For further particulars . please Bp$ 
The Advertisement Manager. > 
P.O. Box No. 7, New: Printing n 
Square, Cray's Inh - Road, WI 
WC1X 3EZ <Taf.:- 01-637 
- :• 7738 or' 437) • '" : . 




■» Q|y Tfeoaaitrrr'a.ciom- 
8 bit . Prtp Ong an 6 _S U lion ary . 
t*. -Mi tno admtnt^iratfiai ,o? 
RffiJJ. ctunpuioMiotl • cartHoqua • 

r.». sssf 

*n. Junir. nrra... Anniiremi *. 


n* 1 Coniqii Llh 

|?a :®|iftT!s 1 !S 

ft*? 1 . or Iho appoaranco or IhTb 
aEH*onlaofpnf|f. 

■ HEREFORD AND . 
WOROESTBR COUNTY . 

• COUNCIL 

IAN (9* 

aas*!,."! , 

Dio .4 

Sr® 

wl 


Mi Gnitlualo and undoryrtidufUo pro- 
. Qrammoi. 

toewr ! Commopsuraio with ox- 

fPS.m 

,lMssa i *M.,r ~ Jr ‘ 7,n - 
tffiV' 1574 47 


ur 1 uiiiyb rauy. liduo 
dntorto ''. 

• UNIVERSITY OF 
GUYANA ■ 

VACANMS^B^gTMENT:. 

:s£S^S3&! S! '* y ^: D ”- 

u *l%: 


iL*fivi.ii‘>ii v nr oriAtvA 
VA..ASI.V- : 1st JULY, 1 ■■■/». 

flru : M n uianll'.:an>. 
llonl, : Asauciai' 1 ur lull I'rufcs- 
s«.r. 

.. qua it I if atluna : I'h.O. ,,rid pub. 
Hi. i lion v. 

Maljry : Nc-inllablr 
Date : I Tom 1 bi July, 1"70 
ApiilKaiic-ni, with curilf ilium 
yllto nml list of iiiron ri-fcrcoD. 
to : Dr. J. A. KmiiHT, r.tiainuan, 
Hi-locilon tlnininluci), D''i>artiiL»nt of 
Miollsh. Hntvor»1iy uf Ottawa. 
Ultaw. 1 . Ontario. Canada KIN 6NB. 
_ Dosing date for applications t 
■Mil Morch, iu76. 

■ Nolo ! this I a subject lo bud- 
gatary pcnnlssion bolng waived. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 
VACANCY » : lot JULY, 1976 

Area : I RtU-caniury Litoral uro. 
Rank ; Assoclato Proruaor. 

Oua Ilf teat Inn* ; Ph.b. and pub- 

Salary : NcgoUablo. 

Data : From lat July, 1076. 
Applied Horn . with curriculum 
vliao and Hit of thraa roforcoa. lo ; 
Dr. j. A. Kramer. Chairman, 
so] fiction Coituniuoe, Dopartmant of 

ff3r 

g^^4laXt% D ^ , ^U fl vaS. Ud - 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
UNIVsnsiTV OP OTTAWA 
VACANCY • : lot JULY, 197C 

Area : Sixteenth -century Drama 
tnon-Bhaknapooroan), 

Aaiociflto of roil Profossar. 
CoAon ^ C0,1 ° M : ph,D< and PnWi- 
Salary ; Nognllablo. 

Dato : From lot July, 1076, 

sMSTtniS fjssm 

ecu oil Committee^ °i5 oparunam* at 
English . UnWoratiy of Oliawa. Otta- 
wa. Ontario. Canada KIN 6^3. 

Marc?| 4 '*'?')75* 0 tor ■’PP^dUOh 1 MBt 

UNIVERSITY OP THE 
WEST INDIES 

JAMAICA 

K"isS swwSES«S 

adrnlnlatrotton of Uio Mob Llbrura 

E. •« r Saa’Ma^ IH 

Natural Iclencoa. Apbucan 
h* gtuduaiao with nn 
library qua lineal tons an 
able ouoiiaaco at a 
an ncadqmlc I 
peraonnai at 
consUtuiea a >u 
duUai ot tho poit 
Alta into ont or s 
>oma branch of 'academia’ or "pro 
domirablr. ,luay W<m,d “» 

LIBRAniAN in, 7 ASSISTANT 

•ri«nco. AppUcanla ahquiri h 
oaporlan^ln «jq(drilfan* pro 

.And pro 

a firat dogi 

"as.! 

. nroroM 

L.A. or oquivaieni. prq- 

w°Ea BUginUft- 


FELLOWSHIPS 


LITERARY 


Till: UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 


■ inqiititAnnAir. smiool of 
I .U tliiM II anmhw and 
IMI (IIIMAIION sciknci: 


•J GUI A I. SCILNI-hH AND 
llUMANI'llLS 

INFOIIMATION HC.1F.NCE 
SlUnt.NIBini'fi AND HOST- 
DCtCl OHAL I El.l.tlWSIII l*S 

APPLICATIONS ore invited from 
woll-quJlirind ClOAD IIATES for cor 
slderatlon for tho nwuril of rcsrirc 
etudowfctilpa nnd ptkU-Uactori 
fnllowihtpe for rnoearch In Btpocla 
uf in forma lion science. 

Candidates for resrorcti student 
ihlpa would normally havo, or ox 

I ioci lo obtain by Octoltar 1076, at 
Deal 'an upper tor equivalent un- 

S tvinod) aocortu class . honours 

oarao in the ooclal actonca* or 
humanities. Csndldatos far fellow- 
ships should hold, or oxpoct lo bo 


humanities, 
ships aboul 
awarded bs 


awarded by Ociabor 1076, a Ph.D. 
In tho aoclsl sclcncas or numonttlgi. 
Conditions ot award will b* similar 
to thooo applied, by tho Science lie- 
anarch Council. . .. _ . 

I'.urrent roarorch In the School 
includas an inyasilaatian of sta fling 
for library and In ft, rum ton work, a 
"udy oF nnllbna.l bifoirijatlon^ lyi^m 

— — ’esa Tn 


as, Information oarvle 
■uuit authority wchl oervlc.. 
parlmanla..na woLT as work on < 
puiar-bDiiad rnrormalion aiorago 
rotrloviii .oyslemo. . 


cn de- 
an com; 
ago and 


mr m. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Antiquarian ' 
Book Fair 

IranhdO Haul, Bloomiburr Strut, 

London, W.C.l. 

ThvtuUr Much 4 ill, 

4PM 1 p.r. to 9 p.et. 
Thouiandt of Antlquarlia 6 madera 
beek* will be oiler ed for tale. 


EDUCATIONAL 

wcswhaix; 

THE OXFORD FOflPEfifUHCENCt COLIME 
tscoadtsdlyacC] 

DEQflEEfi Q.O.B. 
m pnoFEsaioNM oouastB 

rnspsspscIwbM 
KM.MJMil*0 MIETflt MX, 

IkoLBJlBMiuIMI.OafaiJ OXHPB 


COOKS & PRINTS 


POETIIV COMP |MI< hinl Jalmsqn 
mfm.i. I.JSh r-n-r*. I Of ■■■»— 
stuinp»i] a'lilr> rii-.t unvi-looo Vtr 
l*a '-is ■ l L>- i.-1 Chlsv.-i.ll tifOII 
unc. til. Allium. I line ALU 
3AU. 


1 FOR SALE & Y/AMTED 1 

AUTOCJtAPHS. — run cash nr levs 
pain far loiters and ilbtuircnis 
ol lamnus ciuonlo. — Bruit lor 
froo brochure on " linw lo *‘ill 
you Autograrihs ntiarlrs I., 
ltainmon, 3fJ East Till, Birnsi. 
Now York N.Y. IU03I. 

OBOROS 6ARLBY. lVor.-lfi.lA. 
WantDit : Information on nianu- 
Bcnpts. lat ten, oic. Donald unge. 
66 Byron Avanuo, Apt. 0 . Lnn- 
den, Canada. 

BUSINESS SERVICES | 

AUTHons 1 MBS., ITtaioa, Plays, 
•tc.. typed by axpono. Special 
" rush lop ,r aorwco for uruani 
work. f.H.M. ty paw rittng. auta- 

K Uc typawMflna. conmoilna. 
Ntcnilng. offset lltho print Inu, 

MANUSCRIPTS, ihaiH, etc,, typed, 
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